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A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY. 


THE triumvirate appointed 
in 1903-4 to frame a new 
scheme for the government of 
the Army were directed to 
take the Admiralty system of 
higher administration as the 
basis of their action, on the 
plea that although there might 
be imperfections in its working 
it was at the time absolutely 
sound in principle. As im- 
portant changes have since 
been made in the working of 
the Admiralty, it may be in- 
teresting to explain not only 
those changes, but also the 
difference between the organ- 
isation of the present Admiralty 
and of that which carried on 
the great maritime wars of the 
past. 

Previous to the year 1546 
the Navy was not governed on 
any broad and comprehensive 
principle. The Lord Admiral 
ruled it, but no recognised 
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organisation existed to supply 
its wants, which were dealt 
with in more or less haphazard 
fashion as they arose. The 
increase in the Navy during 
the reign of Henry VIII. 
showed the necessity of reform, 
and in that year a Board of 
Principal Officers, subordinate 
to the Lord Admiral, was 


‘formed to supply the needs of 


the sea service. This great 
departure established the sound 
pritciple that political and 
executive control should be 
superior to, but separate from, 
administration, — that those 
charged with the direction or 
conduct of war operations 
should be relieved from the 
details involved in providing 
the ships, armament, stores, 
&c., with which to carry it on. 

The political and executive 
authority originally centred in 


the Lord Admiral passed at 
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various times to the King and 
Council, a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, the Lord High Admiral, 
the King, and finally to the 
Board of Admiralty, with whom 
it remained throughout all the 
great maritime wars from the 
end of the seventeenth century 
to the downfall of Napoleon. 
It was never exercised to the 
full extent by the Board of 
Principal Officers or Navy 
Board, which was limited to 
the administration of the supply 
services. 

In its broad features the 
system became analogous to 
that under which the German 
army is believed to be admin- 
istered at the present time. 
The present over - centralised 
administration of the personnel 
did not then exist, and the work 
of the Admiralty Board was of 
the nature of that done jointly 
in Germany by the Emperor, 
the Military Cabinet, and the 
great General Staff, while the 
business of the Navy Board 
corresponded with that dealt 
with by the German War 
Office. 

The Navy continued to be 
administered on this broad 
principle for nearly three cen- 
turies. In course of time the 
Navy Board and other civil 
departments which had gradu- 
ally grown up, became so in- 
efficient and unmanageable that 
the whole system was thrown 
into discredit. Reform became 
necessary, and unfortunately 
Sir James Graham, who under- 
took it in 1830, was not alive 
to the great underlying prin- 
ciple which had carried the 
Admiralty with success through 
more than one great war. He 


threw it altogether on one side, 
abolished the Navy Office, and 
brought all the civil depart- 
ments under the Admiralty 
Board directly, organising them 
under the individual responsi- 
bility of five principal officers, 
viz. :— 
Surveyor of the Navy. 
Storekeeper-General. 
Controller of Victualling. 
Medical Director-General. 
Accountant-General. 
Each principal officer was 
superintended by a Lord of the 
Admiralty, who brought before 
the Board such matters of im- 
portance connected with his 
department as required a Board 
decision. The fatal defect in 
the arrangement was that all 
the Lords of the Admiralty 
were brought directly in con- 
tact with questions of supply. 
Their attention was diverted 
from their proper réle—the 
conduct of war—to details 
connected with matériel. It 
was & peace organisation. 
The arrangement was speci- 
ally pernicious in the case of 
the First Sea Lord, who as the 
Lord supervising the Surveyor 
of the Navy was brought more 
immediately in contact with 
the dockyards and ship con- 
struction. The evil effect 
assumed more importance when 
wooden sailing-ships gave place 
to armoured steamers, as it 
tended to concentrate his atten- 
tion on details connected with 
ships, guns, and armour, and 
to divert him from his true réle 
of directing the thought of the 
service to the best methods of 
using the new weapons which 
were introduced. 
The difficulty of conducting 
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a business of so much complexity 
gradually increased as the re- 
volution in matériel proceeded. 
The Admiralty machine showed 
signs of much internal friction. 
It became impossible to inter- 
mingle the large and far-reach- 
ing questions involved in pre- 
paring for and conducting a 
maritime war with those equally 
difficult, but widely different, 
problems included in the pro- 
vision of ships, their armaments 
and stores. This difficulty 
seems to have been to some 
extent realised by Mr Childers, 
who reorganised the Admiralty 
under the Order in Council of 
January 14, 1869, and divided 
the work into three principal 
branches :— 


A. Business relating to the per- 
sonnel and the movements 
and condition of the fleet. 

B. Business relating to the 
matériel—i.e., to the build- 
ing and repairing of ships, 
to guns, and to naval 
stores. 

C. Finance. 


The division of the business 
was correct in principle, and 
was similar in its broad features 
to that under which it was 
conducted by the Admiralty 
and Navy Boards, before the 
changes made by Sir James 
Graham. Under A are included 
the two main questions upon 
which turn the conduct of 
war— 


1, The distribution of the fleet 
or fighting force, which 
depends upon policy. 

2. The selection and training of 
the personnel, which is the 
governing factor in war. 
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Under B are placed all ques- 
tions connected with the supply 
of matériel of all descriptions. 

A may be said to be “the 
soul ” from which B “ the body ” 
derives life and inspiration. 

Mr Childers does not seem to 
have understood or appreciated 
the magnitude, complexity, and 
importance of the many ques- 
tions involved in the conduct of 
war, since he placed A nomi- 
nally on an equal footing with, 
but really on a lower level than, 
B. A was represented by two 
Sea Lords, but as they were 
not assisted by a professional 
staff of any kind, tactical and 
strategical questions were not 
adequately studied, and the 
information at their disposal 
was altogether insufficient to 
enable them to solve correctly 
the larger questions of naval 
policy. On the other hand B, 
in the person of the Controller, 
was given a seat on the Board, 
and was supported by a large 
technical staff, who were able 
to exert great influence on the 
policy pursued. Under these 
conditions was developed the 
vicious policy of building coast- 
defence ships, which represent 
the lowest depths of naval 
strategic thought. The fact is 
that the naval mind was at 
that time absorbed in questions 
connected with matériel. It 
was full of information relative 
to guns and armour, but with 
rare exceptions its ignorance 
of the principles of war was 
profound, and in consequence 
it had entirely misread the 
lessons of the American Civil 
War, towhich may be attributed 
its leaning towards coast-de- 
fence. It is a noteworthy fact 
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supporting this view that the 
' College opened at Greenwich 
in 1873 for the higher education 
of naval officers, provided amply 
for the teaching of subjects 
connected with matériel, but 
for twenty-seven years practi- 
cally neglected the study of 
war—the end and aim of a 
military Navy. 

The evil effects of the ar- 
rangement quickly made them- 
selves apparent, and on the 
19th March 1872 a new Order 
in Council was issued which, 
while maintaining the same 
division of the business, added 
another Sea Lord, and subord- 
inated the supply of matériel 
to the conduct of war by re- 
moving the Controller from the 
Board, but leaving him the 
right to attend its sittings 
when designs, &c., were sub- 
mitted to it. The cure was 
drastic, but was chiefly nega- 
tive. Instead of adding not 
only another Sea Lord but a 
naval professional staff to 
strengthen the weaker side by 
providing for the study of war, 
the stronger party was pushed 
back. The reformed Board, 
being insufficiently supplied 
with information of both kinds, 
was probably no better fitted 
to deal with large questions 
than it was before. 

This arrangement continued 
in force until 10th March 1882, 
when an opposite step was 
taken. Not only was the Con- 
troller replaced on the Board, 
but a Civil Lord with mechan- 
ical knowledge was added. 
So little was the essential work 
of the Admiralty Board under- 
stood that it was supposed that 


The Admiralty fail in 1885. 
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the civilian would balance the 
naval officer. It was not seen 
that the working of their 
minds was more important 
than the colours of their coats, 
and that as both were con- 
cerned with matériel, the effici- 
ency of the Board as an instru- 
ment for the conduct of war 
would be impaired by unduly 
elevating that side. After 
three years’ experience this was 
recognised, and this Civil Lord 
disappeared from the Board. 

The radical faults of the 
system were disclosed by the 
complete failure of the Admir- 
alty in 1885, when the immi- 
nence of war with Russia found 
the Navy absolutely unpre- 
pared. On the eve of war no 
plan of action had been settled, 
and, strange as it may seem, 
some ships were actually paid 
off, when the proper course 
would have been to commis- 
sion everything which carried 
a gun. The cause has been 
already explained. The atten- 
tion of the Admiralty Board, 
during a long course of years, 
had been diverted from ques- 
tions connected with the con- 
duct of war to details of ad- 
ministration, ship construction, 
and supply, many of which 
would have been entrusted to 
the Navy Board and other 
Boards under the old war 
organisation. 

The want of preparation for 
war was so evident, and the 
complete absence from the 
Admiralty organisation of any 
department charged with deal- 
ing with the problems which 
war involves was so manifest, 
that the Foreign Intelligence 
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Committee, which had been 
started in 1884, was expanded 
into the Intelligence Depart- 
ment in 1887. It was a rein- 
forcement to A —to the side 
represented by the Admiralty 
Board of the old wars,—has 
done something towards re- 
storing to the Admiralty its 
old efficiency, and has formed 
a nucleus round which has 
centred the study of war. 


The changes recently intro- 
duced under the Order in Coun- 
cil of 10th August 1904 now 
require attention. 

The part of that Order which 


concerns us reads— 


III. The First Lord shall be re- 
sponsible to your Majesty and to 
Parliament for all the business of the 
Admiralty, the business to be trans- 
acted as follows :— 

A. The First Sea Lord, the Second 
Sea Lord, and the Fourth Sea 
Lord to be responsible to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty for 
the administration of so much 
of the general business con- 
nected with your Majesty’s 
navy, and with the movement 


and condition of your Majesty’s - 


fleet, and with the personnel of 
that fleet, as shall be assigned 
to them or each of them, from 
time to time, by the First Lord. 
B. The Third Sea Lord and Con- 
troller to be responsible to the 
First Lord for the adminis- 
tration of so much of the busi- 
ness relating to the matériel of 
your Majesty’s fleet as shall from 


First Lord ‘ 
First Sea Lord . 


Second Sea Lord : : 
Third Sea Lord and Contr oller . 
Fourth Sea Lord 3 
Civil Lord . 


Parliamentary Secretary 
Permanent Secretary . 








time to time be assigned to him 
by the First Lord. 

C. The Parliamentary and Finan- 
cial Secretary to be responsible 
to the First Lord for the Fin- 
ance of the Department, and for 
so much of the other business 
of the Admiralty as shall from 
time to time be assigned to him 
by the First Lord. 

D. The Civil Lord and the Per- 
manent Secretary to have such 
duties as shall from time to 
time be assigned to them by 
the First Lord. 


The principle on which this 
Order in Council is drawn is 
not intelligible. There is no 
apparent reason why the divi- 
sions A and B are maintained, 
seeing that the three Sea Lords 
mentioned in A have been 
allotted parts of the general 
business besides that connected 
with the personnel and with 
the movement and condition of 
the fleet. This must mean busi- 
ness connected with supply. 
The Order sanctions the aboli- 
tion of the broad division be- 
tween the conduct of war and 
the supply of matériel which 
obtained under the system of 
the Admiralty and Navy 
Boards, under the later plan of 
Mr Childers, and is generally ac- 
cepted as sound in all successful 
military administrations. 

Under this Order the First 
Lord made the following general 
distribution of business :— 


General direction of business. 
Organisation for war and distribution 


of the fleet. 
Personnel. 
Matériel. 
Supplies and transport. 
—— buildings, and Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 
Finance. 
Admiralty business. 
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This distribution corresponds 
to that recently introduced at 
the War Office. It accords 
with the principle of separating 
the conduct of war from supply, 
and might prove to be success- 
ful if it were adhered to; but, 
as will be seen, it is being 
widely departed from. 

The business of the First 
Sea Lord is more particularly 
defined as— 

1. Preparation for war; all 
large questions of naval 
policy and maritime war- 
fare—to advise. 

2. The fighting and sea-going 
efficiency of the fleet, its 
organisation and mobil- 
isation ; the distribution 
and movements of all 
ships in commission or 
in the fleet reserve. 

3. The control of the Intel- 
ligence, Hydrographical, 
and Naval Ordnance 
Departments. 

The First Sea Lord is here 

. made solely responsible for the 
fighting and sea-going efficiency 
of the fleet. This is an entirely 
new departure, which virtually 
makes him supreme over all his 
colleagues, since those words 
cover everything. It is a note- 
worthy fact that under the 
new War Office organisation, 
which was modelled on that 
of the Admiralty, no such re- 
sponsibility is placed on the 
Chief of the General Staff— 
the counterpart of the First 
Sea Lord. Had that been 
done, that officer would have 
become virtually Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, with full 
control over the supply depart- 
ments, which has been proved 


The Position of Controller Lowered. 
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by experience to be an unsound 
arrangement. 

Again, the Controller’s duties 
have been largely altered and 
reduced. Much of his respon- 
sibility seems to have been 
transferred to the First Sea 
Lord. Under the Orders in 
Council of 1869 and 1872 he 
was held responsible for so 
much of the business as relates 
to the matériel, which was 
defined as that relating to the 
building and repairing of ships, 
to guns, and to naval stores. 
Under the new Order he is only 
to be responsible for so much 
of this business as shall from 
time to time be assigned to 
him by the First Lord. This 
is a very great and far-reach- 
ing change. 

The new Distribution of 
Business allots to the Controller 
the entire administration of the 
dockyards, dockyard reserve, 
and dockyard craft; the con- 
trol of certain departments 
connected with the dockyards, 
of the personnel of the dock- 
yards, and of the inspecting 
staff at contractors’ works; 
also naval ordnance questions 
affecting construction; and 
other matters not necessary 
to mention. The construction 
and repair of ships formerly 
included have been omitted, 
apparently because he can no 
longer be held accountable for 
matters which are included in 
the fighting and seagoing 
efficiency of the fleet, and thus 
come under the sole responsi- 
bility of the First Sea Lord. 
It will be seen that this change 
will involve the transfer of 
work and responsibility from 
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the Controller to the First Sea 
Lord, upon whom will be con- 
centrated the responsibility not 
only for the conduct of war, 
which is his proper function, 
but also for the most important 
part of the supply of matériel. 


The Committee on Designs, 
over which the First Sea Lord 
presides, now merits attention. 
It is an irresponsible body. 
Of fifteen members five hold 
responsible offices—viz., First 
Sea Lord, Controller, Director of 
Naval Construction, Engineer- 
in-Chief, and Director of Naval 
Ordnance: the remainder are 
irresponsible, being either sub- 
ordinate officials or non-officials, 
who, as no reports are to be 
published, will not have to face 
public criticism. It is an in- 
stance of the tendency not only 
to transfer the control of the 
matériel from the Controller to 
the First Sea Lord, but to 
undermine the authority and 
influence of the other members 
of the Board over the general 
shipbuilding policy. The broad 
requirements to be met by any 
design are still to be settled by 
the Board in the first instance, 
but every design is greatly 
modified during its growth by 
opinion, including that of this 
committee, on which largely 
preponderate specialists in ques- 
tions connected with matériel, 
only a very small minority being 
unconnected with it. Broad 
and comprehensive views, ac- 
companied with wide know- 
ledge of the principles under- 
lying the conduct of war, are 
inadequately represented. A 
committee thus constituted can- 


The Committee on Designs Unsound. 
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not fail to increase the tend- 
ency to view the ship as a 
unit, without sufficient regard 
to tactical and strategical re- 
quirements, which should be 
the dominating facturs in con- 
sidering any design. 

Will they not be liable to 
attach undue importance to 
great size and thick armour? 
To great size, although ex- 
perience shows that big ships 
are no more free than small 
ones from the risks of being 
sunk or of being disabled in 
their machinery? To thick ar- 
mour, although ships have been 
worsted without their armour 
being perforated? Will they 
realise that neither in practice 
nor in theory has it ever been 
proved that superior speed gives 
any tactical advantage, unless it 
be thought an advantage to be 
able to run away? And that 
strategically its value is dis- 
counted by its liability to fail 
when wanted, owing to acci- 
dents, the necessity of saving 
coal, and other causes, and by 
the fact that the command of 
the sea can only be decided by 
hostile fleets meeting and fight- 
ing? It is much to be feared 
that they will do nothing to 
check the diversion of money 
from fighting power to speed, 
for which the craze is as much 
unsupported by reason as was 
the adoption of the ram after 
the battle of Lissa. It is more 
likely that the latest mechanical 
novelty will seem to them to be 
more important than well-tried 
principles of war, with which 
the majority of the Committee 
are probably unfamiliar. 

In pursuance of the policy of 
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obliterating the division be- 
tween the conduct of war and 
supply, and of concentrating 
them in the same hand, con- 
trary to well-established prin- 
ciples, the First Sea Lord pre- 
sides over the Committee on 
Dockyard Administration, with 
the Controller, other depart- 
mental officers, and a superin- 
tendent of a private yard, as 
members. What would be said 
if the Chief of the General Staff 
at the War Office was placed 
on a committee to inquire into 
the working of half a dozen 
Woolwich Arsenals? The case 
is parallel, and has only to be 
stated in this plain way to show 
how mistaken is the policy. The 
whole tendency of the recent 
changes, coupled with the selec- 
tion of a comparatively junior 
officer for the post, points to a 
policy of unduly depressing the 
position and authority of the 
Controller of the Navy with 
a view to concentrating the 
questions connected with ship- 
building and the dockyards 
—the matériel—in the hands 
of the First Sea Lord, whose 
attention ought to be con- 
centrated on large questions 
of policy. 


The new Distribution of 
Business under which the First 
Sea Lord is made alone re- 
sponsible for the fighting and 
seagoing efficiency of the fleet 
is a far-reaching innovation, 
which greatly lowers the posi- 
tion and authority of the 
other members of the Board. 
To the superficial mind it 
may appear that his author- 
ity will be increased, but re- 


The Admiralty will lose Prestige. 
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flection will bring conviction 
that the very contrary will be 
the case, since he will have the 
support not of responsible col- 
leagues but of irresponsible 
men, who will be practically 
only heads of departments 
under him. 

That there is a real danger 
of the interposition of the First 
Sea Lord between the First 
Lord and the other Lords, is 
confirmed by the insertion of 
a note to the Distribution of 
business to the effect that all 
members of the Board will 
have the right to communicate 
direct with the First Lord. 
Such a note was quite un- 
necessary, and did not exist 
previous to the issue of this 
new Order, which alone indi- 
cates the existence of a doubt 
on well-established usage. 
The characters and standing of 
the men who will accept office 
under such conditions must 
deteriorate. The weight with 
which the First Lord will speak 
will be gradually lowered with 
the loss of prestige by his 
colleagues. 

The authority of the Admir- 
alty must suffer, since its suc- 
cess in the past has been due 
to the fact that in it were 
found united to an elastic and 
undefined extent the political 
and professional elements which 
adjusted themselves to cir- 
cumstances as these changed. 
Although administering a mili- 
tary service, the Lords are civil 
officers, and as such are on a 
common footing, which makes 
for union. Each has carried 
weight depending not only 
upon his position, but largely 
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upon his knowledge, ability, and 
force of character, which have 
had large scope to influence 
decision, while personal ambi- 
tion has been held in check 
and subordinated to the gen- 
eral good by decisions being 
promulgated in the name of 
an impersonal Board. These 
advantages are in danger of 
being lost under the recent 
changes. 

The reader may perhaps be 
now convinced that the weak 
point in naval administration 
since the changes introduced 
by Sir James Graham has been 
the diversion of Admiralty and 
Naval thought from questions 
connected with the conduct of 
war to questions of matériel. 
The tendency is so strong that 
even in the face of a distribu- 
tion of business, which was ap- 
parently intended to keep the 
two subjects more distinct and 
to elevate the former, the latter 
is still in the ascendant, and 
occupies the first place in the 
minds of not a few. ‘“ Men’s 
deeds are after as they have 
been accustomed,” as Bacon 
most truly wrote. Men who 
have been employed for many 
years in considering questions 
connected with guns, armour, 
building and repairing ships, 
cannot be expected to turn 
their thoughts to the study of 
war—a widely different sub- 
ject. The evil results of the 
faulty line of thought are very 
serious, a8 can be seen by con- 
sidering recent action on the 
part of the Admiralty, which 
may be considered to be now 
dominated by the matériel 
school. 


Strategical Mistakes, 
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In the oft-quoted Memor- 
andum laid before the Colonial 
Conference in 1902, the Ad- 
miralty set forth the great 
principles underlying maritime 
war, and dwelt especially on 
the necessity of concentration. 
In the same year, without 
attracting undue attention to 
the changes in progress, they 
proceeded to give effect to their 
views by developing the Home 
Fleet under a Commander-in- 
Chief, by forming an Armoured 
Cruiser Squadron, by reorgan- 
ising the Destroyer Flotillas, 
and by rearranging the foreign 
stations. 

After an interval of two 
years further steps have been 
taken with the same object. 
The battleships in European 
waters have been rearranged, 
four being transferred from the 
Mediterranean to the Home 
Fleet. The Channel (now 
Atlantic) Fleet, for some years 
the detached force held avail- 
able to reinforce either the 
Mediterranean or Home Fleet 
as required, has been placed 
under a Commander-in-Chief, 
and permanently based on 
Gibraltar. Thus the actual 
battleship force in the Mediter- 
ranean has been increased from 
twelve to sixteen battleships, 
and is now placed under dual 
control. It is evident that the 
admiral in command of the 
Atlantic Fleet is not a true 
Commander-in-Chief, as both 
during peace manceuvres and 
war he will act under another 
officer. Such an arrangement 
is contrary to sound strategic 
principles, as it makes against 
concentration and cuts off the 
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Mediterranean Fleet from its 
Western base. The dockyard 
at Gibraltar is apparently the 
underlying cause, but would 
never have been accepted by a 
strategist as a sufficient reason. 
Advantage has been taken 
of the completion of armoured 
cruisers to increase the strength 
of the several fleets in Euro- 
pean waters in that description 
of ship, and to concentrate 
them in squadrons—a strategic 
measure which their capital 
importance demands, The 
strategic grounds for doing 
this were brought into notice 
during the peace manceuvres 
of 1901, and have been since 
confirmed by Russian and 
Japanese experience during the 
existing war. The present 
Admiralty Board do not seem 
to appreciate the fact that 
the concentration of the arm- 
oured cruisers leaves the field 
clear to smaller cruisers to prey 
on our commerce, which will 
be unprotected if our small 
ships are broken up or sold. 
Neither do they appear to 
understand the extent to which 
the small ship is favoured by 
the large chances against meet- 
ing on the trackless ocean. 
This brings us to the aston- 
ishing Parliamentary returns of 
vessels struck off the list of 
effective ships of war, dated 
6th and 22nd March 1905, 
which include the names of 
155 ships. The returns are 
very misleading, as they are 
swelled by the names not 
only of hulks long since con- 
demned, but also of ships en- 
tirely efficient. The issue has 
been confused either through 


Efficient. Ships condemned. 
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want of clear thinking or of 
set purpose by introducing such 
meaningless terms as “ships of 
comparatively small fighting 
value” and “ships available 
for subsidiary purposes of war.” 
The magnitude of the blunder 
which has been committed will 
be understood when it is 
realised that two Japanese 
cruisers—the Naniwa and Taka- 
chitho—of about 3600 tons, com- 
pleted in 1885, engaged suc- 
cessfully the Russian cruiser 
Rurik of 11,000 tons, completed 
in 1895, and that several 
Japanese small ships more 
than fifteen years old have 
done most useful work during 
the present war. In the face 
of this war experience, four 
cruisers of the Australia class 
of 5600 tons, completed in 
1888-89, and repaired during 
the last six years at a cost of 
£200,000, besides ten cruisers of 
the Tribune class of 3600 tons, 
completed in 1891-92, have 
been classed as of comparatively 
small fighting value! Among 
other ships sold on the 4th 
April, many of which are as 
effective as, or more so than, 
those used by the Japanese, two 
ships of the Australia class may 
be mentioned. Each cost orig- 
inally about £266,000, and sold 
for only £10,000. 

The present unreasoned craze 
to hastily condemn ships as 
obsolete is quite contrary to 
war experience. The ancient 
Naniwa has done better service 
than the modern Askold or 
Novik. It is evident that the 
nature and amount of the work 
which war involves is but little 
understood. Under cover of 
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the battle- fleets an immense 
amount of work has to be done, 
not only in attending on the 
fleet itself, but in connection 
with any military expedition 
which may be undertaken. 
This can be best intrusted to 
small ships of no great power. 
Many ships will also be re- 
quired to cover the trade from 
the attack to which it will be 
exposed from the small cruisers 
of the enemy—the most dan- 
gerous form of attack. In 
fact, the work will be so mul- 
tifarious that place will always 
be found for every ship which 
carries a gun. Sufficient has 
perhaps been said to convince 
the reader that many ships are 
being prematurely condemned. 
This is undoubtedly due to 
neglect of the study of war, 
and to attaching too much im- 
portance to the matériel. It is 
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forgotten that the spirit of the 
men in the ships is more im- 
portant than the ships them- 


selves. The most serious 
feature of the policy of pre- 
maturely condemning ships 


initiated by the present Board 
is the spirit which is incul- 
cated. It is not the spirit 
which led the famous Lord 
Cochrane in an obsolete brig 
to capture a Spanish frigate ; 
it is not the spirit shown by 
von Tegetthof, who, when told 
that the ships were not up-to- 
date, replied, ‘Only send 
them! Send them as they 
are; I'll find some use for 
them!” And emphatically it 
is not the traditional spirit of 
the British navy, which has 
hitherto always been ready to 
hoist the pendant on anything 
that will float, rather than be 
left behind. 
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SIR JAMES BROWNE AND THE HARNAI RAILWAY. 


IN his ‘ Horze Subsecivee’ that 
most charming writer, and still 
more charming person, Dr John 
Brown, writes of Dr Chalmers 
as follows: “He was .. . 
a solar man, he drew after him 
his own firmament of planets. 
They, like all free agents, had 
their centrifugal forces acting 
ever towards an independent 
solitary course, but the centrip- 
etal also was there, and they 
moved with and around their 
imperial sun.” 

So it was with “Buster” 
Browne, whose biography has 
recently been published from 
the pen of General M‘Leod 
Innes. But in this the bio- 
grapher, being the older and 
senior officer, has written as an 
elder brother might have done 
—in appreciation and admira- 
tion, but not from the point of 
view of the disciple. 

It may perhaps be permitted 
for one who was a planet—an 
asteroid, perhaps; at all events 
a very close and intimate friend 
—to add some personal recol- 
lections of his association with 
Sir James Browne during the 
period when the heaviest task 
of all his strenuous and busy 
life was carried out—that is to 
say, during the years when, in 
spite of the greatest difficulties, 
he constructed the railway 
from the deserts west of the 
Indus past Harnai to the up- 
lands of Quetta and Peshin. 

The story involves some by- 
gone political history concern- 
ing Central Asia and Afghan- 
istan. The British public is 





not much concerned in such 
history. Russian statesmen 
may violate their engagements, 
the Czar may break his word, 
a Central Asian tribe may be 
involved in cruel war, but the 
matter is not one which enters 
much into the mind of the 
British taxpayer. Even if a 
frontier tribe rises and commits 
some act of murder and treach- 
ery, it will hardly be noticed in 
the English newspapers. But 
when a brave man passes away 
in some remote corner of the 
Empire, the home- staying 
Briton likes to know how one 
of his own flesh and blood has 
upheld the honour of the Union- 
Jack, and has shown that the 
breed of men nurtured in these 
northern islands continues to 
show the same hardy character 
that led their fathers to distant 
lands. 

The general election of 1880 
overthrew the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and intro- 
duced a Cabinet under Mr 
Gladstone pledged to peace, 
retrenchment, and reform. It 
also found the country engaged 
in a war in Afghanistan which 
cost some eighteen millions 
sterling and many valuable 
lives. The Government re- 
solved to stop that war as soon 
as possible, and throw away its 


results. Among these results 
was the Kandahar State 
Railway. 


Not that this railway had 
been made to Kandahar—it 
has not reached that place even 
yet—but it had for its object 
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the extension of the railway 
system in the Indus valley to 
the uplands of Afghanistan. 
Part of the line had been made 
in 1880, more of it had been 
carefully surveyed, all had been 
hastily reconnoitred, when the 
order for abandonment came. 
After the disastrous affair at 
Maiwand, the troops who pro- 
tected the workmen, and whose 
presence alone made work pos- 
sible, were withdrawn. The 
workmen and money, &c., used 
onthe works wereto be sent back 
to India under a small escort. 
The result was that the savage 
hill tribes were at once on the 
alert for plunder, and on August 
6, 1880, massacred, in one of 
the defiles now traversed by the 
railway, a number of defence- 
less men, and stole a large 
quantity of treasure. 

It is true that an expedition 
subsequently followed up the 
raiders and punished the ring- 
leaders, but the effect in the 
country was bad, and continued 
so for long after. 

There had been a good deal 
of work begun on the railway 
in 1880, but it had not suffi- 
ciently advanced to have any 
permanent value; while stores 
collected at great expense were 
subsequently sold—such of 
them at least as could find 
purchasers —at considerable 
loss. 

Three years passed away, 
and meantime Russian activity 
had been most marked. Skobe- 
leff—hero of Plevna—had won 
a great victory over the Tekke 
Turkomans early in 1881. 
Subsequently Alikhanoff by his 
intrigues, and M. Lessar, the 
railway engineer, by his sur- 





veys, had paved the way for 
the annexation of the Merv 
oasis. The railway beyond the 
Caspian eastwards from Kras- 
novodsk had been started. The 
Russians were creeping on, and 
their advance was viewed with 
much misgiving by Indian 
statesmen, who realised that 
the action of the Gladstone 
Cabinet in abandoning the rail- 
way works was as premature 
as it was reckless. 

It was in October 1883 that 
I first came into contact offici- 
ally with Sir James Browne. 
I was then holding an appoint- 
ment in connection with the 
railways which converge on 
Lucknow, and I had there 
all that the heart of a sub- 
altern could desire, — comfort- 
able quarters, a good lot of 
horses in my stables, many 
genial friends, and sufficient 
and congenial work. Besides, 
it was just at the delightful 
time of year when the Indian 
cold weather is beginning, and 
when all the heat and worries 
of the past few months are put 
away with the punkahs. And 
yet one morning when I re- 
ceived a telegram from Colonel 
Browne to say that he had been 
appointed Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Kandahar State Railway, 
once more to be begun, and 
asking me to come as his per- 
sonal assistant, I replied at 
once, joyfully accepting, to the 
intense astonishment of my 
then official chief, who could 
not understand why I should 
be in such a hurry to exchange 
my comfortable rooms and the 
excellent cuisine of the Chutter 
Munzil Club for the rigours of 
a winter on the frontier in a 
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tent, and living on the coarse 
food of the country. Yet to 
the soldier who has served on 
the Indian frontier, all other 
places in the East seem tame. 

Some four days’ and nights’ 
railway journey brought me 
to Sibi, on the edge of the 
Sind desert, and near the base 
of the hill-country. Sibi, then 
a squalid collection of huts, 
was so undesirable a residence 
that the natives had a rhyme 
about it— 


‘* Sibi che paida shud 
Dozakh che faidd bud ?” 


(“Since Sibi was created, what 
is the use of hell?”) When I 
arrived there late in the twi- 
light of a cold evening, it 
certainly was a dreary spot. 
A strong wind was blowing 
from the hills bearing clouds of 
sand. The few natives moving 
about the platform of the rail- 
way station had their heads 
tied up to keep out the dust, 
and looked uniformly miserable. 
But among them, cheery and 
jolly, strode Buster Browne, 
with a warm hearty welcome 
for me. He had come on a 
trolly from Nari Gorge, seven 
miles off, where our temporary 
headquarters were to be, to 
meet me. It was impossible to 
be in low spirits in his presence ; 
and although our journey on 
that trolly, up-hill and against 
the wind, was cold and slow, 
yet it was relieved from tedium 
by the cheery presence of my 
new chief, who kept telling me, 
in his own graphic way, the 
facts which had led to our 
being there together and the 
task that lay before us. 

He had arrived some days 
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before. I was the first officer 
of railway experience who had 
turned up, but there were a 
good many others who had 
come before me. Two half- 
battalions of pioneers had 
come, and four companies of 
native sappers. These were 
for the most part officered by 
young R.E. officers fresh from 
home, full of learning in an 
undigested state. ‘They are 
like young bears learning to 
dance on hot plates,” said 
the engineer-in-chief; “the 
hotter the plates, the quicker 
they learn. And I think they 
will find the plates hot enough 
in all conscience!” Then other 
engineers, of railway experience 
and with frontier knowledge if 
possible, had been asked for, 
and were expected. 

As regards subordinates, 
there were only the riff-raff 
and sweepings of other depart- 
ments available; for respectable 
natives would not go to a place 
with such an evil reputation, 
and good reliable men naturally 
were not likely to be spared by 
their own masters. Doubtless 
others would come in course 
of time, but we would have 
to make the best of what 
we could get. Col. Browne 
had brought an_ excellent 
European clerk to take charge 
of his office—a man with 
a memory like a Milner safe, 
and a walking encyclopedia 
of regulations and routine. He 
had under him a very miscel- 
laneous assortment of under- 
lings. Asregards accounts, the 
orders were that the work was 
to be done on active service 
conditions —i.e., there was to 
be no sending in of detailed 
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estimates and then awaiting 
sanction before commencement. 
On the contrary, the work was 
to be pushed on at all hazards 
as fast as possible; but although 
it was to be on railway gradi- 
ents and curves, and with 
bridges for the heaviest loco- 
motives, it was not to be called 
a railway—it was to be called 
“The Harnai Road Improve- 
ment Scheme” (so as to save 
Mr Gladstone’s face), and no 
rails were to be bought. 

All this and more my new 
chief told me as the trolly 
slowly worked its way to Nari. 
There, on the sandy gravel at 
the desert edge, the four sapper 
companies were encamped, their 
tents much inconvenienced by 
the gale (“a noble army of 
martyrs,” remarked my com- 
panion). We had shelter in 
one of the staff quarters built 
in 1880—a dreary mud building, 
with unglazed doors and win- 
dows, but a very welcome port 
in such a storm. There the 
colonel’s cordon bleu, after the 
manner of Indian servants, had 
an excellent dinner ready for 
us, and subsequently we soundly 
slept in some sheltered corner. 

Next day we examined the 
surveys prepared in 1880 and 
considered our plan of campaign. 
Certainly the task, even under 
the most favourable conditions, 
was a gigantic one. From Sibi, 
which is 300 feet above the sea- 
level, to the summit of the 
mountain pass—which the rail- 
way had to cross at an altitude 
of 6500 feet—the distance is 
120 miles; so that there would 
necessarily need to be through- 
out an ascending gradient, yet 
not too steep, for the line was 


to be of the standard broad 
gauge (54 feet) of the ordinary 
Indian trunk lines. Expedients, 
therefore, such as the European 
traveller sees in Switzerland on 
such lines as the St Gothard 
(the highest point on which, by 
the way, is only some 3500 feet), 
would have to be tried, and an 
immense amount of tunnelling, 
rock-cutting, and _ bridging 
would have to be carried out. 
The varying altitudes of the line 
would involve great varieties 
of climate; and it was very 
doubtful whether work would 
be possible at all parts of it all 
the year round, for the heat in 
the lower valleys in summer 
would be as intolerable as the 
cold in the mountains in winter. 
(Subsequently it was found that 
the temperature varied from 
124° F. in the house in the lower 
parts of the line, to 18° F. be- 
low zero in the verandahs of the 
houses at the summit.) Another 
matter of careful consideration 
was the attitude of the tribes. 
They had already shown their 
teeth and had their punish- 
ment, and the question was 
whether they would not in- 
terrupt the progress of work 
continually by petty robberies 
and murders, even if there were 
no organised attacks. Looking 
back on the events as they 
happened, and knowing what 
our previous experience had 
been in other parts of the 
frontier, I can only attribute 
our immunity from _ serious 
trouble in this respect to the 
marvellous personal influence 
of Sir James Browne—a fact of 
the greatest importance, for 
which I think he never obtained 
sufficient credit. 
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The country itself through 
which the work had to be 
carried out has been described 
by a writer in ‘Engineering’ 
in the following graphic lan- 
guage :— 

“The line does not wind its way 
through smiling valleys to the breezy 
heights above, and then after a rush 
through an alpine region break out 
with mile after mile of a verdant 
plain like the railways which lead 
from France and Germany to Northern 
Italy. On the contrary, it traverses a 
region of arid rock, without a tree and 
bush, and with scarcely a blade of 
grass—a country on which nature has 

oured out all the climatic curses at 

er command, ... The few inhabit- 
ants are thieves by nature and cut- 
throats by profession, and regard a 
stranger like a gamekeeper does a 
hawk—something to be bagged at all 
costs. Food there is none, and water 
is often absent for miles ; timber and 
fuel are unknown; and, in a word, 
desolation writ very large is graven 
on the face of the land.” 


Although the above was very 
true, and is so still to a great 
extent, time and the railway 
have brought peace and many 
other changes. To-day in one 
of those upland valleys close to 
the railway, a colliery with 
modern machinery is going on 
in full swing, and the inhabit- 
ants are cheerfully working at 
honest labour. 

This, however, was a vision 
far beyond our wildest dreams 
in 1883. When talking over 
our plan of operations, my chief 
said he could not absolutely 
determine details until, first, he 
had gone over the whole line 
with Mr Molesworth (now Sir 
Guilford Molesworth, President 
of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers), who, as consulting 
engineer to Government, was 
shortly expected ; and secondly, 


till certain blank spaces on the 
map had been reconnoitred. 
This last task, much to my 
delight, was to be part of my 
duty. As soon as certain other 
preliminaries had been settled, 
I was to explore these unknown 
regions and report on their 
possibilities from a railway 
point of view. 

Colonel Browne’s ideas on 
the subject of the duties of a 
personal assistant were, like 
most of his ideas, original and 
unconventional. Usually these 
duties consist in examining 
plans, estimates, and reports, 
in superintending the office, 
and generally in relieving his 
chief of all minor and routine 
work, But such were not to 
be my functions. I found that 
I was to have such a knowledge 
of all the work that I should 
be able to carry on the control 
without any interrupiion in 
event of any temporary ab- 
sence for days, or even weeks, 
of my chief. I was to have 
control of the stores required, 
and specially to consider the 
details of all military, sanitary, 
and political arrangements. 
And I was to be ready to fill 
a gap at any time and place if 
any officer was incapacitated 
or overworked. All office 
routine was to be left in the 
hands of the excellent head- 
clerk mentioned above. 

One of the first tasks was to 
make out some list of the stores 
available from the old works, 
and see what others had to be 
ordered. As one examined the 
remains of the old stores, one’s 
heart sank. Such a hetero- 
geneous collection of rubbish— 
old broken tools, odds and ends 
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of machinery and worn-out 
instruments—it would be hard 
to find. There was a maga- 
zine with a certain quantity of 
dynamite which was not merely 
useless but absolutely danger- 
ous, years of neglect having 
so separated the chemical in- 
gredients that the mere hand- 
ling of it was a very ticklish 
operation. This we had care- 
fully to destroy—not by any 
means a pleasant job. To re- 
place it and provide for the 
extensive blasting that would 
be required, we ordered some 
hundreds of tons of explosives 
from every arsenal in India, 
and gave Nobel’s Dynamite 
Company the largest order they 
ever had. All this material 
was rapidly used up. 

Orders for tools and mach- 
inery had to be given on a 
similar scale. Telegrams poured 
out to manufacturing firms in 
England and India in utter 
defiance of the regulations, 
which insist upon such orders 
being given, according to 
official phrase, “ by indent on 
the Secretary of State,” —a 
term which seems to imply some 
violent attack on the person 
of that august functionary, but 
which only means the deliberate 
and slow process of ordering all 
materials through an official 
channel. Had such a method 
been adopted we could not 
possibly have done the work 
in the time, and so regulations 
were thrown to the winds. 

Meantime all sorts of labour- 
ing gangs came pouring in, 
attracted by the prospect of 
work at remunerative rates. 
Fortunately, too, engineers of 
experience arrived on the scene, 
VOL. CLXXVII.—NO. MLXXV, 


notably Captain (now Colonel 
Sir Buchanan) Scott, to whom 
more than to any one else, after 
Sir James Browne, the success 
of the work was due. 

Mr Molesworth too came 
about that time, and he, with 
the engineer-in-chief, spent 
some three or four weeks going 
over the proposed line and de- 
ciding the details of its course. 
From the result of their joint- 
examination Colonel Browne 
was able to prepare an idea 
of the estimated cost, consider- 
ing each mile on its own merits, 
‘and roughly calculating from 
past experience what the ex- 
penditure would be. Such an 
estimate was admittedly ap- 
proximate, but I believe it 
worked out to something near 
the actual figures. With its 
submission, however, began the 
first of the many official worries 
that, from this time forward 
until the close of the works, 
constantly bombarded him. 
The rules for the construction 
of Indian engineering works, 
under peace conditions, insist 
rightly on detailed plans of 
everything being first prepared, 
then statements of quantities 
being obtained from those 
plans, and then an estimate 
of the cost deduced from the 
quantities at certain prices 
based on elaborate specifica- 
tions. Then the whole is sub- 
mitted for examination by 
supreme authority; and if 
sanctioned and funds allotted, 
the expenditure is passed so 
long as the work is executed 
in exact accordance with what 
is sanctioned. 

This process of “ regularising 
the expenditure,” . use the 
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official phrase, would no doubt 
have been suitable in the case 
of the Harnai Railway, if time 
had not been an object. To 
carry out its provisions, how- 
ever, would not only have 
entailed a large staff employed 
on nothing else, but would have 
postponed the execution of the 
work indefinitely. Browne’s 
orders were to push on with 
all possible speed, on account 
of the Imperial questions in- 
volved. When pressed to send 
in, by officials who can have 
had no conception of the diffi- 
culty of the task which they 
were ordering, a detailed esti- 
mate for the whole of the line, 
his reply was that to do so was 
incompatible with his orders to 
push on the work with all 
speed ; that if the Government 
wished to know the probable 
nature of their liabilities, he 
could furnish them with the 
approximate forecast above 
mentioned, which he said was 
much more likely to be accurate 
“than a bogus estimate based 
upon bogus quantities and bogus 
rates.” 

At that time, however, the 
Member of Council for Public 
Works, an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service, did not seem to 
have realised that the Imperial 
necessities of the case demanded 
exceptional treatment ; and from 
that time forward the irregular- 
ities, from a regulation point of 
view, were made a matter of con- 
tinual and acrimonious corre- 
spondence, and even censure. 

I am, however, anticipating. 
As soon as Mr Molesworth’s 
visit was over, I was sent off to 
explore. My guide was a little 
Kakar Pathan named Khyroo, 
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who had been one of Colonel 
Browne’s agents, or spies, in 
the Afghan War. He was a 
little man, with beady black 
eyes and a nose like a ferret, 
with a profound admiration for 
Browne Sahib. He turned up 
one day when we were in 
camp, and hailed Browne as 
an old friend. Much pleased 
to see the little man, Browne 
introduced me. 

“This,” he said in Pushto, 
laying his hand on my 
shoulder, “is my friend. I 
give him into your hand. I 
want him to explore the 
country. You must lead him, 
and see that he gets through 
all right.” 

“With both eyes,” replied 
Khyroo, giving the strongest 
promise, short of an oath, that 
a Pathan can give. 

Many a wild outlandish place 
did I visit with the little man. 
He was a marvellous guide, 
and seemed to know every 
path in the mountains. Some- 
times we went alone by our 
two selves, and bivouacked at 
night under the shelter of a 
rock or a bush; at other times 
we were on the ramble for 
several days, accompanied by 
my Persian servant and a few 
of the wild tribesmen of the 
country. But we never had 
any escort, and I trusted en- 
tirely to Khyroo. The country, 
I suppose, is now well known, 
but it was then a terra incog- 
nita to white men. 

The result of my exploration 
was, however, that no practic- 
able route was possible other 
than that through the Chuppar 
Rift. 


It was late in the evening 
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of a January day that I first 
saw this place. I was trudg- 
ing down a valley between two 
parallel mountain-ranges, when I 
noticed that the valley seemed to 
rise, instead of falling, in front 
of me. On reaching the lowest 
spot, I found that the little 
stream I had been descending 
suddenly turned off at a right 
angle through a narrow cleft 
in the hillside, and following 
this, I found myself in a tor- 
tuous gorge with precipices 
towering on both sides. Down 
the gorge the stream brawled 
and tumbled over many rocks, 
the scenery reminding one of 
Doré’s pictures of Dante’s In- 
ferno. Farther on the gorge 
opened into an amphitheatre 
of precipices, with a tangled 
mass of rocks and débris below, 
and then again it narrowed into 
another defile. To conquer the 
difficulties of nature there was 
indeed a task for a Titan. 
After rejoining my chief we 
moved our camp to a_ place 
called Babarkach, at the end 
of the gorge, fourteen miles 
long, where the Nari, a river 
about the size of the Tay 
at Dunkeld, forces its way 
through a precipitous series of 
conglomerate ridges and rocks. 
Near our camp were the sites 
of five large bridges; and not 
more than three miles off, 
Scott was tackling another 
dangerous gorge. There Col- 
onel Browne and I lived to- 
gether for the first three 
months of 1884, and our inti- 
macy ripened into very warm 
friendship. One might suppose 
that two men living alone 
together, and far from the 
busy haunts of civilisation, 


would find conversation dull. 
But this was far from being 
the case. Apart from the 
many varied professional in- 
terests that we had in common, 
there was in him an almost 
inexhaustible fund of know- 
ledge. He had travelled all 
over Europe, in America, and 
in many parts of India. His 
reading was of many authors 
in many languages. He had 
had in France a classical edu- 
cation, and had not bidden 
good-bye to Horace and Homer 
when he left school. French 
and German were as familiar 
to him as English, or, for the 
matter of that, Hindustani and 
Pushto; while among the few 
‘books that formed his travel- 
ling library were scientific 
works in Italian and novels in 
Russian. He was a splendid 
raconteur, and told stories both 
for and against himself—yarns 
about his travels and cam- 
paigns, which were never stale, 
and often infinitely amusing. 
Often we discussed frontier 
political questions, especially 
as they related to our work. 
He insisted that the regulations 
framed for the average peaceful 
Indian district could not be 
applied in their entirety to the 
frontier, where individual per- 
sonality counts for so much. 
There an officer has to rely on 
broad principles, and, in carry- 
ing them out according to his 
conscience and ability, has to 
risk not merely life and limb, 
but sometimes, what is dearer, 
his reputation, The chances 
of “taking a toss” have to 
be faced, but the great thing 
is to ride straight. He would 
forgive almost any fault in a 
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man who was_ absolutely 
straight, but the strongest of 
his invectives were reserved 
for the arduous crooked ways 
of some functionaries with 
whom we had dealings. One 
of his favourite mottoes, too, 
was “Ex arduis arduor” — 
“harder with hammering ”; and 
in this sense he watched with 
interest the development of his 
‘‘young bears,” as he always 
called the young officers. They 
were beginning to dance to 
some purpose by that time, and 
he prophesied great things for 
them. In this he was right. 
In 1900, in South Africa and 
in China, the railways which 
supplied the armies operating 
in those countries were recon- 
structed and worked, with the 
greatest possible success, chiefly 
by men who had been “Buster” 
Browne’s “ young bears.” 
Often, too, sitting under the 
starry skies after dinner, we 
wandered off into discussions of 
the gravest subjects—religion, 
revelation, prayer. As in other 
matters, his views on such deep 
questions were not conven- 
tional, but they were practical, 
and they formed the founda- 
tion of his conduct. 
Meantime not very far away 
from us, to the north - west, 
events were taking place of 
much importance. Merv had 
been occupied in February by 
the Russians, and the last 
stage in the movement from 
the southern Caspian and from 
Turkestan respectively, with 
Herat as its ultimate objective, 
was complete. In consequence 


of this Lord Kimberley, in 
May, stated in the House of 
Lords that the reconstruction 
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of the Kandahar State Rail- 
way was to be commenced. 

By the end of March we had 
a good deal of work actually 
done. The headings of three 
tunnels had been completed, 
and one had been lined. The 
foundations of seven bridge 
piers had been laid secure 
against all floods. An enor- 
mous amount of rock - cutting 
had been done. So that his 
lordship’s statement about the 
recommencement of the work 
was evidently served up for 
home consumption. 

The weather, however, in 
the lower gorges was intoler- 
ably hot even then, and every- 
body migrated to the upper 
regions. It meant moving a 
mass of 15,000 to 20,000 work- 
people, besides stores, tools, &c., 
and recommencing a new or- 
ganisation in a fresh place. 
The change of climate to the 
upper regions was extraordin- 
ary. One day in April I 
started with two “young 
bears” to do some survey work 
about ten miles from our camp 
at the summit of the Pass. We 
were caught in torrents of 
rain and sleet, and after wait- 
ing in vain under cover of 
some rocks for the storm to 
cease, we rode back, reaching 
our camp again with some 
difficulty. We had to swim 
one swollen stream, and one of 
my companions was nearly 
drowned. The natives who 
were carrying our survey in- 
struments had to stay out all 
night till the storm abated, 
and cne poor man was frozen 
to death. This occurred at a 
time when the weather in the 
lower gorges was so hot that 
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even natives of Sind would not 
stay to work. 

Before long, however, work 
was in full swing in the upper 
regions. The plan of attack 
on the Chuppar Rift had been 
settled by the chief and Scott, 
and soon the precipices there 
were echoing the boom of ex- 
ploding dynamite and the crash 
of fallen rocks. Work began 
merrily all along the line, and 
the once deserted upland valleys 
became alive with labourers, 
busy as ants, working at cut- 
tings and embankments. We 
had a cheery camp close to the 
Rift, where, after the fashion 
of Englishmen, we cleared a 
space for cricket and polo, and 
made a _ steeplechase course. 
We challenged the garrison of 
Quetta to a series of matches, 
and migrated into that station 
for a week, playing polo and 
other sports by day, and din- 
ing and dancing at night, much 
to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

But the first of our troubles 
in respect of the unhealthiness 
of the climate was beginning. 
Our chief himself went on leave 
to Simla as soon as the work 
had fairly started, partly be- 
cause he needed a little rest 
himself, but chiefly to be with 
his wife, who was then in very 
delicate health, and to whom 
he was most devotedly at- 
tached. Among those of us 
who remained on the work, 
the effects of the bad food and 
exposure began first to mani- 
fest themselves in “frontier 
sores,’ — those strange erup- 
tions well known to all who 
serve on the frontier—an evid- 
ence of poverty of blood. Then 
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came fever and malarial rheum- 
atism, and, among the natives, 
scurvy. This last was a fear- 
ful scourge, which grew worse 
and worse as the season went 
on. In one gang of 42 men 
30 died of this disease. Among 
the sapper companies there 
were hardly men enough to 
furnish working-parties. The 
pioneer battalions had, fortun- 
ately, returned to India at the 
beginning of the hot weather, 
so our anxiety was, so far as 
they were concerned, at an 
end. 

We were all more or less 
saturated with fever, and this 
of course affected the progress 
of the works ; for it is one thing 
to scramble about a precipice 
holding on by one’s eyelids 
when in full health, and quite 
another story when weak and 
dizzy with sickness. However, 
“it’s dogged as does it,” and 
work got on somehow. 

Colonel Browne brought 
back from Simla the import- 
ant news about the African 
Boundary Commission, which 
was to start for Herat at once. 
Had he not been employed on 
a work for which no other man 
could well have been substit- 
uted, he was to have been sent 
in command of the Indian de- 
tachment of the party to meet 
Sir Peter Lumsden at Herat. 
But as the railway work could 
not spare his services, Sir W. 
Ridgway went instead, some- 
what to Browne’s disappoint- 
ment. 

Meantime foreign affairs 
were getting darker. At Khar- 
toum Gordon was alone, look- 
ing for the help that arrived 
too late, and the Russians were 
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massing men in the Merv oasis. 
The Prime Minister of our 
country was having a triumphal 
tour in Scotland, doubtless dis- 
missing from his mind, amid 
the plaudits and gifts of his 
admirers, the disagreeable sub- 
jects of the Sudan and 
Afghanistan. 

My chief often talked over 
the subject with me. ‘ Depend 
upon it, these Russians mean 
mischief, and I should not 
wonder if soon their attitude 
will not compel us to push this 
railway far farther than we 
now intend to do. I am in 
favour of avoiding the Khojak 
altogether and going for 
Nushki.” This view of the 
matter he frequently recom- 
mended officially, but it was 
not acted on during his lifetime. 
Now, twenty years later, the 
accuracy of his forecast has so 
far been accepted that a rail- 
way is being made to Nushki. 

In October orders came for 
the railway work to be pushed 
on in @ manner and on a scale 
far greater than before. The 
restriction about the laying of 
rails was removed. Three 
whole battalions of pioneers 
were sent to the work, and 
Colonel Browne was given the 
local rank of brigadier-general. 
One might have supposed that 
the vexatious rules regarding 
the “regularising”’ of expendi- 
ture would have been relaxed, 
but they were not. The con- 
troversy about this accumulated 
in force to the bitter end. 

A large number of officers, 
chiefly civil engineers, arrived on 
the works. Many of these were 
first-rate men, as good as one 
could wish to find, but there 
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were also some very sore trials. 
One man came to the work and 
remained for five weeks doing 
absolutely nothing, bewildered, 
I suppose, with the rush and 
energy all round, and then he 
put in a medical certificate and 
departed. Another pair were 
continually quarrelling and re- 
porting each other to head- 
quarters. Another, who had 
arrived to take charge of the 
lowest part of the line, signal- 
ised his advent by firing a big 
blast on a precipice at the 
entrance to Nari Gorge, where- 
by the line, at the busiest part 
of the working season, was 
blocked for three weeks, the few 
fine weeks we had too all that 
season. 

As for the subordinates, the 
plate-layers, engine - drivers, 
gangers, &c., they were the 
flotsam and jetsam of Western 
India, men who had come to 
grief in one way or another 
elsewhere. These had to be 
ruled with a pretty tight hand. 
George Stephenson spoke the 
truth when he said, ‘‘ The most 
difficult engineering is the 
engineering of men.” 

But Sir James Browne was 
essentially, like Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, a king of men, 
and all sorts of men acknow- 
ledged his power. On one oc- 
casion a Parsee contractor, Mr 
Doosaboy—a man of some cult- 
ure, who had lived in London 
and Paris and Vienna, and who 
had a contract for quarrying 
and delivering stonefor a certain 
bridge on conditions of a bonus 
if delivered before a certain 
date—came to me saying that 
he did not care about the bonus 
(which was a very substantial 
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one), but that he would like a 
piece of plate with an inscrip- 
tion saying it had been person- 
ally presented to him by Sir 
James Browne. It was of no 
use my telling him that he 
could devote the money to the 
purchase of plate. That was 
not the point. He had worked 
for General Browne, and he 
wished to have a record of the 
fact which could be an heirloom. 

I have often heard men say, 
“T would do this for Buster 
Browne, but I would not for 
anybody else.” 

Scarcely had the working 
season fairly begun when 
cholera broke out. It was not 
very bad, and was stamped out 
by energetic medical arrange- 
ments; but troop trains had to 
be kept ready, so as to pack off 
the three regiments at once if 
it made its appearance among 


them. Fortunately it did not ; 
but the appearance of the 
disease was annoying enough, 
for it resulted in a stampede of 
all the Pathans who formed the 


bulk of our labourers. I had 
gone on a little leave at that 
time, to recover from the effects 
of fever and frontier sores, so 
General Browne told me to 
collect labour about Delhi and 
send them off. I got together 
about four hundred masons and 
bricklayers, who arrived just in 
the nick of time to prevent some 
_ important works coming to a 
full stop. 

And then came rain, and 
with it landslips of the most 
exasperating description, and 
floods which at first were 
merely annoying, causing de- 
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lays, but doing comparatively 
little damage. Latterly they 
became a disaster of the first 
magnitude. 

All this time the engineer-in- 
chief was ubiquitous, travelling 
up and down the line, cheering 
and helping, deciding engineer- 
ing problems of great magni- 
tude, and looking personally 
into every detail. I believe 
he personally inspected every 
foundation of every important 
bridge, and decided on the spot 
how the work should be done, 
Often, at the risk of his neck, 
he used to be scrambling about 
precipices and at the heading 
of treacherous tunnels. Al- 
though daily worried and vexed 
by the restrictions from above, 
and by mistakes from below, I 
never saw him lose his temper 
nor even become irritable. The 
only sign of annoyance was 
biting his moustache, which 
speedily became like that of an 
orthodox Mohammedan, short 
in front, giving a curious belief 
among the people that he was a 
follower of the Prophet !! 

Early in April came the 
“Panjdeh” incident, wherein 
the Russians, taking advantage 
of the Egyptian embarrass- 
ments, and after long delays 
with the Boundary Commis- 
sion, attacked the Afghans, 
and brought us to the very 
verge of war. General Browne 
had already reported that his 
three pioneer battalions could 
march at any time, with every- 
thing ready, to Herat, if re- 
quired, and orders came down 
to move them to the Peshin 
Valley at once. Meantime two 





1 See ‘ Maga’ for August 1896, p. 153. 
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army corps were ordered to 
mobilise for service. 

Just at the time when this 
order came the most appalling 
floods occurred. My general was 
then temporarily at Karachi, 
while I was keeping things 
going at Babarkach. I got a 
telegram from Nari to say the 
floods were threatening the very 
existence of the place; that a 
serious accident had occurred, 
in which two of our best 
engines had been smashed, two 
engine-drivers and a fireman 
killed, and more disasters of 
the same nature. Almost all 
communication had been cut; 
supplies were running short. 
I made my way on foot, and 
with infinite difficulty, over the 
fourteen miles of mountain 
country that separated the 
headquarter camp from Nari, 
and found that certainly mat- 
ters had not been exaggerated. 
I telegraphed at once to my 
chief, but he answered that he 
could not return just then, and 
he authorised me to take any 
steps I chose to restore com- 
munication and forward sup- 
plies, and, above all, to send off 
the pioneer brigade to Peshin 
as soon as I could. For four 
or five days I was working day 
and night battling with the 
floods. I had no clothes be- 
yond what I stood in, and got 
food and sleep as best I could. 
But I had many willing helpers, 
and I knew that whatever steps 
I took, my chief would accept 
responsibility for my actions, 
and make no reproaches for 
any mistake. Communication 
was restored and transport 
collected, though with much 
difficulty. The brigade marched 
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off, sending its sick back to 
India, and reached Peshin in 
due course—2000 fighting men 
in hard condition. They could 
have gone at once farther for- 
ward had it been necessary, but 
the war-cloud passed away. 

The general arrived back 
again after they had gone, 
and resuming the reins him- 
self, sent me on to Peshin to 
start the pioneers at work 
pending further orders. 

But the battle was not yet 
over, and, unfortunately, I was 
the next among the list of 
casualties. Rheumatic fever 
bowled me over, and I crawled 
in to Quetta, where, by the 
kindness of Sir Robert and 
Lady Sandeman, I found shel- 
ter and the kindest attention. 

My dear kind chief came 
to me as soon as possible, in 
the greatest distress. Every 
day, as long as he was in the 
place, he came and sat by me, 
showing the tenderest concern. 
Chelera had broken out, and 
was raging all along the line. 
Some of his most valued 
workers were down with it, 
notably Scott, who, however, 
pulled through, and remained 
to the finish. But many other 
good men succumbed. 

One day he brought me a 
telegram which, though very 
annoying, was very ludicrous. 
It was from the senior native 
clerk in his office at Nari. To 
the best of my recollection it 
ran as follows :-— 


“To THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF. 


“ All babus at Nari assembled have 
in consequence of cholera resolved to 
resign, and in anticipation of sanction 
leave to-night. What can a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?” 
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This meant that, with the 
exception of two European 
clerks, the whole of his office 
had departed. 

Lord Dufferin, with char- 
acteristic kindness, sent him a 
very sympathetic message in 
his difficulties, especially allud- 
ing to the illness of Scott and 
myself. 

In that month of June 1885, 
out of 20,000 men on the works, 
2000 died of cholera. But the 
fire of disease had burnt itself 
out, and from that time for- 
ward the engineering difficul- 
ties alone remained. It was 
not my good fortune to see 
the victory, for, as soon as I 
was fit to be moved, a medical 
board packed me off home. 
My personal recollections of 
the work, therefore, came to 
an end, but not my friendship 
with my chief. Up to the very 
last we kept in touch with one 


another, and many a letter of 
advice and help did I have 
from him in after years. 
Much to my distress, I noticed 
in 1896 that his usual cheery 


tone had changed. He was 
then Agent to the Governor- 
General at Quetta, a post 
which he had taken sorely 
against his inclinations. He 
found the burden of work 
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heavy, and he longed to lay it 
down altogether. Apparently 
there had been divergence of 
views on frontier politics be- 
tween him and those high in 
authority, and he seemed to 
feel that his life’s work was 
done. The end came suddenly, 
and he died in harness as he 
would have wished. 


** Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?” 


He was not an old man—only 


fifty-six ; but his life (to quote 


Dr John Brown again) was 
“an expensive” one—it had 
been expended in his country’s 
service without stint. 

At Christmas, 1903, I went 
for the last time to Quetta to 
see his resting-place. There in 
the little cemetery, surrounded 
by the hills, in a little spot by 
itself under the willows, is a 
white marble cross, typical of 
his pure Christian life, with 
words of immortal hope carved 
in English and Persian. But 
his monument is carved in 
rocky gorges and spanning 
foaming torrents,—a victory 
over obstacles such as rarely, 
if ever, in the history of our 
Indian Empire were overcome 
by mortal man. 

G. K. Scorr MoncRIEFF. 
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REMINISCENCES—ARCH ZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 


IN 


CYPRUS. 


BY SIR R. HAMILTON LANG. 


IT was in 1861 that I went, 
a youth of twenty-five years, 
to Cyprus to reside. I had 
mastered French, acquired a 
good colloquial knowledge of 
Arabic, and was able to read 
with ease and pleasure ‘The 
Thousand Nights and a Night’ 
in the latter language. Modern 
Greek, chiefly spoken in Cyprus, 
I set myself to learn; for to 
find interest in a new country 
one must be able to talk with 
its people in their own ver- 
nacular. The task did not 


prove a difficult one, seeing 
that its written characters had 
been familiar from schoolboy 


days. 

But I had absolutely no anti- 
quarian knowledge, and was 
inclined to regard the study 
of old stones and old coins as 
a waste of time. I was thrown, 
however, much into intercourse 
with a very learned local anti- 
quarian, Mr Demetrius Pierides, 
and by degrees began to take 
an interest in his absorbing 
pastime, and to listen with 
increasing attention to his 
animated description of some 
coin, over 2000 years old, 
which he had picked up, or 
some inscription in Cypriote 
characters which he had un- 
earthed. The visit to the 
island of Mr Waddington and 
Count de Vogué, on an archexo- 
logical mission, also quickened 
my antiquarian instincts, and 
I delighted in their conversa- 
tion, which was all of old-world 


problems. Later on came a 
most sympathetic and ardent 
coin - collector, General C. R. 
Fox, and there sprang up be- 
tween us a friendship and cor- 
respondence which continued 
unremittingly during his life- 
time. 

Shortly after General Fox’s 
visit, a peasant, from the site 
of the ancient Salamis, brought 
me for sale a gold coin which 
the sock of his plough had 
uncovered. It was in perfect 
preservation, and its beauty at 
once fascinated me. I sent it 
round to Mr Pierides with the 
query, Isit genuine? His reply 
was, “The obverse is genuine; 
there is something defective in 
the reverse.” Reasoning that 
if the obverse were genuine the 
reverse must be equally so, I 
bargained with the peasant, 
who had asked £10, and finally 
purchased the coin for £5. 
General Fox had asked me to 
send him any interesting coins 
which I might acquire, and so 
I sent him my new and first 
acquisition. To my surprise, 
by return of post I received 
a letter of the most grateful 
thanks, and a cheque for £70. 
The coin was rare. The defect 
of the reverse which Mr Pieri- 
des had remarked was simply 
a slight slip of the die in strik- 
ing. It was a coin of Pnyta- 
goras, King of Salamis, son of 
Evagoras I., who reigned about 
B.C. 350. On the obverse was 
the head and bust of a female 
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divinity, with, in the field, the 
Greek letters B.A. On the re- 
verse was a female head with 
a crenellated crown, personify- 
ing a town, and, in the field, 
the Greek letters II.N.? 

I had thus in my hands a 
profit of £65, and I resolved to 
use it in acquiring some numis- 
matic knowledge. At every 
village in my wanderings 
through the island, I bought 
all the coins I could hear of 
and studied them carefully. 
Many were rubbish, some were 
good, but bad and good were 
alike interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects for study, and I 
became known to the villagers 
as a collector. 

About a year or two later, 
the peasants of Dali came upon 
an ancient cemetery on a hill- 
side called ‘“ Laksha Nicoli,” 
and their excavations brought 


to light quantities of very 
ancient vases and bronze spear- 


heads. These first findings ap- 
peared so extremely interesting 
that I at once sent off a man 
to superintend the excavations 
and to obtain possession, at 
first hand, of the objects dis- 
covered. 

It was at this time that I 
organised a gang of excavators, 
to whom I paid a daily wage of 
two piastres each (about four- 
pence), and promised gratuities 
according to the importance of 
their discoveries. The gang I 
placed under the superintend- 
ence of an old Cypriote, Hadgi 
Georghi, who had an extra- 
ordinary instinct for discovery. 
It was he who had found, some 
years before, the interesting 
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bronze inscription known as 
the “Tablet of Dali,” and many 
other objects of great anti- 
quarian value had been un- 
earthed by him. He was a 
fine type of a Cyprian peasant, 
shrewd, good-natured, and en- 
thusiastic in his work. His 
tragic death, after I left the 
island, is graphically described 
in General Cesnola’s book on 
Cyprus at page 84. It was to 
Hadgi Georghi and his gang of 
excavators that I owe the suc- 
cess which attended my re- 
searches. 

Other cemeteries of great 
interest were discovered in the 
neighbourhood, and, later on, 
all over the island. Their 
number and extent are easily 
accounted for by the large 
population of the island, which 
in the days of its prosperity 
must have exceeded a million 
of souls, The burial-grounds 
of such a population, during 
many centuries, must neces- 
sarily have been of immense 
extent, and, until the reign of 
Constantine the Great in our 
era, all these tombs were religi- 
ously respected. Indeed male- 
dictions were vowed upon those 
who desecrated the resting- 
places of the dead. 

These ancient cemeteries 
were of various epochs, rang- 
ing probably from B.c. 800 
down to our era. Many of 
them, and perhaps the most 
ancient, were on hillsides, but 
others were found in the plains. 
The former were scooped out 
of the limestone rock and dome- 
shaped. They were entered 
from an aperture in front, 





1 For a full description see that of a similar coin, p. 62 of Catalogue of Greek 
Coins, Cyprus, British Museum, 1904, and its representation, pl. xii. ii. 
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which was closed by a slab of 
stone. Their interior dimen- 
sions were generally about 
seven feet in length, four feet 
in breadth, and four feet in 
highest height. In some of 
the oldest tombs the bones of 
the dead were found lying in a 
heap, with portions of the skull 
among the arm- and knee-joints. 
In these cases the body had 
probably been placed in the 
tomb in a sitting posture. But 
in the later tombs the body was 
stretched out, and in those of 
the Ptolemaian and Roman 
epochs the bodies were some- 
times laid upon raised couches 
cut out of the rock. The dead 
were buried with ornaments or 
weapons which they had worn 
when alive. Hence the number 
of earrings, bracelets, and rings 
of women, and spears and 
lances of men, which were found 
in the tombs. Some of the 
gold earrings from the earliest 
tombs were peculiar. A com- 
mon type represented a bull or 
ram’s head, and it may perhaps 
be a curious example of survival 
of customs that to-day the 
Cyprian peasant sets up on a 
stick the skeleton of a bull or 
ram’s head over an especially 
prized crop in his garden, as a 
charm against the evil eye. 
Various earthenware vessels 
and large and small vases in 
pottery were found in the 
tombs. The earthenware ves- 
sels had probably contained 
offerings of food for the dead, 
and the diminutive vases had 
held ointments which were 
poured over the dead body, 
the vase, when emptied, being 
left in the tomb. In some of 
the most ancient tombs were 
found little objects in coarse 


pottery, representing men on 
horses, chariots, men with 
shields, and suchlike. These 
resembled children’s toys, but 
may have been indicative of 
the profession of the dead. 
The cemetery at ‘ Laksha 
Nicoli,” whose discovery I have 
already described, and another 
cemetery, found shortly after, at 
‘“‘ Alambra ” (about equidistant 
with that of Laksha Nicoli 
from the present village of 
Dali, but on the other side of 
it), were typical of the most 
ancient tombs. In both were 
found spear-heads identical 
in appearance, a circumstance 
which may justify us in con- 
sidering the two cemeteries as 
being of the same epoch. But 
from careful observation I 
noticed that the objects in 
pottery extracted from each 
of these two cemeteries were 
quite distinct. The pottery 
found at Laksha Nicoli was 
remarkable for the thinness of 
the clay and for the high 
degree to which it had been 
fired. Some small vases were 
in the shape of bulls. For 
ornamentation, in some cases, 
colours were used. The pottery 
found at Alambra was of a 
fine thick paste of a bright 
red hue. No colours were used 
in its ornamentation, which 
consisted only of incised lines, 
apparently made with a sharp 
instrument before the vase was 
baked. No pottery such as 
that found at Laksha Nicoli 
was found at Alambra, and 
vice versd. The conviction was 
strongly impressed upon me 
that each cemetery was of a 
distinct, coexistent nationality. 
The usages of burial were 
similar, but their pottery was 
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different both in type and 
workmanship. I very early 
came to the conclusion that 
the cemetery of Laksha Ni- 
coli was Phoenician, and that 
of Alambra was Cypriote. 
The reasons which led me to 
this opinion I developed, at 
some length, in a letter to 
Professor Lepsius of Berlin on 
the 7th of March 1872, accom- 
panying it by specimens of the 
different types of pottery, 
marked and numbered at the 
time of extraction.’ From 
these specimens we may gather 
that probably the Cypriotes 
learned the use of colours on 
pottery from the Pheenicians. 
In tombs containing bronze 
and copper spear-heads of both 
races, coloured ornamentations 
were only found in the Pheeni- 
cian, but the ornamentation of 
incised lines in the Cypriote 
developed, in tombs of a later 
date, into ornamentations of 
coloured concentric circles. 

Idalium from very early 
times possessed a large Pheeni- 
cian colony, doubtless attracted 
there by the rich copper-mines 
of Tamassus, only five miles 
distant. But in the earliest 
times, those of our two ceme- 
teries, its rulers were Cypriote, 
for we possess their coinage, 
bearing Cypriote inscriptions. 
Then, its Phoenician inhabitants 
were colonists settled in the 
midst of a dominant Cypriote 
population. These were the 
two races who lived in har- 
mony together, but whose 
burial-places were as distinct 
as Jewish and Christian ceme- 
teries are to-day. 

Very few glass vases were 
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found in tombs earlier than the 
fourth century B.C., but in 
tombs of a later date manysmall 
glass bottles were found. They 
had contained ointments, which 
in earlier times were preserved 
in the small vases of pottery. 
These small glass “flacons” 
had in some cases taken on 
marvellously beautiful colour- 
ings, from the soil in which 
they had lain for about two 
thousand years. Some, de- 
posited in soil impregnated 
with copper or iron, had be- 
come, as it were, metallised, 
and showed the most brilliant 
colours. Others, where no 
metallurgic influences were 
present, had simply decom- 
posed in layers; and when the 
outer coating was carefully 
peeled off, the glass under- 
neath either resembled beautiful 
mother-of-pearl or showed, 
where some of the ointment 
had remained in the “ flacon,” 
lovely rainbow hues. Alabaster 
bottles for ointment were also 
common. They consisted of 
oblong pieces of alabaster 
scooped out in their length by 
a sharp instrument, enlarging 
the cavity as it went in, and 
were closed at the mouth by a 
stopper of the same material. 
They were what is rendered in 
the New Testament as “an 
alabaster box of ointment,” 
such as Mary broke and with 
the contents anointed our 
Lord’s feet-—“ anointed Him to 
His burial.” 

My house was getting liter- 
ally filled with objects from 
tombs, when a pleasant change 
took place in my discoveries. 
On a Sunday morning in the 





1 See Cyprus, by R. H. Lang, p. 346. 











spring of 1868 Hadgi Georghi 
came to me with the news that 
in a field belonging to his son 
Sctiri, near the village of Dali, 
the workmen had come upon a 
colossal statue in beautiful pre- 
servation, and with a long 
beard intact. On repairing at 
once to the spot, I found it to 
be the upper part to the waist 
of a colossal statue, measuring 
3} feet in height, so that the 
whole statue must have been 
about 9 feet high. The en- 
ormous size and weight of the 
part preserved to us convinced 
me that it was in its original 
site, and that that had doubt- 
less been the site of a temple. 
Virgil speaks of a celebrated 
temple to Aphrodite at Idalium, 
and this may have been its 
site—at least, no other temple 
has yet been discovered there. 

I increased the number of 
my workmen, and for fully two 
months the excavations con- 
tinued with great activity. It 
was a trying work, carried on 
under a broiling sun of some 
130 degrees. But these two 
months were the happiest, 
albeit hottest, of my life. 
When the limb of a statue 
appeared, intense was the ex- 
citement in following it up. 
Too often it proved to be only 
an amputated member, and our 
hopes were dashed. At other 
times the limb would lead up 
to a head, and then I pushed 
aside the workmen, and myself 
uncovered cautiously the face, 
to prevent it being scratched 
or injured. If the face were 
lying upwards the nose was 
generally broken, but if down- 
wards, in the soil, there was 
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strong hope that it might be 
intact, and, in that case, it 
had to be approached with the 
utmost care. Such were the, 
often hourly, emotions of hope, 
disappointment, or joy. 

The number of statues and 
statuettes in stone which were 
unearthed was very large—not 
less than a thousand pieces—of 
which a fair proportion were 
interesting and in good preserv- 
ation. There were also statu- 
ettes in bronze and terra-cotta 
of very ancient date. When 
they were all ranged in my 
house at Larnaca, it was in- 
structive to observe how mark- 
edly they exhibited the pro- 
gress of the sculptor’s art 
during probably six centuries 
or more. This feature can no 
longer be as clearly seen, where 
the best pieces are now exhib- 
ited in the British Museum, as 
naturally they have had to be 
mixed up with sculptures from 
different sources. But the 
Trustees of the British Museum 
were good enough to send to 
Cyprus a most competent arch- 
sologist, Mr Reginald Stuart 
Poole, to report upon the col- 
lection as it stood in my house. 
In a learned paper which he 
read to the Royal Society of 
Literature on the 7th of No- 
vember 1871,! he says :— 


“The recent discoveries in Cyprus 
afford material for a new chapter of 
archeology. For this purpose, Mr 
Lang’s collection from the temple of 
Idalion (Dali) is second to none in 
importance. It was formed with the 
utmost care under the eyes of the dis- 
coverer, who was not deterred by the 
extreme heat of the summer from per- 
sonally superintending his labourers, 
and it presents everything of interest 





1 Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. xi., new series. 
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found in a temple where each known 
style of Cypriote art was represented. 
First, then, what are the styles rep- 
resented in this collection? Let us 
begin with the known, and ascend to 
the unknown.” 


He then proceeds, at great 
length and with remarkable 
lucidity, to answer the question 
which he had put, and explains, 
with the assistance of admir- 
able illustrations, the different 
styles exhibited by the statues, 
bronzes, and terra-cottas, and 
indicates the influences they 
disclose. He finds pieces which 
“must be grouped with the 
rudest objects of bronze and 
terra-cotta found in the Greek 
and Italian islands,” and which 
he “provisionally character- 
ised as Pelasgic.” In statuary 
he finds specimens from archaic 
Greek down to the early Roman 
age, showing in that long 
period, consecutively, Egyptian, 
Assyrio - Persian, Greco - Mace- 
donian influences—in fact, he 
shows traces of all the various 
dominations to which Cyprus 
during these centuries was 
subjected. 

Nothing but stone, bronze, 
or terra-cotta statuary had, 
however, been obtained from 
my first excavations. The 
system of having the workmen 
engaged at a small wage, with 
gratuities for their finds, pre- 
sented a serious disadvantage. 
They were in such haste to 
make discoveries that the soil 
they turned over was not re- 
moved to a distance but thrown 
to a side, and formed piles of 
loose earth over places which 
were not searched. I was glad 
therefore when the workmen 
arrived at the conviction that 
they had got as much out of 
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the site as it could profitably 
bring them. I had, however, 
noticed that only in parts, here 
and there, had the excavations 
been carried down to the pave- 
ment of the temple, and I had 
a presentiment that it would 
be on the pavement that the 
most interesting objects were 
found. 

In consequence I determined 
to continue the excavations, re- 
moving all the mounds of loose 
earth which the workmen had 
thrown up, and clearing the 
ground over the whole space 
down to the ancient pavement. 
But to carry out this work in 
the thorough way which I con- 
templated, it was necessary to 
get rid of my engagement to 
pay gratuities to the labourers, 
and to substitute for these a 
full wage for a day’s work. My 
intentions, however, I thought 
it best to conceal, and gave 
it to be understood that I ac- 
quiesced in the opinion of the 
workmen that the site was 
exhausted. It appeared also 
expedient to get possession of 
the field in order to prevent any 
one else searching it. Through 
an intermediary the owner was 
induced to offer me the field. 
His pretensions were exorbit- 
ant; but after much negotiation 
the price was reduced to £30— 
still double its real value—and 
I accepted it on the pretext 
that I wished to benefit the 
owner and to own the field as 
a souvenir of the interesting 
excavations we had made. 

I had, besides, a very hard 
nut to crack with my workmen, 
in respect to the gratuities due 
tothem. No such find of statu- 
ary had previously been made 
in Cyprus, and very extrava- 











gant ideas were being circu- 
lated as to its value. In his 
sly way, Hadgi Georghi kept 
me informed of what people 
were saying as to the worth of 
the find, and his son Sotiri told 
me that a local antiquarian 
had valued it at £2000. While 
ridiculing this valuation, I felt 
a difficulty in myself forming 
any just idea of the value. I 
was also in the awkward posi- 
tion of possessing no Firman or 
Imperial authorisation to ex- 
cavate, and how to get the 
objects out of the island was a 
puzzle. All the statues had 
been stored in a magazine at 
the village of Dali, and I did 
not feel them as safe there 
from the grasp of the authori- 
ties as they would be in my 
own house at Larnaca. This 
fear I communicated to Hadgi 
Georghi. He quite understood 
it, but gently insinuated that 
the men would like to receive 
their gratuities before carting 
the pieces to town. A fortu- 
nate incident delivered me from 
my embarrassment. I had gone 
on a Saturday afternoon to 
Dali, and was sitting in my 
room there, with Hadgi Georghi 
at my side and twenty or thirty 
of the workmen squatted on 
the ground around us. We kad 
talked for an hour, and I had 
urged strongly the necessity of 
removing the stones to my 
house, when a mounted soldier 
rode into the courtyard, bring- 
ing me a letter from the Gov- 
ernor. I could perceive plainly 
the effect produced upon Hadgi 
Georghi and his son Sotiri by 
this arrival. What was evi- 
dently passing through their 
minds was that my warnings 
had come true sooner than they 
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expected. The letter from the 
Governor was only asking me 
to meet him on the coming 
Wednesday to talk over some 
matters connected with the de- 
struction of locusts. A happy 
thought struck me. After read- 
ing the letter and re-reading it, 
I rose and walked about the 
room as if disconcerted. Quietly 
Hadgi Georghi approached me 
and asked if anything troubled 
me. I replied, ‘Yes; the Gov- 
ernor writes me that he will be 
here on Wednesday, and I am 
annoyed, for you may under- 
stand that while these statues 
are here they are not in safety.” 
He looked as if a bomb had 
struck him, and went out, fol- 
lowed by his son Sotiri and a 
number of the workmen. I saw 
them in earnest consultation 
outside, and I continued to walk 
about the room quickly. In 
a short time Hadgi Georghi 
came in and asked me what 
they could do. I answered, 
“Only one thing ; remove these 
stones before Wednesday to my 
house at Larnaca, and then they 
are safe.” After another con- 
sultation with his son and some 
of the workmen, Hadgi Georghi 
returned to say that they would 
load the carts the very next 
day (Sunday), and before day- 
break on Monday the stones 
would be on their way to Lar- 
naca. This they did. The most 
important pieces were in my 
house on Monday, and the rest 
followed the day after. My 
mind was thus set at rest, and 
I could treat with more power 
the question of gratuities. The 
negotiations ended by my giv- 
ing to the owner of the field, 
Hadgi Georghi, and the work- 
men a sum of £150. After their 




















fright the money seemed worth 
double in their eyes. 

The winter was far advanced 
before all these arrangements 
had been completed, and it was 
only in the spring of 1869 that 
I resumed my excavations. The 
workmen were engaged at full 
wages, and my ostensible object 
was simply to clear the ground. 
The progress was slow, for we 
had to excavate to a depth of 
about nine feet, and to remove 
the soil to a distance of about 
one hundred feet. But my 
fondest anticipations were more 
than fully realised. 

In my second excavations of 
the temple at Dali I did not 
discover many pieces of stat- 
uary; but my labours were 
rewarded by the finding of 
several inscriptions and two 
treasures of very ancient coins. 

Of the inscriptions, five were 
in Pheenician, four of which 
related to offerings to a god 
styled Reseph Mikal (identified 
by Dr Birch as the Greek god 
“Hecatos”), by kings of a 
Phoenician dynasty reigning at 
Citium and Idalium, and the 
fifth referred to an offering 
made by a lady in gratitude 
for the birth of three children 
in the 57th year of Citium. 
There was also a long and 
beautifully perfect inscription 
of the Ptolemaian epoch con- 
cerning a dedication to Apollo 
Amyclaios. But the find which 
excelled all others in interest 
was a bi-lingual inscription in 
Phoenician and Cypriote char- 
acters, which Mr George Smith 
describes as “one of the most 
important, if not the most im- 
portant, of the objects of anti- 
quity discovered in Cyprus,” 
VOL. CLXXVII.—NO. MLXXV. 
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and of which Dr Birch says, 
“This bi-lingual text has 
proved the key to the Cypriote 
alphabet.” 

Naturally the discovery of 
this bi-lingual inscription at- 
tracted the attention of phil- 
ologists. The first to arrive 
was Dr Schroeder, a distin- 
guished Phoenician scholar, who 
came from Constantinople to 
Cyprus in the hope of being 
allowed to copy it. But my 
friends at the British Museum 
had begged me not to allow 
any one to copy the inscription. 
Dr Schroeder was much dis- 
appointed when I refused his 
request. To his pressing solici- 
tation to be allowed to see it, I, 
however, consented ; and in my 
presence he gazed at it so long 
that I began to fear I had 
been imprudent. Years after 
he told me that he had so 
thoroughly taken it in he could 
almost have copied it from 
memory. 

A little later, in passing 
through Constantinople on my 
way home, I called on Count de 
Vogué, whose acquaintance I 
had made some years before, 
when he visited Cyprus on an 
archeological mission in com- 
pany with Mr Waddington. 
The Count possessed the only 
bi-lingual in Cypriote and 
Greek which had been found; 
but it consisted of only two 
letters in Cypriote, and all his 
study of it led to no result. 
The temple I had found had 
also a disappointing interest to 
the Count, for, while in Cyprus, 
he and Mr Waddington had 
spent some two or three hun- 
dred pounds in excavations 
close to its site; and indeed 
2T 





they got about half a dozen 
terra-cottas from its western 
edge. Had they pushed their 
excavations to the east instead 
of carrying them to the west, 
my finds would certainly have 
been theirs. It was bad luck 
for them and the French 
Government. 

Count de Vogué, who was 
then French Ambassador to 
the Sublime Porte, asked me 
to luncheon at the Embassy, 
when he expressed a wish to 
purchase my inscription, and 
would have paid a handsome 
sum for it. Finding that im- 
possible, he wished me to 
show him the “squeeze” of 
it, which I had with me; 
but, after my experience with 
Dr Schroeder, I was obdurate 
enough to refuse him even a 
glance at it. 

In November 1869 Mr R. 
Stuart Poole was sent by 
the Trustees of the British 
Museum to report on my 
collection, and his visit was 
followed by one from Dr 
Fredericks on behalf of the 
Berlin Museum. But the 
only “squeeze” I gave of 
the bi-lingual was to Dr 
Birch of the British Museum, 
who intrusted its study to 
Mr George Smith, already 
distinguished by his remark- 
able discovery of an account 
of the Deluge in cuneiform. 

A large number of inscrip- 
tions in Cypriote characters 
had already been found. In 
1852 the learned French phil- 
ologist, the Duke de Luynes, 
published a handsome volume 
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containing all the Cypriote 
inscriptions then known, and 
in it he made the first at- 
tempt to decipher the Cypri- 
ote writing.! The key to his 
reading of them he thought 
he had obtained from a group 
of five letters which he sup- 
posed to stand for “Salamis,” 
the most important town in 
Cyprus. In 1855 Professor 
Roth of Heidelberg, at a cost 
of £800, defrayed by the 
Duke de Luynes, published 
the full text of the Cypriote 
inscription on bronze, known 
as the Tablet of Dali, and 
added a pretended translation 
of the same, based upon the 
system of decipherment sug- 
gested by his patron. Pro- 
fessor Roth further main- 
tained that the Cypriote char- 
acters were of Semitic origin, 
allied to Phoenician.” 

A small “spatule” in silver, 
with a short inscription in 
Cypriote writing, which I ac- 
quired about 1864, led me 
to study these works of de 
Luynes and Roth, as well as 
coins and inscriptions dis- 
covered after their publica- 
tion; but my studies only 
brought me to the negative 
conclusion that the key of 
the Duke de Luynes was 4 
false one, and that the five 
letters which formed it could 
not possibly read “SALAMIS.” 
Their presence on contempor- 
aneous coins of different types 
convinced me that the group 
of five letters must stand for 
“king” or “kingdom.” I 
could not, however, divine 





1 Numismatique et Inscriptions Cypriotes. 


2 Die Proklamation des Amasis an Die Cyprier, von Dr E, M. Roth, 























how king or kingdom was 
expressed in Cypriote. These 
studies made me long for a 
bi-lingual inscription which 
could solve the mystery. 

When at length I obtained 
the desired bi-lingual from 
the temple at Dali, I was 
surprised to find that the 
first group of letters in the 
Cypriote portion of the in- 
scription was the one which 
the Duke de Luynes had 
read as “SALAMIS,” and, 
from the Phoenician portion, 
it became certain that the 
group stood for king. 

On the 7th of November 
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1871 I read a paper to the 
Society of Biblical Archeology 
developing the views above ex- 
pressed; and I was followed, 
at the same meeting, by Mr 
George Smith, who gave an 
account of the remarkable re- 
sults of his patient study of 
the bi-lingual.1 He explained 
that the group of five letters 
read BASILEOS, the Greek 
word for king, whose equiv- 
alent in Phenician was 
MELEK. [Five consecutive 
words of the two texts of 
the inscription he read thus 
(in the original the writing 
was from right to left) :— 


PHENICIAN, 
(a) (b) (c) 

Le MELEK MELEKYATAN MELEK KITI Va ADIL 
Of the king Melekyatan king of Kitium and Idalion. 
CyYpRIOTE, 

(a) (d) 
BASILEOS MELEKYATAN KITIOU IDALIOU BASILEOS 

Of the king Melekyatan of Kitiwm of Idaliwm king. 


The Pheenician word for king 
was thrice repeated in the 
Phoenician text ; but the Cypri- 
ote word for king occurs only 
twice in the Cypriote text, 
because the king’s name was 
written in letters as it sounded. 
Mr Smith thus deciphered 
eighteen Cypriote letters. 

On the 2nd of January 1872 
Dr Birch read a paper on 
Cypriote inscriptions to the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, 
in which he carried farther the 
work begun by Mr Smith, and, 
in his very precise and accur- 
ate manner, indicated various 


conclusions to be drawn from 
his studies of the Cypriote 
writing.2 He says in that 
paper, “It will be readily seen 
from a comparison of the two 
languages [Phoenician and 
Cypriote] in this bi-lingual 
inscription that not only do 
they belong to different fam- 
ilies, but that the Cypriote 
must be a form of Greek, for 
the first two lines transcribed 
into Greek characters is good 
Greek. . . .” Writing to me 
on the 22nd of February 1872, 
he says, “ Not only is the con- 
struction of the language 





1 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. i., 1872. 


2 Ibid., vol. i. part ii., 1872, 








[Cypriote] Aryan, but Hellenic, 
as are most of the words”; 
and in his paper he says the 
Cypriote is “not a Semitic but 
an Aryan language.” 

The studies of Mr George 
Smith and Dr Birch were 
followed by other philologists, 
amongst whom I may specially 
mention Professor Brandis,! Dr 
Schroeder, Professor Moritz 
Schmidt of Jena,2 Mr Demet- 
rius Pierides, and Mr Six.’ 
Thanks to their labours, the 
Cypriote writing is now read 
with considerable certainty. 

It is not my intention to 
burden these pages with a 
detailed account of the Cypri- 
ote writing, as students will 
best find such, at first-hand, 
in the works of the philologists 
whom I have just named; but 
a few remarks may interest 
the general reader on the con- 
clusions so succinctly expressed 
in the extract quoted above 
from Dr Birch, namely, that 
Cypriote is not a Semitic but 
an Aryan language, and that 
it is a form of Greek. 

Professor Roth, in declaring 
Cypriote to be a Semitic lan- 
guage, placed himself in com- 
plete contradiction with the 
clear statement 6f the writer 
in Genesis who, in the fourth 
verse of the tenth chapter of 
that book, distinctly declares 
that the inhabitants of Kittim 
(Cyprus) were of the children 
of Javan, son of Japhet, and 
not of Shem. He cites.as the 
sons of Javan, Hellas (Greece) 
and Kittim (Cyprus); and see- 
ing that we find, by the bi- 
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lingual inscription, the Cypriote 
writing to be a form of Greek, 
we have proof of the veracity 
of the writer in Genesis and 
confirmation of the connexity 
of origin between the Hellenes 
and the Cypriotes, As far 
back as history takes us, this 
connexity is indicated. It ex- 
plains the numberless Greek 
traditions which are associated 
with Cyprus — Teucer, when 
banished by his father Tela- 
mon, founding the city of Sala- 
mis, in Cyprus; Theseus, driven 
by a tempest to the coast of 
Cyprus and landing at Ama- 
thus ; Agapenor, son of Anceus, 
leading a colony of Arcadians 
to Neopaphos. These, and 
other such traditions, imply 
intimate relations between the 
Hellenic Greeks and the ancient 
inhabitants of Cyprus — rela- 
tions which are easily under- 
stood, now that we know that 
the language of both was so 
similar that they could prob- 
ably hold converse together. 
But having a similar lan- 
guage, how came it that the 
Hellenes and the Cypriotes had 
a different manner of writing it? 
It seems to me that to answer 
this question we must go back 
to the primitive home of both. 
Professor Curtius tells us that 


“in Asiatic Iona were the original 
habitations of the Ionians (Javan- 
ians).” Again, “These broad high- 
lands, watered in the north by the 
Sangarius, in the south by the 
Meander, . . . may be regarded as 
the primitive country of the great 
Phrygo-Hellenic race of nations. . . 

Single tribes subsequently quitted 
the primitive seats of the Greek 





1 Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy, 1876. 
2 Samutang Kyprischer Inscriften Jena, 1876. 
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nation... . One division took the 
landway through the Hellespont’s 
ancient portal of the nations; they 
ed through Thrace into the alpine 
and of Northern Greece, . . . The 
others descended from the Phrygian 
table-lands down the valleys to the 
coast of Asia Minor, and these were 
the forefathers of the Ionians.”! 


We may now presume that of 
these ‘‘others” who reached 
the coasts of Asia Minor, one 
passed over to Cyprus across 
the narrow Lycian or the Cara- 
manian Sea. This is in strict 
conformity with the writer in 
Genesis, who places the sons 
of Javan in Hellas (Greece), 
Tarshish (the birthplace of 
Saul of Tarshish, on the Cara- 
manian coast), Kittim (Cyprus), 
and Dodonaim or Rhodonaim 
(Rhodes). These various off- 
shoots had doubtless, before 
they separated, a common 
language. 

Tradition assigns to Cadmus 
the Phenician the invention 
of the Hellenic written char- 
acters, and it is now generally 
admitted, especially since the 
discovery of the Moabite stone, 
that the early Greek letters 
bear strong traces of a Pheenic- 
ian origin. It is fair, therefore, 
to presume either that the 
Hellenes had lost the art of 
writing their language, or 
found their manner of doing 
so imperfect. Hence the need 
they felt of inventing a manner 
of writing it. But the Cypri- 
otes having the same language 
possessed also the art of writ- 
ing it, and their written char- 
acters bear no trace of a 
Semitic origin. The interest- 
ing question, therefore, arises, 
“Did the Cypriotes invent 
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their manner of writing, or ‘is 
it the ancient writing of the 
language, which was common 
to both Hellenes and Cypriotes 
before they separated, and 
which the former either lost 
or abandoned and the latter 
preserved and retained?” That 
the Cypriotes invented their 
written characters is improb- 
able; and seeing that we find 
that in the seventh century B.C. 
all the letters of the Lycian 
alphabet which are not Greek 
are the same as Cypriote, we 
are led to the conclusion that 
the Lycians originally pos- 
sessed the same writing as the 
Cypriotes, but later engrafted 
upon it Greek letters. This 
carries the Cypriote writing be- 
yond Cyprus into Asia, whence 
the Javanian (Aryan) Cypriotes 
came. Professor Sayce calls 
the Cypriote an “ Asianic” 
writing, but this expression is 
vague. To my mind it may 
be more clearly defined as the 
primitive writing of the Aryan 
language, common to _ the 
Hellenes and Cypriotes, and 
as such a special interest is 
attached to the Cypriote char- 
acters, which my bi-lingual has 
enabled us to decipher. It is, 
in all probability, the original 
writing of the Greek language. 

I have already mentioned 
that among the finds from my 
second excavations of the 
temple at Dali were two trea- 
sures of ancient coins in silver. 
These were found underneath 
the pavements of two rooms 
on the east side of the temple 
—rooms which I suppose were 
priests’ apartments, They had 
doubtless been concealed there, 





1 Curtius’ History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 33 to 37. 
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and became lost both to sightand 
memory. One of the treasures 
was in a round solid mass, as 
large as could be spanned by 
two hands. From the shape, 
it had evidently been enclosed 
in a bag, which had rotted 
away during the twenty-three 
centuries or more it had lain 
in the earth. The coins were 
firmly cemented together by 
the chalky grit which had been 
washed around them. With 
the exception of a few plated 
coins, they were of silver, so 
pure that they were easily cut 
by a knife, which led my work- 
men to conclude they were 
made of lead, and I was care- 
ful not toundeceive them. The 
plated coins had a layer of 
silver over a centre of baser 
metal; but as they weighed 
about the same as the coins 
of pure silver, they were doubt- 
less ancient frauds imposed 
upon the public by an im- 
pecunious exchequer. The con- 
dition of the coins was at first 
sight hopeless; but, by dint 
of patient labour and a dis- 
creet use of a weak solution 
of muriatic acid, I succeeded 
in restoring many of them to 
nearly their primitive condition. 
Separating and cleaning them 
was the occupation of six weeks 
of my evenings, and many more 
weeks were engaged in studying 
and classifying them. The re- 
sults were most interesting. 

Of coins bearing Cypriote in- 
scriptions there were five or 
six distinct types, and there 
was one type which, although 
having no legend, is probably 
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of Cypriote orgin. One of the 
types consisted of coins having 
only a punch-mark as reverse, 
and improved gradually until 
@ reverse, with a perfect im- 
pression, was reached. These 
were Cypriote coins of ;Idalium, 
and they interestinglyexemplify 
the stages of advancement 
made in the coiner’s art. The 
coin with punch-mark for the 
reverse (which is simply the 
impression of what held the 
silver in position, to receive on 
the obverse the imprint of the 
prepared die) is the earliest 
type of coinage. History tells 
us that the Assyrian monarch 
Sargon, in the year B.c. 707, 
gave audience to seven Cypriote 
kings; and of the kings who 
contributed to the embellish- 
ment of the palace of Esar- 
Haddon at Nineveh, about B.c. 
670, seven can certainly be 
identified as kings of Cyprus. 
We may therefore safely con- 
clude that our treasure contains 
specimens of possibly all, or 
nearly all, the Cypriote king- 
doms in Cyprus whose coins 
were circulating at the time of 
its concealment. 

Of coins bearing Pheenician 
legends there were two types 
of a king called “ Baalmelek,” ! 
and one of a king called 
* Azbaal.” 

Lastly, there were seven 
tetradrachms of Athens, some 
in very fine preservation, with, 
as obverse, a head of Pallas, 
and reverse an owl. Mr Stuart 
Poole, writing me in 1870, says, 
“The Solonian tetradrachm of 
Athens is the earliest with 





1 Mr Hill, in his able classification of these coins, attributes the first type to 
Baalmelek I., reigning circa 479-449 B.c., and the second to Baalmelek II., 


reigning circa 425-400 B.c. 


See catalogue Greek coins, 1904, British Museum. 
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head of Pallas and reverse 
owl.” The type was unchanged 
during several centuries. 

The second treasure was 
found under the pavement of 
another room. It was con- 
tained in two small earthen- 
ware vases closed with lead, 
one of which was found in 
pieces, and the other was 
broken by the pickaxe of the 
workman, but its contents 
were in admirable preserva- 
tion. With three exceptions 
the coins of this treasure were 
all of diminutive size. These 
exceptions were interesting. 
They were of Pheenician types 
found in the first treasure, one 
weighing 170 grains, and the 
other two weighing 57 grains 
each. The smaller types of 
coins in the treasure weighed 
28 grains, 14 grains, 7 grains, 
and 32 grains. While there 
were six or seven types of 
Cypriote coins in the first 
treasure, there was only one 
Cypriote type in the second. 
From these facts we may 
gather, first, that the second 
treasure is the more recent of 
the two; second, that, in the 
interval between the two de- 
posits, Pheenician domination 
had greatly extended, and the 
diminutive size of the coins 
of the second treasure prob- 
ably indicates a great decrease 
in the commerce and general 
prosperity of Cyprus. 

From the weights of the 
various sizes of the coins in 
the two treasures, it is evident 
that both the Cypriote and 
Phoenician coinage was framed 
upon a duodecimal basis. In 
fact, they contain full-sized 
coins weighing about 170 
grains, and subdivisions of ;4;, 
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i iss oss as In this we may 
see the origin of our twelve 
pence to a shilling. We may 
acknowledge its inconvenience, 
but must respect its great 
antiquity. 

Shortly after my first ex- 
cavations at the temple at 
Dali I stumbled upon the re- 
mains of another temple, at 
Pyla, six miles from Larnaca. 
Most of its stones had been 
carried away for building pur- 
poses; but it yielded me a few 
most interesting statues, some 
choice heads, and a Cypriote in- 
scription. One colossal statue 
of an archaic type was in 
beautiful preservation. I re- 
moved it to my house in Lar- 
naca; but, as it was of great 
weight, and about eight feet 
high, I was in despair when 
I thought of the impossibility 
of my getting it out of the 
country. The Turkish Museum 
would have been enriched by 
it except for a fortunate in- 
cident. In June of 1871 the 
Austrian frigate Habsburg, 
carrying the flag of Admiral 
Millosich, anchored for a few 
days in the roadstead of Lar- 
naca. The Admiral was an 
enthusiastic antiquarian, and 
we soon became close friends. 
He was greatly interested in 
my collection, and I expressed 
to him my regret that I had 
no hope of being able to get 
the colossal statue from the 
temple at Pyla out of the 
country. ‘Sell it to me,” he 
said, “and I shall try to take 
it away.” I was delighted, 
and would have given it to 
him willingly. As he insisted, 
however, upon purchasing it, 
we easily came toterms. After 
sundown he brought his pin- 
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nace to the quay opposite my 
house, with a lot of stalwart 
sailors, and a strong wooden 
couch with handle-bars. The 
couch was brought into my 
courtyard, which was only a 
few yards from the pier. The 
statue was placed upon the 
couch and covered over with 
a cloth. Noiselessly the sailors 
carried off their load, laid it in 
the boat, and pulled off. A 
custom-house watchman was 
standing at the head of the 
pier, but he did not move— 
thinking, probably, that under- 
neath the cloth was a drunken 
sailor. Next morning the frig- 
ate left, carrying off my statue. 
I have not heard of it since; 
but I hope it is still an in- 
teresting object in the Ad- 
miral’s collection, somewhere 
near Trieste. 

The temple at Pyla gave 
me also some fine heads of 
the best Greek epoch in sculp- 
ture. Some of them are now 
in the Cyprian room of the 
British Museum. Two beau- 
tiful female heads passed 
through a strange experience. 
About the beginning of 1870 
I sent them to a German 
dealer in antiquities who re- 
sided in Paris. The Franco- 
German war broke out, and 
all Germans had to leave 
Paris, which was afterwards 
besieged. I heard nothing of 
Mr Hoffman nor of my heads. 
But when the war was over, 
I learned that Mr Hoffman 
had escaped to London, and, 
like a true lover of art, had 
taken my heads with him. 
Eventually they were sold in 
London by auction. The Brit- 
ish Museum bought one of 
them for, if my memory serves 
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me right, about £50; the other, 
and finer, was bid up to more 
than double that price, and fell 
to a Frenchman who, I was 
told at the time, bought it as 
a sculptor’s model. 

I excavated no other temple 
in Cyprus. On the night of 
the 6th March 1870 a villager 
of Athienou came to announce 
to me that important statues 
had been found at Golgos. 
Early next morning I was 
ready to go to the scene of 
this new discovery ; but, when 
about to do so, I was told 
that General de Cesnola, the 
American Consul, had already 
started. My relations with the 
General were so intimate, and 
so marked by what in French 
is called bonne camaraderie, 
that I at once abandoned the 
journey. About a fortnight 
later I was informed of the 
discovery of a second temple 
at Golgos, and, at the pressing 
request of my man, did visit 
it; but finding that it was only 
about 500 yards distant from 
the site which General de 
Cesnola was already excavat- 
ing, I declined to treat with 
the peasants who had dis- 
covered it. These were the 
first temples General de Ces- 
nola uncovered; and thus it 
fairly fell to his lot to make 
the important and interesting 
discoveries at Golgos — finds 
which now adorn the halls of 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, until lately under 
the able direction of their 
sympathetic discoverer. 

In 1870 I was fortunate 


enough to secure nearly all of 
a treasure of gold staters of 
Philip of Macedonia, Alexander 
the Great, and Philip IIL 
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Five young men were digging 
for terra-cottas in the sands 
overlooking the Salines of Lar- 
naca, when the pickaxe of one 
of them struck a bronze vase, 
out of which he saw pouring 
shining pieces, which he had 
no difficulty in identifying as 
gold coins. In their haste and 
easily conceived excitement, the 
division amongst them of the 
treasure-trove was made by 
handfuls. The share of each 
must have been about 200 
pieces. This spoil they carried 
home, and kept the discovery 
quiet for some days. One of 
the young men was married 
to a girl who had been a 
servant of Mr Demetrius 
Pierides. She became very 
anxious lest her husband’s 
share should bring him into 
trouble if the Turkish authori- 
ties got wind of the find. She 
confided her distress to Mr 
Pierides, who immediately told 
me. Through her I encour- 
aged the young men to bring 
me their coins, promising to 
pay them one gold sovereign 
for every piece. They brought 
600 gold staters, and carried 
off with delight 600 of Queen 
Victoria’s gold coins. They 
declared that these 600 pieces 
were all they had found, but 
I doubted it. Raising my 
price gradually until it reached 
32s. 6d. (40 francs), I succeeded 
in purchasing 250 pieces more. 
Some 70 pieces escaped me, so 
that the bronze vase must have 
contained a little more than 
900 coins. After careful classi- 
fication of the coins which I 
secured, I found that they 
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represented 132 different types, 
and of these 22 varieties were 
not published by Miiller, then 
the best authority on that class 
of coins.1 Through the kind- 
ness of Mr Stuart Poole, .I 
compared my varieties with 
those in the British Museum, 
and ascertained that there were 
99 of them which the Museum 
did not possess, or of which it 
had only poor specimens. 
These I was glad to put at 
the disposal of our national 
Museum, and sold them to it 
at its own valuation. 

The Duke of Sutherland, hap- 
pening to visit Cyprus some 
months after thefindin company 
with Captain and Mrs Keith- 
Falconer, expressed a wish to 
purchase 15 of the best pre- 
served coins, saying that he 
thought they would make a 
beautiful necklace for H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, who was 
shortly to be married. I 
naturally consented, but never 
heard what was the ultimate 
destination of thecoins. I hope 
his Grace did not afterwards 
change his mind, and that these 
unrivalled specimens of the 
coiner’s art are still in the 
possession of her Royal High- 
ness, 

The bronze vase of coins was 
probably a military or royal 
treasure. Pygmalion, King of 
Citium (Larnaca), espoused the 
cause of Antigonus, and Citium 
was besieged by Ptolemy (circa 
B.C. 313). After an obstinate 
resistance, the city had to sur- 
render to the superior forces of 
the enemy, and Pygmalion was 
put to death. It was prob- 





1 For details see paper read by me to the Numismatic Society,"and dated 


19th October 1871. 














ably at the time of that siege 
that the bronze vase of coins 
was concealed, and we may 
presume it to have been treasure 
belonging to Pygmalion or sent 
to him by Antigonus, which 
escaped the notice of the con- 
querors. 

How to get the heavy pieces 
of my collection from the 
temple at Dali out of Cyprus 
was for long a serious pre- 
occupation. Notwithstanding 
frequent and pressing requests 
to the then British Ambassador 
for Turkey, I was unable to 
obtain a Firman (Imperial per- 
mission) to excavate; and far 
less could I hope to be allowed 
to export the interesting objects 
Ihad found. Thesmaller pieces 
I could get away easily from 
time to time, but the large 
statues and inscriptions pres- 
ented a real difficulty. The 
ingenuity of my dragoman hit 
upon a plan which proved suc- 
cessful. An English steamer 
was in the roadstead. Of the 
many hundreds of small heads 
of statuary which I had in my 
courtyard, we began to send 
out some and to pile them upon 
the quay as if for shipment. 
The custom-house watchman ob- 
serving the operation, inter- 
posed, and objected to their 
shipment. The dragoman pro- 
tested, and after a warm alter- 
cation, proposed to the watch- 
man that they should go to 
the head officer of the custom- 
house and discuss the matter 
with him. He agreed, and both 
went off together, thus leaving 
the quay without a guard. As 
soon as the two were out of 
sight, a gang of porters lifted 
the heavy packages containing 
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my statues and inscriptions, 
which were all prepared in the 
courtyard, and put them into 
a boat lying alongside the 
quay. A few minutes sufficed 
to get them in, and the boat 
pulled off to the steamer. The 
dragoman had a protracted dis- 
cussion with the head of the 
custom-house about the pile of 
stones which were lying on the 
quay, and, after about half an 
hour, he and the watchman re- 
turned with the information 
that the shipment could not be 
sanctioned without reference 
to Constantinople. I  ac- 
quiesced, but stated that no 
reference was required to Con- 
stantinople, as I would take 
the stones back into my house. 
While this was being gravely 
done, under the control of the 
watchman, I could see from my 
terrace that the boat had 
reached the steamer, and its 
packages were being hoisted 
on board. The “kavass” se- 
cured silence from the porters, 
and I can count upon the 
fingers of my two hands the 
number of persons who know 
how “ Abudachni” (the father 
with the beard), as Hadgi 
Georghi used to call my 
colossus of Dali, had left his 
home in Cyprus to occupy the 
dignified position of being the 
central figure in the Cyprian 
room of the British Museum. 

Shortly before I left Cyprus 
in June 1872, I spent a few 
days in having a last dig at 
the site of the temple of Dali, 
and was rewarded by finding 
a beautiful colossal head of 
archaic type, which I had much 
pleasure in presenting to the 
British Museum. 

















Two things I desired for my 
finds from the temple of Dali: 
first, that its pieces should not 
get separated; and, second, that 
they should find a home in our 
national Museum. The first I 
accomplished, atsome pecuniary 
sacrifice, in regard to all the 
interesting statues and inscrip- 
tions; and the second, after 
much patience and persever- 
ance, I also succeeded in attain- 
ing. My deepest gratitude is 
due to Sir Charles Newton, 
Dr Birch, and Mr Stuart 
Poole, for their infinite kind- 
ness. They highly appreciated 
the importance of the finds, 
and indefatigably laboured to 
reserve them for the British 
Museum. When I found the 
bi-lingual inscription, on the 
30th of July 1869, I at once 
announced its discovery to Sir 
Charles Newton. On the 18th 
of August he wrote requesting 
an impression of it, which I 
sent him. On the 13th of 
November he wrote me: ‘‘The 
Trustees met to-day, and, in 
consequence of Dr Birch’s re- 
port and mine on your anti- 
quities, have decided to send 
Mr Poole to Cyprus at once, 
who will be able to advise them 
how far the purchase is a desir- 
able one, and on what terms.” 
I have naturally no knowledge 
of Mr Poole’s report to the 
Trustees ; but its nature may 
be gathered from the able and 
enthusiastic paper upon my 
collection which he read to the 
Royal Society of Literature. 
Sir Charles (then Mr) Newton 
I know recommended its ac- 
quisition in “the strongest 
manner.” But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had to be 
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counted with, and a private 
correspondent, in January 


1870, wrote me: “Mr Lowe 
will give the cold shoulder to 
any proposal to enlarge the 
Museum at his expense.” This 
turned out to be true, and on 
the 2nd of May 1870 I was 
officially informed, after some 
gratifying expressionsof thanks, 
that “the Trustees regret they 
are not in a condition to make 
any offer for the collection.” 
All the same, I sent the in- 
scriptions and statues, next 
year, straight to the British 
Museum; but it was only on 
the 2nd of February 1872 that 
Dr Birch was able to announce 
to me that “the revised esti- 
mates have gone in to the 
Treasury, and as no objection 
has been raised, it may be 
assumed that the purchase of 
your collection is approved.” 
‘“‘Perseverantia superat omnes 
difficultates.” 

On leaving Cyprus in 1872 
my archeological work was 
done. My labours since have 
been in the prosaic fields of 
administration and finance — 
very engrossing, and favoured 
with gratifying success for the 
benefit of others. But the 
happiest pastimes of my life 
are associated with the old 
stones and ancient coins of 
Cyprus. In their pursuit there 
was nothing sordid, and their 
study gave me unalloyed de- 
light. They brought me into 
contact with men of learning 
and of heart, intercourse with 
whom was elevating. Sadly I 
realise that most of these 
friends are to-day “lost to 
sight,” but with me they re- 
main “to memory dear.” 
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THE love of high places is so 
old a passion in human nature 
that we are surprised when 
some fact brings sharply home 
to us the very recent origin of 
the mountaineer’s specific de- 
lights. Many since the Hebrew 
poet have looked to the hills for 
their aid, but till a century ago 
few went into the hills to find 
it. Our modern knowledge is 
an intimate knowledge, to which 
the great heights are not mere 
figures of rhetoric or abstract 
types of savagery, but dwelling- 
grounds curiously explored in 
their most secret moods. We, 
too, have our transcendentalists 
who sing their hymns before 
sunrise at Chamonix and other 
places, and make an esoteric 
cult out of the “secrets of the 
snows.” Mr Ruskin has written 
an eloquent confession of faith, 
and last year Sir Martin Con- 
way, @ practical mountaineer if 
ever one lived, gave us a subtle 
and fascinating apologia of the 
craft. On this occasion we will 
follow the great Lord Lovat’s 
example, and not “presume to 
dispute on metaphysics.” There 
is an ecstasy in mountaineering 
as in all nobler sports, and the 
dullest soul, if indeed dulness 
can ever be predicated of the 
true climber, will find a strange 
sub-conscious self awaken on 
the rock-buttress or the last 
saddle of snow. Ifa poet died 
young in us all, he must be 
held to come to life when the 
kingdoms of. the world are 
spread out beneath us on some 
lonely summit. Let us recog- 





nise the mood and reverence it; 
let us call it if we please, in 
the words of a modern book, 
the “communing between that 
homing creeping part of us 
which loves vineyards: and 
dances and a slow movement 
among pastures, and that other 
part which is only properly at 
home in heaven.” But for the 
present we are concerned with 
humbler walks. In face of the 
present condition of the sport 
it is worth while to inquire 
what pleasures we seek from 
it, and how and where we are 
likely to get them. or the 
Elizabethan age of mountaineer- 
ing has gone, and if we would 
be preserved from Jacobean 
decadence we must hold fast 
to the great tradition and dis- 
dain to bow our knee to the 
second-rate. 

No man is a true moutaineer 
unless he have ingrained in his 
nature the love of mountains. 
This may be a truism, but it is 
very commonly forgotten. For 
the athlete who will spend days 
on an aiguille for the sake of 
gymnastics has less of the true 
stuff in him than the simple 
fellow who goes a walking tour 
in Devonshire from an honest 
liking for high places. To get 
somewhere up into the clouds, 
to see the plains beneath him, 
to breathe the keen upland 
air and enter for a little into 
the solemn quiet world of the 
hills, is the first aim of the 
mountaineer. F'rom this founda- 
tion start degrees of excellence. 
For the second endowment is 
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the impulse to contend with 
wild nature, to pit the skill 
and courage of man against 
cold and storms and great dis- 
tances. Hence comes the varia- 
tion in the brotherhood accord- 
ing to each man’s bodily and 
spiritual hardihood, imagina- 
tion, and ambition. The 
masters of the craft desiré 
to go where no human foot 
has ever gone before, while 
the humble follower is content 
with a relative savagery. The 
leaders have the lust of pioneer- 
ing and discovery, the desire to 
break from the beaten track, 
and owe none of their achieve- 
ments to the work of pre- 
decessors. The ordinary man 
is content with the fact that 
the ascent is new to him, and 
comforts himself by taking 
things as they are and making 
no comparisons. Imagination 
may widen horizons, but it is 
apt to drive satisfaction far 
afield. 

The Alps in the early ’Sixties 
were a perfect hunting-ground 
for the mountaineer, and the 
men who conquered them 
were worthy of their good 
fortune. The tourist. had not 
penetrated to the high valleys; 
there were no staring hotels 
perched on the knees of the 
peaks ; most of the mountains 
were unascended, and not a few 
reputed inaccessible. Mountain- 
eering had not become a science, 
and at a deadly risk to life and 
limb the pioneers had to find 
out methods for themselves. 
Slow diligences took the climber 
to the foot of the valleys, and 
then there were weary travels 
on foot to rough little inns 
where the inhabitants had pos- 
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sibly never before set eyes on 
an Englishman. Most of the 
great path - finders — Tyndall, 
Kennedy, Mr Whymper, Sir 
Alfred Wills, Sir Leslie Stephen 
—were fully as good as the 
guides who accompanied them ; 
and they had, further, the ex- 
quisite pleasure of presiding at 
the foundation of a school of 
guides whose names are now 
famous wherever mountaineers 
assemble. Most of them, too, 
were men of high ability, who 
attained distinction in many 
walks of life, so that the Alps 
formed for a decade the play- 
ground of as fine a coterie of 
true sportsmen as ever adorned 
any sport. The risks they ran 
seem to us to-day abnormal and 
unnecessary—but all pioneering 
is dangerous, and it is only by 
degrees that habits of caution 
become part of the etiquette of 
a game. Professor Tyndall once 
went from the Riffel to the top 
of Monte Rosa and back within 
nine hours, alone, without a rope, 
and with no provisions save 
a ham sandwich and a small 
flask of tea. Mr Whymper’s 
solitary scrambles on the Breuil 
side of the Matterhorn are an- 
other example of a risk which 
would nowadays be ruled out- 
side the proper category of 
mountaineering perils. But with 
all its drawbacks of discomfort 
and danger, there can never be 
such a time again, never such 
a virgin field for skill and 
courage within a fair distance 
of home, never such a race of 
guides who were learning side 
by side with their masters the 
principles of their art. The 


great era began with Sir Alfred 
Wills’ ascent of the Wetter- 
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horn, and the rapid conquest of 
the chief Oberland heights. In 
1858 Mr Llewellyn - Davies 
ascended the Dom, and three 
years later Professor Tyndall 
reached the summit of the 
Weisshorn, its superb sister- 
peak. The following year the 
Dent Blanche, perhaps the 
finest piece of rock- and snow- 
work in the Alps, fell to Mr 
Kennedy; and in 1864 Sir 
Leslie Stephen conquered the 
Zinal Rothhorn, and Mr 
Whymper the Points des Ecrins 
in Dauphiny and the Aiguille 
Verte, the first to be sur- 
mounted of the great Chamonix 
aiguilles. In 1865 mountain- 
eering reached its most sensa- 
tional pitch in Mr Whymper’s 
ascent of the Matterhorn, and 
the story of the tragedy which 
followed first opened the eyes 
of the world to the difficulties 
and excitements of the sport. 
With the ascent of the Meije, 
the last of the great untrodden 
peaks, in 1877, the heroic age 
may be said to have closed. 
Ten years later the Alps were 
a popular resort; hotels had 
arisen and a large staff of 
guides ; a recognised route had 
been created to all the greater 
summits. New and_ easier 
ways were discovered, difficuit 
rocks were adorned with stan- 
chions and wire hawsers, and it 
became possible for any man, 
sound in wind and head, to 
ascend peaks which were before- 
times the perquisite of the 
hard-bitten mountaineer. True 
pioneering had gone, and those 
who had the craze for explora- 
tion were compelled to adopt 
the cult of the “wrong way” 
and climb cliffs out of the track, 
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which an earlier generation had 
preferred to avoid. The rock 
pinnacles of Chamonix became 
the fashionable playground, 
until someone discovered the 
odd limestone crags of the 
Dolomites, and fashion turned 
eastward. But those fields in 
turn were exhausted, the 
“wrong way” became a right 
way, and a recognised alter- 
native route. A very few teeth 
and notches remained unas- 
cended, but in July 1904 almost 
the last of these, the little rock 
pinnacle called the Gabelhorn, 
in the Vispthal east of St 
Nicholas, was conquered after 
immense difficulty by a party 
of three. It had been assaulted 
for years with rockets and every 
known contrivance, which 
shows the pass to which the 
explorer is brought in his search 
for new worlds to conquer, 

The truth is that the Alps 
have become too familiar to 
us nowadays. There are 
valleys, of course, where the 
voice of the tourist is never 
heard, but the great climbing 
centres during the climbing 
months are as populous as 
Margate. Vulgarisation has 
followed, and though nothing 
can detract from the beauty 
of the great snow-fields and 
the lonelier summits, the lower 
slopes have suffered a sad 
change from their old moun- 
tain peace. Picnic parties are 
everywhere, strings of towns- 
folk under indifferent guides 
make a daily procession over 
the lower glaciers, and at every 
turn in the path stands Some- 
body’s Refreshment Rooms, with 
advertisements in three lan- 
guages. Small wonder that 
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the “Alpinist” has become 
the comic man of Continental 
papers. He who would enjoy 
the Alpine valleys must go there 
in early spring or late autumn, 
and at these seasons he will 
find the mountains shut to 
him. In some degrees the 
peaks have suffered also, not 
from vulgarisation so much as 
from a too intimate knowledge. 
To climb a first-class peak is 
now only a matter of fine 
weather and competent guides, 
and in consequence climbers 
are not the select fraternity 
they once were. There are 
too many loquacious Tartarins 
abroad without the engaging 
ways of the man of Tarascon. 
But the most serious fact is 
simply the excess of know- 
ledge. Every reasonable path 
to a summit has been explored 
and chronicled, and in the true 
sphere of pioneering nothing 
remains to be done. We should 
be the last to underrate the 
value of many of the ascents 
from the strict mountaineering 
point of view. Some, such 
as the Zinal Rothhorn, will 
always be difficult; others, 
like the Dent Blanche, the 
Saas route on the Dom, and 
under many conditions the 
Matterhorn, will always retain 
an element of danger. The 
Alps are the finest training- 
ground both in snow- and rock- 
work in the world, an appren- 
ticeship which every climber 
must serve. They are also 
the alphabet of mountaineer- 
ing. The results of all ex- 
ploration in the Himalaya or 
the Andes are expressed in 
terms of them. But for moun- 
taineering in the highest sense, 


when man is striving literally 
with the unknown, their earlier 
value has in the main departed. 
There are still plenty of routes 
of extreme danger and diffi- 
culty. Any one with a fancy 
for self-destruction can attempt 
if he please “Carrel’s Traverse” 
on the Matterhorn, which has 
only once been achieved since 
the intrepid Jean Antoine 
crossed it as part of the day’s 
work, Places on the Schreck- 
horn, the Dru, the Meije, and 
a score of others will accommo- 
date any foolhardy person who 
likes gambling with death with 
the odds greatly against him. 
But mountaineering, if it is 
to be a sport and not a folly, 
must continue on rational lines, 
and such expedients do not 
meet the difficulty, Not even 
that most interesting and en- 
lightening practice, climbing 
without guides, will solve it. 
The question for the climber 
is how to find a playground 
where he can use his mountain- 
craft, and his mountain-craft 
alone, to discover the way to 
a summit; and he finds his 
answer either in mountaineer- 
ing beyond the Alps or in rock- 
climbing in its most modern 
development. 


Mountaineering out of Europe 
is, in the first instance, moun- 
tain travel. So also was it 
in the early days in the Alps, 
when the climber had to equip 
himself as for a serious expedi- 
tion and in most districts was 
literally a path-finder. When 
he discovered a pass he did 
not know into what valley he 
was to descend, and the snow 
pinnacles which showed at 
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turns of the road had yet to 
be named and mapped. But 
travel in mountains beyond 
Europe, if it is less rich in 
historic interest, has one charm 
denied to the Alps,—it is con- 
cerned with more immense 
heights and wilder solitudes. 
It may be true that from an 
esthetic point of view the two 
finest things in the world are 
the white Himalaya and the 
black Coolin, though the one 
is only a ninth of the other’s 
height, but to the proper 
mountaineering eye mere quan- 
tity must count for a great 
deal. If you have to contend 
with Nature, there is an ex- 
hilaration to be got from the 
reflection that you are meeting 
her in her most pitiless mood. 
And there is also a magic and 
@ mystery in immense heights 
which cannot be measured by 
mere. altitude. To the eye of 
fancy “ Himalay” out-soars 
**Mount Chimborazo” (we cor- 
rect the inaccuracies of the 
original) by far more than five 
or six thousand feet. Hence 
the interest of far-away moun- 
taineering is chiefly centred on 
the giants of Northern India 
and South America, and on 
ranges like those of Equatorial 
Africa, which make a peculiar 
appeal to the imagination. 
Canada, indeed, has in her 
Selkirk and Cascade ranges 
hundreds of miles of virgin 
exploration ground at a reason- 
able height; and that mighty 
cone of ice, Mount St Elias, 
rising from a plain of snow on 
the brink of tempestuous seas, 
is.as romantic and unfriendly 
as the Hyperborean hell to 
which Norse legend condemned 
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the sinner. The Caucasus too, 
which is relatively at our doors, 
is a field which will not be 
exhausted in our generation, 
and contains both snow-fields 
and cliffs of a magnificence 
scarcely to be equalled. Mr 
Freshfield’s narrative of. his 
expeditions will convince any 
mountaineer that in the Cau- 
casus he will find all the in- 
terest of mountain travel com- 
bined. with climbing of the 
first order. But the imagina- 
tion, which is not amenable to 
reason, returns to the great 
ranges we have named. Of 
the three, the Andes is the 
least attractive. Much of it 
is quite unknown, little has 
been fully explored, and the 
difficulties of approach are per- 
haps greater than anywhere 
else in the world. But there 
are none of the minor beauties 
which set off the heights. No 
vineyards or rose gardens 
creeping under the knees of 
the hills, and by their soft 
humanities casting into relief 
the desolation above. The 
summits rise from stony table- 
lands, and in themselves have 
neither the contour nor sur- 
face for interesting climbs. 
Aconcagua is perhaps the 
highest point in the world of 
which the ascent is unques- 
tioned, but it is literally a 
walk, though an exceedingly 
hazardous and toilsome one. 
So with the volcanoes of Equa- 
dor—Chimborazo and Cotopaxi 
—of which Mr Whymper’s ac- 
count is enough to deter the 
most ardent traveller. Their 
one charm is that they are 
mainly unexplored, and beyond 
doubt they and the Bolivian 
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and Peruvian Andes furnish 
as hard a task as the most 
resolute pioneer could desire. 
The Himalaya, or rather the 
whole mountain-system from 
Afghanistan to Assam, must 
always be the perfection of the 
mountaineer’s ideal. Nowhere 
else is the scale so gigantic; 
nowhere else do ice-peaks tower 
over temperate mountain-glens, 
pine-clad slopes, and thickets 
of rhododendrons, which sink 
in turn into rich tropical plains. 
Their configuration, too, is as 
varied as it is lovely. The 
photographs of Signor Sella, 
who accompanied Mr Fresh- 
field in his recent journey 
round Kangchenjunga, reveal 
a wonderland of mountain 
beauty. The exquisite lace- 
like crest of Siniolchum, the 
tower of Jannu, black and sheer 
like a more glorious Matter- 
horn, or some such panorama 
as that from Chunjerma, with 
Everest showing like a little 
cone behind its august neigh- 
bours, —it is a revelation of 
truth more wonderful than any 
fancy. At the other end of 
the system, the north face of 
Nanga Parbat, with its 26,600 
odd feet of rock and glacier, is 
reported to be a spectacle, mar- 
vellous even in that domain 
of marvels. Most Englishmen 
know little more of that moun- 
tain-wall than the name of the 
chief summits. A few have 
had Pisgah-sights of the snows 
from points in Sikkim and 
Kashmir, but the great mon- 
archs, like Everest and K?2 in 
the Karakoram, are hard even 
to get a glimpse of. We were 
not even sure till the other day 
that Everest was the highest, 
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but the observations of the 
expedition despatched into 
Western Tibet by Sir Frank 
Younghusband would seem to 
have disproved the old native 
tradition of northern rivals to 
“Chomokankar.” So far our 
exploration has been very local, 
and hampered by immense 
transport difficulties, since the 
crossing of the foothills is a 
business by itself. The natives 
are not a race of mountaineers, 
and there are no convenient 
bases to start from. Many of 
the great snow-passes have 
been crossed, but of actual 


climbing there has been little. . 


Mr W. W. Graham’s ascent of 
one of the peaks of Kabru, a 
height of about 24,000 feet,— 
an exploit which was long 
doubted, but which seems now 
to be generally accepted,—and 
the climbs of Sir Martin Con- 
way and the Bullock- Work- 
mans in the Karakoram, are 
perhaps the most remarkable 
records. Till mountain travel 
has enlarged our knowledge 
of those parts mountaineering 
proper will be at a disad- 
vantage. It will be a work of 
time and labour and consider- 
able expense, for the climber 
must travel well-equipped, and, 
unless he can secure Goorkha 
guides, must bring his own 
porters from the Alps. But, 
without doubt, it is in the 
Himalaya that the future 
history of mountaineering will 
be made. Mr Freshfield, who 
has explored Kangchenjunga 
with a climber’s eye, is far 
from believing its conquest im- 
possible, if the tracks of stones 
and avalanches are studied, 
and a strong party with trust- 
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worthy porters make the at- 
tempt in clear weather. 

The African snow-mountains 
stand in a class by themselves. 
If we leave out the few Abys- 
sinian peaks on which perpet- 
ual snow may lie, all are close 
to the Equator. They have 
been known to the world by 
hearsay since the days of 
Ptolemy, but they were only 
rediscovered the other day, and 
Ruwenzori, the most famous, 
and probably the loftiest, hides 
itself so mysteriously behind its 
veil of mist that few travellers 
have actually seen its snows. 
. The two nearest the coast— 
Kilimanjaro and Kenya — rise 
from a high tableland, and a 
railway now passes midway 
between them. Kilimanjaro 
was the first to be conquered, 
but, like most volcanoes, it is 
a dull mountain, and the top 
can be reached without climb- 
ing. Kenya, on the other hand, 
which Mr H. J. Mackinder as- 
cended a few years ago, has 
some serious rock-work, and 
much interesting snow and 
ice. The Ruwenzori range, 
the legendary “Mountains of 
the Moon,” rises from dense 
tropical forests. No measure- 
ments have been made, and 
the few travellers who have 
explored its base differ surpris- 
ingly in their estimates of its 
height. Mr Moore puts it at a 
little over 16,000 feet, while Sir 
Harry Johnston, Major Gib- 
bons, and Mr Grogan put it at 
over 20,000. Both survey and 
mountaineering on the range 
are made difficult by the thick 
mists from the Semliki valley 
which seem to hang round it 
at most seasons, so that Stan- 
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ley once camped near it for a 
fortnight without being aware 
of its existence. But the same 
difficulty is present, though in 
a less degree, on Kenya, and 
there is reason to _ believe 
that, after a certain altitude 
is reached, the climber may 
find a clear sky. Some day, 
it is certain, the attempt will 
be made, for no mountain calls 
more persistently to the heart 
of the adventurer. A legend 
for centuries, and scarcely yet 
a reality, with its giant 
mountain - flora and its dazz- 
ling harmonies of tropical and 
alpine colouring; the man 
who first sets foot on the 
highest and most mysterious 
of African peaks will have 
performed one of the great 
exploits of pioneering. 
Mountaineering out of Europe 
is, indeed, mountaineering in 
the grand style, and possible 
only to the aristocrats of the 
sport. Just as it is foolish for 
an indifferent target-shot to go 
lion-hunting, so the man who 
finds the ordinary Swiss ascent 
hard will scarcely be wise to 
journey to the Himalaya or 
the Andes. Considering how 
much has been done of iate 
years there have been surpris- 
ingly few casualties—the sad 
loss of Mr Donkin’s party in 
the Caucasus, and Mr Mum- 
mery’s disappearance on Nanga 
Parbat, being almost the only 
recorded disasters; and the 
reason undoubtedly is to be 
found in the high quality of 
the travellers. It is not @ 
sport for many, for besides 
physical and moral endow- 
ments it requires a long purse 
and an ample leisure. But for 
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those who can attain it, no 
sport has more kingly rewards. 
The mountains which they 
climb are not domesticated 
things enshrined in guide- 
books, but an uncharted world 
known to the dwellers in their 
valleys only as the haunt of 
great devils. They must con- 
duct their campaign like skilled 
generals, bit by bit fighting 
their way up the glacis and 
past the outposts. Their peaks 
are their own, discovered and 
explored as well as ascended, 
an eternal memory in after 
days, when, grown old and 
feeble in some settled country, 
they still dream how— 





‘* Heaven is blue above 
Mountains where sleep the unsunned 
tarns.” 


One does not, as a rule, go to 
a French decadent for apprecia- 
tion of a manly pursuit, but 
Théophile Gautier, carried out 
of himself by contemplation of 
the Matterhorn, has written a 
noble eulogy on the race of 
mountaineers: “Ils sont la 
volonté protestant contre |’ob- 
stacle aveugle, et ils plantent 
sur l’inaccessible le drapeau de 
Vintelligence humain.” 


Rock-climbing is essentially 
the treasure of the humble. It 
costs little, it can be found 
almost anywhere within a 
reasonable journey, and, if 
properly pursued, is as true 
mountaineering as the ascent 
of Ushba or St Elias. By 
rock-climbing we do not mean 
the ascents of recognised rock 
mountains like the Meije or 
the Grépon under the tutelage 
of guides, but climbing on crags 
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where the climber is a pioneer, 
and has his way to discover for 
himself. It has long been a 
fashion to say that rock-work 
is less of an art than snow- 
work, and it is true in the sense 
that a beginner may prove a 
very fair cragsman, while no 
novice can be of any use on ice 
or snow. But this is only to 
say that snow is a highly 
technical affair, while on rock 
the light of nature is of some 
assistance; it does not mean 
that after the principles of 
both have been mastered, snow 
offers the fairer field of prac- 
tice. Long experience is neces- 
sary to give a man that instinct 
about the condition of ice which 
the best guides possess, but when 
this instinct is attained there 
is no such delicacy and variety 
in the art as good rock-climb- 
ing can show. We readily 
agree that every young climber 
should make himself proficient 
on snow, since it is a thing 
which can be taught, which in- 
deed must be taught, but if he 
confines himself to it he will 
miss a whole world of enjoy- 
ment. For on an ice-face or in 
a snow couloir there is only one 
way, and progress is made by 
@ succession of monotonous and 
almost mechanical movements. 
On rock, on the other hand, 
there is an endless variety of 
possible grips, even if the choice 
of route be limited, while on 
most cliffs there is an equal 
variety of routes. The body is 
exercised in all its muscles, the 
nerves are perpetually on ten- 
sion, and each climber is put 
more seriously on his mettle, 
On rock, again, a man is at 
closer quarters with the moun- 
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tain, diving into chimneys, 
wriggling across a slab, deli- 
cately traversing a narrow 
ledge, crawling along a knife- 
edge, or spreading his limbs in 
the fine free hand - and -foot 
work of a cliff with good holds. 
Who can forget the incidents 
of a first-class climb? The 
sight of the mountain brings 
cold chills to the climber’s 
heart, its cliffs, with the mist 
blown over them, seem so re- 
mote and horrific, the ledges 
where he knows the way lies 
so precarious and far. On the 
lower slabs he is fearfully con- 
scious of the weakness of the 
flesh,—his muscles cramp from 
long crouching, his hands grow 
numb, his breath shortens, he 
feels miserably that he will 
never achieve the summit, and 
will be lucky to get home with 
unbroken bones. And then a 
few successes give him confid- 
ence, until the true zest of the 
sport seizes him, and he forgets 
that body which so encumbered 
him in the valley. He is 
conscious only that he is an 
immortal spirit with a fleshly 
tegument which he is trying 
somehow to plaster against the 
face of a cliff. He is far more 
cool and wary than at home in 
the Law Courts or the City; he 
measures every pitch with a 
skilled eye; if he is defeated in 
one place he has a dozen re- 
sources to draw upon, for there 
is no patience so fertile as the 
mountaineer’s. And when at 


last he pulls himself up the last 
crag to the summit, the revela- 
tion is the more wonderful since 
for hours his eyes have looked 
at nothing but dead walls of 
rock. It is certain that a wide 
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prospect of hills and valleys, 
melting into the blue horizon, 
comes more as an illumination 
to the rock-climber than to one 
who has seen part of it for half 
a day from a snow aréte, 

But the thing must be strict- 
ly defined. Rock-climbing is 
mountaineering, and therefore 
it means primarily getting to 
the top ofa mountain. Ideally 
it is found on those peaks 
where any way to the summit 
involves a serious climb, such 
as the Meije, the Grépon, and, 
perhaps finest instance of all, 
the Norwegian Skagastdlstind ; 
or, to take homelier peaks, 
Sgurr Alasdair or Sgurr Dearg 
in Skye. Next best are those 
mountains where there is a 
recognised and easy ascent for 
tourists and a difficult one for 
the cragsman. We have ex- 
amples in the Taschhorn with 
its Teufelsgrat route, Lliwedd 
in Wales with its north face, 
Ben Nevis and its north-eastern 
buttresses, Sgurr-nan-Gillean 
with its “ Pinnacle Route,” and 
the Buachaille Etive Mor with 
its “ Crowberry Ridge.” Fora 
rock-climb to be serious moun- 
taineering it must be a road up ; 
it is not enough that a man 
goes out of his way on a 
heather-clad hill to find a 
boulder to practise experiments 
on. Otherwise the mountaineer 
is on a par with the acrobat, 
and will find his playground 
just as logically in a suburban 
quarry as on the high rocks of 
the Jotunheim. If the idealism 
of the sport is lost, it becomes 
simply a form of exercise like 
skipping, with a spice of danger 
added —say skipping on a 
house-top. It may be an in- 
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nocent and estimable pursuit, 
but it must surrender the 
romance with which its votaries 
have endowed it. To pick out 
boulders and cliffs, and invent 
all manner of ways of wriggling 
to the top, is undoubtedly good 
practice for the mountaineer, 
and may well fill up an off-day, 
but it is no more mountaineer- 
ing than a training walk, and 
it is a thousand pities that the 
two should be confused. Re- 
cently a school of climbers has 
arisen who have carried this 
fashion of magnifying the 
trivial to a curious pitch, 
Every scratch and dent on 
their climbs has been mapped 
and named, and every form of 
contortion has been invented 
to enable man to recover some- 
thing of the skill of his pre- 
hensile ancestors. § Ascents 
which have little value in 
themselves have become no- 
torious through this quaint 
hobby, and the school is in- 
clined to intolerance and is apt 
to sneer at the straightforward 
mountaineer as a lover of the 
stale and the obvious. The 
school contains many excellent 
climbers who have won their 
spurs elsewhere, and have a 
right to be heard ; but we con- 
fess that we do not like this 
cult of the inessential, this pre- 
occupation with the least 
valuable aspect of the sport, 
as if an angler were to spend 
all his time learning to tie flies. 
It is valley work, not moun- 
taineering. Nor is it any 
answer to point to its danger, 
for you can find equal danger 
in walking along the rain-pipe 
of your house, Rock-climbing 


is far too noble an art to be 
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confused with even the most 
admirable acrobatics. 

It would appear at first sight 
as if the great authority of the 
late Mr A. F. Mummery could 
be quoted against our view. 
No modern climber was more 
imbued with the spirit of the 
pioneer, or combined more re- 
markable skill with a more 
catholic love of mountains. 
‘The essence of the sport lies,” 
he wrote, “not in ascending a 
peak, but in struggling with 
and overcoming difficulties.” 
But is clear that he meant by 
difficulties difficult ascents. He 
was arguing against the dilet- 
tante view that the sole object 
of mountaineering is scenery or 
science, and that therefore it is 
foolish and criminal to ascend 
by any but the easiest route. 
To such obvious nonsense he 
answered that mountaineering 
is a sport, and must therefore 
make demands upon a man’s 
nerve and skill. An angler 
may have a passion for nature, 
and love the mere standing by 
the river’s side, but his first 
object is not star-gazing but 
catching fish. A climber’s first 
aim is not the view or a scien- 
tific observation, but to get to 
the top by a hard road. It was 
for the catholicity of the sport 
that Mr Mummery contended 
and not for its limitation, and 
his argument holds as much 
against those who are content 
to climb a cliff without thinking 
of its relation to the peak as 
against the zsthete who would 
as soon get to the summit by a 
funicular railway. Elsewhere 
he has told us that he would be 
ready to go on climbing though 
there were no scenery, and to 
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spend his life on the mountains 
though the endowment of 
wings put climbing out of the 
question. 

The special merits of rock- 
climbing on its true interpreta- 
tion are that it is easy to get, 
that it can be done alone, or 
at least without professional 
guides, and that it gives end- 
less opportunities for new 
ascents. Leaving out of ac- 
count the great rock-climbs of 
the Alps, which are in a class 
by themselves, there is no 
mountainous country which 
does not provide it, and ranges 
which are despised by the 
ordinary mountaineer may be 
full of interest to the lover of 
crags. The Pyrenees, for ex- 
ample, which are valueless to 
the snow-climber, afford much 
excellent cliff-work. To those 
who can travel, Norway will 
probably be the playground of 
the future, for there the climber 
has an endless field for new 
conquests. Mr Slingsby has 
done much to show what op- 
portunities the tinder afford 
even to mountaineers of long 
experience; and the beginner 
who desires to learn the art 
with the thoroughness which a 
constant reliance on guides can 
never give, will probably find 
Norway or the wonderful 
miniature peaks of the Lofoten 
Islands a _ better training- 
ground than Chamonix or the 
Tyrol. To the traveller, indeed, 
the world is full of unexplored 
playgrounds. If Europe fails, 
he has Canada or New Zealand 
to fall back upon; and if we 
may venture to give advice to 
so haughty a spirit, he will find 
in the South African Drakens- 
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berg rock-work of the most 
fascinating kind. The north- 
east buttress of Mont aux 
Sources rises above the Tugela 
in a wedge like the Matterhorn, 
and for fifty miles down the 
range he will find a succession 
of buttresses and couloirs, in 
all of which he may achieve 
the proud satisfaction of the 
pioneer. At home, also, the 
field is still largely unexplored. 
If every summit in these 
islands has been ascended, 
many sides have been un- 
climbed, and in any case there 
are always new routes for the 
discoverer. For in rock-climb- 
ing, as we have said, the 
variety of routes is endless, 
and every new road is in 
substance a new ascent. 

The rocks of Wales and the 
Lakes are too well known to 
need description. If one may 
venture a complaint, they have 
been over-exploited, and new 
ascents have come to mean too 
much that kind of trick-work 
with which we are not in 
sympathy. But no one can 
complain of the over-exploita- 
tion from a mountaineering 
point of view of the Scottish 
Highlands. One very good 
reason is that many of the best 
peaks are in closely preserved 
deer-forests ; another is their 
remoteness, and the difficulty 
of finding a lodging in their 
neighbourhood. There are two 
great climbing centres where 
every year and at all seasons 
mountaineers assemble — Fort 
William, and Sligachan in 
Skye; but even there many 
ascents remain untried and 
undiscovered. Over the rest 
of the Highlands, from Ben 
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Hope in Sutherland to the 
Cobbler at Arrochar, and from 
Glen Sannox in Arran to the 
Cairngorms, it is not too much 
to say that there are few 
parishes where rock - climbing 
in some form is not available. 
There is every kind of geo- 
logical formation, from the 
gabbro of Skye and the por- 
phyry of Ben Nevis to the 
sandstone of the Torridons and 
An Teallach, so that the crack- 
climber, the chimney-climber, 
and the straightforward crags- 
man can each find something 
to satisfy his special aptitude. 
To those who seek a list we 
would recommend the excellent 
guide-book which the Scot- 
tish Mountaineering Club are 
patiently compiling. The 
amount and variety of excel- 
lent climbing which Scotland 
affords is still very imperfectly 
realised. Many men spend 
weeks and a good deal of 
money every year in expedi- 
tions to some valley in the 
Dolomites, where the rock- 
work is not a whit harder and 
much less interesting than can 
be found on many Scottish 
hills. Take Fort William, for 
instance, which is not the most 
favourable example, since the 
climbing is almost entirely con- 
fined to one mountain, Ben 
Nevis, and indeed to one side 
of that mountain. The tourist 
will miss even the sight of it 
except when he looks over the 
precipice at the Observatory : 
but the man who leaves the 
track at the little Lochan 
Meall an t-Suidhe and scram- 
bles into the dark corrie of the 
Alt a’ Mhuilinn, will find on 
his right as fine a wall of rock 
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as these islands can show. 
Three great buttresses — the 
Castle, the Tower, and the 
North-east— project from the 
mountain, and enclose between 
them a number of subsidiary 
buttresses and gullies. The 
gullies form interesting ascents 
in snow, especially as awkward 
cornices have often to be cut 
through at their heads, and 
the numerous ridges give an 
extraordinary variety of good 
rock- work. Some, like the 
ordinary route up the Castle 
ridge, are possible for the 
veriest novice who possesses a 
fair head; and others, like the 
two steep ridges below the 
Observatory, offer a problem 
to the hardened cragsman. A 
man might well spend weeks 
there and find not only a new 
route every day, but a different 
quality of work. It is this 
large compass within a limited 
area which makes Ben Nevis 
so attractive, for the climber 
can graduate the difficulty of 
his ascents and attempt the 
harder only when his eye and 
muscle are in thorough train- 
ing. He will find many places 
as sensational as he need wish, 
and he will see pieces of rock 
scenery which are scarcely 
inferior to many famous sights 
on the Charmoz or the Plan. 
This is, indeed, one of the great 
merits of Scottish rock moun- 
tains, the illusion of size which 
the atmosphere, the climate, 
and the configuration of the 
landscape give. In clear dry 
air 3000 feet seem a trifle, 
but in Scotland, if they are 
steep enough, they produce a 
wholly disproportionate effect 
of immensity. There are cliffs 
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on the North-east buttress 
where a man looking down a 
black wall into a misty chasm, 
flecked with ghostly shadows 
which are snowdrifts, might 
well fancy himself in some wild 
recess of the Alps and not on 
a hill only a mile high with a 
road on the other side. The 
Tower ridge, with its pinnacles 
and its wonderful gap, offers as 
simple and quite as interesting 
an ascent as, say, the popular 
Matterhorn Chimney on the 
Riffelhorn; and there are routes 
on it and on the Observatory 
ridge which will give the 
climber something of the satis- 
faction of the Grépon crack 
and other delicacies of the 
sport. And these are on but 
one hill, and can be paralleled 
and excelled by many places 
in the Coolin, where also may 
be found a variety of ridge- 
walks which to the true moun- 
taineer are as much a delight 
as a face or a chimney. 
Rock-climbing, indeed, in its 
finest form, is so good and on 
the whole so accessible in these 
islands, that it behoves its 
votaries to watch that nothing 
impairs the freedom and rigour 
of the game. Two special 
dangers seem to us to threaten 
it. One is that vulgarisation 
which we have already hinted 
at—a vice which takes many 
forms. There is the attack of 
the specialist in the shape of 
the gymnast, who scorns any 
peak which does not give scope 
for his peculiar art, and hunts 
high and low for a bare pin- 
nacle or a smooth face, for- 
getting that mountains are 


mountains and not greased 
poles. The honest man who 
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is happy alike on the Pent- 
lands or on the Dent Blanche, 
who loves climbing a stiff 
chimney, but also loves the 
scenery and the altitude and 
the winds, and if he can- 
not get the one will joyfully 
accept the other, is denied the 
name of mountaineer. If the 
sport were to come under the 
bondage of this intolerant 
heresy—the heresy of the “pro- 
fessional” —then most of what 
men have written in its praise 
would demand an instant re- 
cantation. Another form of 
vulgarity is the over-writing 
which many think desirable, 
whether it take the shape of 
magnifying the dangers of a 
climb or of setting it forth 
with pedantic details and many 
diagrams. Accounts of how 
A, B, and C made this or that 
ascent, where A put his left 
foot, and the length of rope 
necessary for each pitch, are 
rarely edifying or useful. In 
a country where there are no 
guides, information is always 
valuable for the climber; but 
such condescendence upon de- 
tail offends against the dignity 
of the sport. All forms of 
vulgarisation spring from the 
too exclusive attention to the 
mere climbing, too little regard 
for the other and greater con- 
stituents. A true mountaineer 
must climb mountains, but he 
must not climb them in the 
spirit of a lunatic, an acrobat, 
or a steeple-jack. The other 
danger concerns the conditions 
under which the sport is fol- 
lowed, and applies almost 
solely to Scotland. Most of 
the Highland mountains are 
either grouse-ground or deer- 
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forests, and the law of trespass 
being what it is, the owners 
have not only the power but 
a very real right to object to 
anything which lessens the 
value of their properties. At 
the same time, it is easy to 
take a too narrow view of 
proprietary rights. Happily 
on the best rock mountains 
the question does not arise, but 
as the sport extends and the 
climber seeks new ascents, he 
may find his way barred by 
a@ peremptory landlord. On 
grouse- ground there need be 
little trouble. Grouse do not 
live among crags, and on the 
lower slopes any sane climber 
can avoid spoiling sport. But 
even in deer-forests a com- 
promise should be _ possible. 
The six weeks of the stalking 
season should, of course, be a 
close time to the mountaineer, 
who will also in his own inter- 
est avoid sanctuaries. He will 
prefer, as a rule, to make his 
ascents in winter or early 
spring, when he can do no 
possible harm to the forest. 
But even in summer, unless the 
forest is exceptionally situated, 
a man who climbs a mountain 
by a rock face, if he has the 
courtesy to consult a forester 
as to his approach to it, can 
do little mischief, and it is mere 
pedantry to argue the contrary. 
Rock-climbers will never be 
many in number (a “meet” 
must, of course, make special 
arrangements), and they are 
unobtrusive people who make 
little noise, refrain from fling- 
ing bottles about, and modestly 
hide themselves all day in 
crannies. It is a delicate sub- 
ject, and we have no desire to 
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make claims for one form of 
sport at the expense of others. 
We gladly admit that many 
landowners have shown on this 
matter much good feeling and 
good sense. But at the same 
time there are a few who have 
not, and at the moment there 
are miles of good climbing to 
which it is safe to say access 
is absolutely denied. It is a 
pity that an intransigent spirit 
should be shown towards a 
modest request, for it will spoil 
the merits of their case when 
they have to face unreasonable 
demands. We live in densely 
populated islands, and the pre- 
sent system of large tracts of 
country closely preserved by 
private owners will not be 
allowed to continue for ever. 
Some day—it may be soon—the 
people will demand the resump- 
tion of lands now held sacro- 
sanct for sport either as 
national-manceuvre-areas or a8 
playgrounds, and as always 
happens with such demands, 
they will be pushed far beyond 
fair limits. If the great land- 
lords wish to keep their case 
a good one, as we certainly 
believe it is, they will be wise 
to grant modest liberties to 
those who will not abuse them. 
It must not be said that in 
Scotland, almost alone among 
the countries of the world, no 
man is permitted to stir a yard 
from the highway. We have 
no wish to see our Scottish 
mountains stripped of their 
wild denizens and turned into 
a suburban common, but we 
have an equally strong objec- 
tion to seeing them reduced to 
preserves of alien millionaires 
and guarded with the jealousy 
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of a suburban householder. 
Such was not the old way of 
the land or the custom of its 
elder masters. 

“These threatening ranges 
of dark mountains which in 
nearly all ages of the world 
men have looked upon with 
aversion or with terror, are, in 
reality, sources of life and hap- 
piness far fuller and more bene- 
ficent than the bright fruitful- 
ness of the plains.” Ruskin, 
no mountaineer, “but a well- 
wisher,” has written a true 
summary of our confession of 
faith. To take life and happi- 
ness from wilds which seem to 
promise neither, is the essence of 
adventure; and in the humblest 
form of mountaineering we 
can discover this quest for a 
wider horizon and a richer 
vitality. It is not a vulgar 
ambition, for the rewards are 
spiritual and recondite, and 
cannot be assessed in worldly 
terms. Hence the fraternity of 


climbers should be a select one 
—true sportsmen who seek the 
heart of the matter, adventure, 
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skill, vigour of body, and sanity 
of mind, and are singularly 
indifferent to the swaddling- 
clothes in which too many 
sports are being wrapped to- 
day. It should also be, as it 
has been in the past, a culti- 
vated one, since it is only the 
trained eye and the understand- 
ing heart that can fully enjoy 
the rewards. But, granted that 
the high traditions are kept un- 
smirched, the sport will always 
command its votaries, being one 
well suited to these latter days 
when civilisation smothers us 
all, and we must seek out 
savagery for ourselves. Moun- 
tains restore us to the life of 
Nature in its austerest and 
simplest form. ‘Such winds 
as scatter young men through 
the world” will not cease to 
blow while Orion shines in the 
heavens; and yearly we shall 
have the spectacle of sober 
citizens forgetting the duties 
to which it has pleased God to 
call them, and on some snow 
saddle or rocky face seeking and 
finding “life and happiness.” 
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It is to be accounted on the 
side of good that a prophet 
should now and again be 
honoured in his own country, 
even though it be with a 
reflected honour. An honour 
of this type our late Rector 
enjoyed for a period of more 
than thirty years in our quiet 
country village. Any stranger 
who had been at pains to can- 
vass the opinion of the par- 
ishioners as to the kindly old 
man’s intrinsic merits would, 
on all points but one, have 
listened to faint praise and 
cautiously - worded approval, 
rather than enthusiastic ad- 
miration. He would have been 
told in one quarter that “t’owd 
man were a very decent sort of 
body”; in another, that “he 
were a high-learned old gent”; 
in a third, that the speaker 
“counted as how passons as 
passons were much of a much- 
ness, but that Passon Adams 
were p’raps as good as here a 
one and there a one.” Not 
high commendation this. But 
later on a little closer investi- 
‘gation would have brought to 
light the fact that, ceteris pari- 
bus, our parson had worn one 
great feather in his cap which 
had stamped him as pre-emi- 
nent among the parsons of any 
generation or any locality. 

“You knows, I reckon, as how 
Master Potter worked along 0’ 
he thirty-two years come next 
Christmas.” 

We will hope that the 
searcher after knowledge would 
have shown himself a wise man 


by accepting as conclusive the 
fact, instead of endangering 
his own reputation by inquir- 
ing for a reason. For in our 
parish he who confesses that 
he knows not James Potter, be 
he “officer,” “householder,” or 
“pretty bit of flesh,” is then 
and there “ writ down an ass.” 

In ordinary walks of life it 
speaks well for both parties to 
a contract, both employer and 
labourer, that the connection 
between them should continue 
unbroken for upwards of thirty 
years. But in the minds of 
our parishioners it had re- 
dounded to the credit of the 
parson only that James Potter 
had remained in his service for 
so lengthy a period. For par- 
sons, a8 times go, are fairly 
plentiful, but James Potter 
was, like an Alexander or a 
Napoleon, the man of an era. 

“He were a vera toidy sort 
o man, were t’old Reverend, 
so I counts,” a village sage 
would remark anent his late 
spiritual pastor, “or Master 
Potter’d ha’ gien him the sack 
long afore.” 


‘¢ And Bothwell’s Lord henceforth we 
own 

The friend and bulwark of our 
throne.” 


If apparently the Scottish 
king had carried on his work 
fairly well apart from the valu- 
able assistance of the Douglas, 
any man in our village would 
have been prepared to swear 
that our Rector’s tenure of 
office, or at any rate his au- 
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thority in parochial matters, 
whether temporal or spiritual, 
had been absolutely dependent 
on the complaisance of “ Master 
Potter,” and the “ Parson’s 
Man” might have claimed 
with more reason than did 
the Last of the Barons the 
power of “building and top- 
pling down the throne” where- 
on his titular master sat. 

For him who was conversant 
with the interior economy of 
our parish in general, and of 
the Rectory in particular, there 
was no gainsaying the fact 
that Master Potter was a man 
of many parts, and that he in 
no way misbeseemed the high 
position which the vox populi 
assigned to him. It is not 
perhaps a grateful task to 
analyse the reasons for any 
individual’s social success, but 
I am inclined to believe that 
our Parson’s Man owed his 
high reputation primarily to a 
strong personal sense of his 
own infallibility, and in the 
second place to an all-com- 
prehensive courage — courage 
of ignorance, Aristotle might 
have called it—which refused 
to be daunted either by doubt, 
danger, or difficulty. Were it 
possible to put back the clock, 
knock some forty years off 
James Potter’s shoulders, and 
then to be authorised to offer 
him the command of a Sham- 
rock, or the captaincy of a 
M.C.C. Australian team, I have 
no manner of doubt that he 
would accept either billet with 
alacrity, and that the sporting 
fraternity in our parts would 
to a man have laid their shirts 
on his bringing back the cup 
or the ashes, as the case might 
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be. “And what if a-failed?” 
Why, then his supporters would 
have paid up, and tried to look 
pleasant, consoling their disap- 
pointment with the remark— 

“Well, then, them as went 
out along o’ James Potter must 
have been as ramshackly a lot 
as ever a one clapped eyes on. 
If I were that there Lipton, or 
that there Hem C.C., I'd get 
shot on the whole biling of 
‘em, and take and tell James 
Potter to pick his own lot. 
And what ‘ud James do? 
Whoy, he’d just get hold on 
one or two more like hisself, 
and they’d just larn they 
Yankees or they ‘Stralians, 
wouldn’t ’em, mate?” 

“Beat ’em holler, if there 
was five or six James Potters 
playing, but lor’, there, now! 
Where be you going to find 
em ?”’ 

Having drifted thus far into 
matters nautical, I may as well 
remark that mine hero—albeit 
audax omnia perpeti even to 
the sailing of a yacht—had 
never set eyes upon the sea 
except on the two occasions 
when he had accompanied our 
choir on their annual day’s 
outing. And then I am afraid 
that Father Neptune was not 
looking quite at his best, for 
Mr Potter’s impressions were 
certainly not altogether favour- 
able. He told me—for in my 
childhood we were ever on 
intimate terms, and he would 
converse with me by the hour 
with kindly condescension— 
that he did not “set no great 
count on it.” 

“But it is very large, Mr 
Potter, isn’t it?” I suggested. 
“Well, yes,” he admitted, 
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“it is a tidy size, Master 
George; bigger nor—or mebbe 
half as big again as—t’squire’s 
pond. But a great hugly bit 
of water I calls it, no trees 
round it, nor no lilies, nor no 
nothink. And the soil agin it 
that poor as it wouldn’t grow 
a kebbidge, let alone a tatur, 
all messed up wi’ sand and 
stones as was downright 
shameful.” 

On the cricket-field, however, 
Mr Potter claimed in those far- 
off days of my childhood some 
skill and no mean reputation. 
Ours was cricket, the modern 
scientist might say, of a dis- 
tinctly bucolic order, sheep and 
oxen during the progress of the 
match disputing the right of 
place with the outfields, and an 
old gray horse, which, in virtue 
of being “sand-blind” and 
“high-gravel-blind,” had been 
admitted to the Rectory close 
as a pensioner, being imbued 
with an obstinate conviction 
that the pitch itself offered the 
best grazing. Still I will dare 
to assert that our matches, 
whether regarded from a 
player’s or spectator’s point of 
view, were none the less enjoy- 
able. I myself, as befitted my 
tender years, came in the latter 
category, and—for I was a 
keen partisan and a hero- 
worshipper to boot—my little 
heart used to go pit-a-pat as 
I watched James Potter, the 
Jessop of the side, take his 
stand at the wicket in our 
great annual encounter with 
Little Piddington. I am not 
going to contend that “ Master 
Potter” possessed that variety 
of strokes which distinguish 
the modern player to whom I 
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have ventured to liken him, 
but there was the same hurri- 
cane form of hitting while it 
lasted, the same cheery dis- 
regard for the bowler’s feelings, 
the same tumultuous applause 
when things went well with 
the batsman, the same growl 
of disappointment when his 
innings came to an untimely 
end. Cricket scores in those 
days did not rule high, and 
the wicket in the Rectory close 
hardly came up to modern 
sample, so that I doubt whether 
our champion ever compiled 
fifty, let alone a hundred runs, 
in any single innings through- 
out his cricket career. But 
with the aid of a couple of 
“lugs” over the hedge on the 
onside, and an occasional over- 
throw for two when “ Master 
Potter,’ ever a _ facetious 
cricketer, had chaffed or 
tempted some impatient ad- 
versary into taking a wild shot 
at his wicket, our pet craftsman 
generally managed to compile 
a good deal more than his fair 
proportion of those fifty or 
sixty runs that were under the 
conditions sufficient to win a 
match. As in more modern 
days I have perused the pages 
of our ancient score-book, and 
noticed the constant recurrence 
of the word “ bowled” opposite 
to James Potter’s name, I have 
been prone to suspect that those 
shots at the wicket might be 
classified as supererogatory 
efforts, and that the umpires 
of that epoch conceded to our 
champion that immunity from 
petty mishaps which a big, 
upstanding Yorkshire dalesman 
once arrogated to himself. 

“Goo!” ejaculated the giant, 
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when the wicket-keeper having 
successfully appealed for a 
catch, noticing that the bats- 
man showed no inclination to 
leave the wicket, rashly sug- 
gested that as he had been 
given “out” he had to go. 
“Goo! Nay, lod, I doant 
goo till one o’ they,” indicating 
the stumps, “has been booled 
out o’ t’ groond. And mebbe 
not then nother!” he added 
savagely, when a misguided 
fieldsman laughed out loud. 
James Potter, to be sure, was 
far too good a sportsman to 
resist an umpire’s decision, but 
if the rules of the game as 
played in our village were 
ostensibly those laid down by 
the M.C.C. Committee, here 
and again their severity as 
applying to the batsman, more 
especially when he was a popu- 
lar hero, was sensibly mitigated 
as well by the introduction of 
local bye-laws as by the leniency 
of the umpire. It was a bye- 
law on our ground, I can well 
remember, that a batsman was 
to be adjudged “Not out” if 
any enthusiastic or unwary 
fieldsman tried to anticipate 
the umpire’s verdict by shouting 
“Out ” before the all-important 
functionary had had his say on 
the question. While it is highly 
probable that our friend James 
Potter may in this manner 
occasionally have escaped the 
extreme penalty of the written 
law, it is hardly open to doubt 
that he frequently profited by 
a liberal interpretation of that 
most iniquitous unwritten law 
whereby the umpire gives the 
benefit of the doubt to the 
batsman. For the yokel who, 
in virtue of his being a good 
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man with his fists, “‘stood ” for 
our village, was one of Master 
Potter’s staunchest admirers, 
and commonly had a pot of 
beer on the result of the match 
—this perhaps was another 
bye-law—while the convenient 
proximity of the village pond 
acted as a wholesome restraint 
on the opposition umpire’s 
natural anxiety to see the back 
of a formidable antagonist. I 
am unable to trace James 
Potter’s name in any of our 
out-matches,—perhaps a wise 
discretion, or perhaps again the 
multifarious and onerous duties 
attached to the profession of a 
“Parson’s Man” preventing him 
from wandering far afield in 
search of athleticrenown. For 
some years after he had given 
up active participation in the 
game, Master Potter conde- 
scended to “stand” himself on 
grand occasions, and albeit that 
he umpired rather by the light 
of nature than by book, he 
might have fairly claimed with 
Mr Grummer that his name 
was “Law, civil power, and 
exekative.” Even now, in his 
old age, he passes as a great 
authority on the matter of how 
the game should really be 
played, will illustrate with his 
walking-stick how he played it 
himself when the world was 
half a century younger, and 
has been heard to lament that 
he is no longer lissome enough 
to take on Ranji at a single- 
wicket match in the old Rectory 
close. 

But enough of games and 
idle relaxations. It remains to 
speak of Master Potter in the 
exercise of more serious duties 
as “Parson’s Man.” 
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It has already been said that 
these duties were at once 
onerous and multifarious,—so 
onerous, indeed, that they may 
not be too lightly handled, so 
multifarious that I hardly know 
where to commence my recital. 
Yet, as Sunday is the first day 
of the week, and as both Parson 
and Parson’s Man are, or should 
be, very much in evidence on 
Sunday, I will give what I fear 
me will be at the best a lame 
and imperfect sketch of the 
profound impression made not 
merely on my own youthful 
mind, but on the minds, I will 
make bold to assert, of an ad- 
miring crowd of church-going 
parishioners, by Master Potter’s 
appearance on Sundays. It 
was an age, be it remembered, 
when Sancta Simplicitas yet 
reigned in our quiet country 
villages, when the self-respect- 
ing woman regarded a bonnet 
as an essential part of her 
Sunday toilet, when the labour- 
er’s wife—was it out of respect 
for the angel’s feelings? — 
donned a head-dress of a se- 
verely coal-scuttle order—the 
greater the respectability the 
more pronounced the coal- 
scuttle; an age when mankind 
took an honest pride in looking 
its best and smartest on that 
one day, and the agricultural 
labourer rose to the occasion by 
appearing in long white smock 
and coloured kerchief. Not 
smock, however, or kerchief, for 
James Potter. Our Parson’s 
Man marked the dignity of his 
high office by more pretentious 
if less picturesque attire: tall 
hat, black frock-coat, black 
gloves, and white tie, discards 
all of the parson, at once dis- 
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tinguishing him from the com- 
mon herd, and creating a doubt 
in a stranger’s mind whether 
the great man was a bond fide 
parson risen from the ranks, an 
undertaker on duty, or a Meth- 
odist preacher poaching on his 
neighbour’s preserves in quest 
of new ideas for a sermon. 
But we who knew James Potter 
well seemed to feel that his ap- 
pearance on a Sunday was in 
thorough unison with his posi- 
tion, and that it was an essential 
part of his duty as Parson’s 
Man to dress in exact imitation 
of his master. And after all, 
if a Sunday-school teacher, 
parish clerk, and choirmaster 
all rolled into one may not on 
state occasions affect clerical 
attire, by what right do Eton 
masters and college dons adopt 
this form of dress? To us, at 
all events, in our primitive sim- 
plicity, there was nothing in- 
congruous about Master Potter's 
distinguishing attire: rather 
would it have seemed incon- 
gruous if any other type of 
dress had decorated his person 
on a Sunday. 

Good loyal work did our 
Parson’s Man on every Sunday 
in the year, good English 
Church-work, that began in the 
morning Sunday-school and 
never ended till he had uttered 
the last Amen in the afternoon 
service,—unpaid work, most of 
it, which lasted from 10 in the 
forenoon till 4 P.M, 

It was my privilege at a very 
tender age—perhaps I should 
hardly regard it in the light of 
a privilege now—to teach or 
be supposed to teach a class of 
tiny boys in the Sunday-school, 
and the enjoyment of the 
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privilege was considerably 
heightened by the circumstance 
that my own class sat next to 
that taught by Mr Potter. 
Thus I had the opportunity of 
witnessing the perfect discipline 
he kept among his pupils, and 
of hearing the promptitude 
wherewith he put into his 
proper place any precocious 
urchin who either showed signs 
of unwholesome originality, or 
attempted to air his own little 
bit of superfluous and super- 
erogatory knowledge. 

“What's to-day?” inquired 
the teacher, and the top boy, to 
whom the question was ad- 
dressed, had he been a well- 
ordered youth, should have 
given the proper Sunday after 
Trinity. But— 

“Please, sir,” he piped out, 
“it’s St Simon and St Jude’s 
day.” 

“Ts it?” exclaimed the 
master, for an instant taken 
aback by the wholly unexpected 
intelligence. “ Well, then, 
Johnny Briggs, you might have 
washed your ’ands and brushed 
your ’ead proper afore you came 
to school on St Simon and St 
Jude’s day. It ain’t the fust 
time I’ve told you neither. 
’Old up them ’ands,” and the 
luckless urchin thus put to 
public shame was ready to wish 
that neither Simon, Jude, or 
any other saint in the calendar 
had ever been born. However, 
before proceeding to the legiti- 
mate orders for the day, Mr 
Potter took the opportunity of 
still further improving the 
occasion. 

“Well, now, and who was St 
Simon and St Jude?” 

Dead silence—then presently 
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a mild suggestion from a boy 
well out of reach— 

“Please, Master Potter, it 
was saints.” 

“Right you are, my lad, you 
goup top. And seeing as they 
was saints they had clean ’ands 
and clean ’arts, and _ allers 
brushed their ’eads afore they 
come to school and church 0’ 
Sundays.” 

And again: “ What’s a 
Church?” inquired Mr Potter, 
the recognised answer to the 
question, which was asked on 
at least every other Sunday, 
being, “A congregation of 
faithful men and women”; 
which led on quite comfortably 
to the next question, “ What’s 
a congregation ?” 

But “The house of the Lord ” 
blurted out an adventurous 
youth, and then, by way of 
apology for deviating from 
the beaten track, he hurriedly 
added, ‘‘Please, Mr Potter, it 
says so in a book, and it’s 
Greek.” 

“Then,” quoth Mr Potter, 
“you've been a reading of a 
book as you hadn’t ought to 
ha’ read, Bill Gayton. Any 
boy wi’ a ha’porth of sense 
would ha’ knowed as they 
Greeks wos heathens, and 
hadn’t got no such thing as no 
Church nor no parson neither.” 

‘“‘Please, Master Potter, where 
did ’un go, then ?” 

“To public-’ouses and sich- 
like. If you’d read your Bible 
proper, you'd ha’ knowed as 
they was called publicans.” 

School over, our Gamaliel 
duly accompanied his flock to 
church, where he played a 
manful part in the singing of 
the hymns and leading the 


























responses, being the more par- 
ticularly in evidence on those 
stray Sundays in the year 
when our harmonium - player 
was absent, owing to illness or 
some other cause. For then it 
fell to Master Potter’s lot to 
set the tune for the choir with 
pitch- pipe and preparatory 
growl, a dual performance 
which never failed to afford me 
the most unmixed gratification, 
and impressed me with the 
idea that the performer was 
among the greatest musicians 
of the day. The pitch-pipe, I 
may remark, was also a service- 
able instrument of correction 
when the head of some inatten- 
tive choir-boy in the choir- 
leader’s immediate vicinity re- 
quired rapping : for those heads 
at a distance which invited the 
same friendly attention a long 
white wand, one of the clerk’s 
insignia of office, was brought 
into play. Now and again I 
could see for myself that the 
rapping had been well earned ; 
in other cases, perhaps, a victim 
was selected pour encourager 
les autres. Once in a way I 
used to fancy that I saw our 
clerk—who indeed commanded 
most of my attention—indulge 
in a nap during the delivery of 
the afternoon sermon; but when 
I imparted my suspicions to 
my particular crony, a crippled 
cobbler, he explained the matter 
entirely to my satisfaction. 

“ And what do a’ matter if a’ 
does, Master George? Muster 
Potter he knows all along 
what’s a-coming. *Tain’t likely, 
is it, as passon’d writ a sermint 
wiout James having a finger 
in the pie, and him so handy 
and all. Whenever I hears 
VOL. CLXXVII.—NO. MLXXV. 
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t’ Reverend talking of ’ell-fire 
and such-like, says I to my- 
self, that’s James Potter, right 
eneuch.” 

What greater delight for me 
in the days when I was adhuc 
pretextatus—Anglicé, not yet 
duly breeched—to be allowed to 
walk home after church with 
Mr Potter himself, to stroll 
with him round his garden, to 
look at his pig, feed his cow, 
help to collect his eggs, admire 
his stable, and carry out one of 
his carrots to the old blind horse 
in the Rectory close. 

“What beautiful flowers you 
have got, Mr Potter.” 

“Well, yes, Master George ; 
they’re as good as some, and 
p raps a bit better nor others. 
But if us ”—I think that gram- 
marians call this the plural of 
excellence—‘‘couldn’t grow a 
few nicish flowers, I’m blessed 
if I know who’s agoing to.” 

“T like your pigs better than 
Mr Higgs’s, Mr Potter.” 

“What! Ha’ you been a- 
looking at Farmer ’Iggs’s stock, 
then, Master George?” 

“Yes; he showed me his pigs 
the other day.” 

“ And they was all mullocked 
up wi’ fat, weren’t ’em?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I think they were fatter 
than yours, Mr Potter.” 

“‘ Well, then, that’s jest where 
Farmer "Iggs is wrong. He 
don’t feed his’n proper. I 
counts as his pigs is allers a- 
lying down when they hed 
ought to be eggsasising of 
themselves. Them as is mul- 
locked up wi’ fat’ll never do no 
good in this world, no, nor 
yet ’—after a brief and im- 
pressive pause—“ in the world 
to come.” 
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The solemnity with which 
Mr Potter pronounced this 
judgment may have argued 
the existence of a little jeal- 
ousy of our churchwarden’s 
pig-feeding methods, coupled 
with an ill-defined suspicion 
that his auditor might be in- 
clined to unduly appreciate the 
sleekness of the more plump 
and more highly-fed animal. 

“ And cos why?” continued 
my mentor; ‘“acos they is 
allers a-thinking of their bellies 
instead of their souls. Just 
you mark that, Master George, 
and see as you don’t get mul- 
locked up wi’ fat, same as they 

igs.” 

The truth of one part of the 
sage’s warning those candid 
friends Anno Domini and the 
tailor’s measure are for most 
of us, alas! only too ready to 
verify. But if I was too young 
at the time to be able to an- 
ticipate the discomfort of that 
earthly penalty which in the 
years to come is likely to over- 
take the gourmand, the omin- 
ous suggestion of punishment 
in a future state produced an 
almost immediate effect upon 
which Mr Potter had assuredly 
never reckoned. It did not in 
the least degree appeal to me 
that the lean pig is in his world 
to come at a decided discount 
when hung cheek-by-jowl with 
his more portly brother; but 
the cobbler’s remark that 
“ Master Potter’s” handiwork 
or brain-work was to be traced 
in our parson’s most vivid pic- 
tures of the judgment-day was 
yet fresh in my memory, and 
the instant authority of the 
“ Parson’s Man” on such ques- 
tions was for me a far more 
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potent factor of belief than 
the recorded utterance of any 
major or minor prophet. As 
ill-luck would have it, the 
Sunday happened to be one 
of those to be marked in my 
calendar with specially white 
chalk, indicating that I had 
been allowed to accept Mrs 
Potter’s invitation to accom- 
pany her husband home to 
tea after our evening stroll. 
And of that tea the bonne 
bouche was always a luscious 
brown egg, laid expressly for 
the occasion by one of Mr 
Potter’s famous Cochin hens. 
It is not too much to say that 
I looked forward to that egg— 
I am sure that the eggs laid 
by those Cochins were far and 
away the best I ever tasted— 
for a good six weeks before- 
hand, and I used to prolong 
the pleasure of eating it with 
the aid of the little sippets of 
brown bread cut for me by Mrs 
Potter’s fair hands for a good 
quarter of an hour by the clock. 
But on that Sunday, with the 
awful consequences of being 
* mullocked up wi’ fat” still 
ringing in my ears, I sturdily 
declined to touch my egg, and 
no persuasions of my hostess 
could induce me to alter my 
decision. 


“Cum subit illius tristissima noctis 
imago 

Labitur ex oculis jam quoque gutta 
meis.” 


I wept salt tears over it in 
private afterwards, and could 
have the heart to follow the 
example of the sentimental 
Naso and weep afresh over the 
recollection of my disappoint- 
ment, and I registered a vow 
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that on any future Sunday, 
when a tea-drinking at Mrs 
Potter’s was imminent, I would 
so regulate my appetite at 
breakfast and at dinner that 
I might attack my egg later in 
the day with a conscience void 
of offence. I am not prepared 
to say that lapse of time and 
convenience of memory may 
not later on have mitigated 
the severity of my self-denying 
ordinance. 

In mentioning the pig, the 
cow, the poultry, the stable, 
and perforce the parson’s wag- 
gonette, the Rectory close, and 
the garden, I seem to have 
gone a long way towards fore- 
shadowing Master Potter’s 
week. For over each of these 
departments he presided, not 
without some skill, and cer- 
tainly with great local reputa- 
tion. But there was more to 
follow. For if Parson Adams 
had the cure of the parish, 
James Potter was accredited 
with having the cure of the 
parson, even, if my old friend 
the cobbler’s information was 
correct, to the revision or the 
prompting of the “sermint.” 
Rumour, which if seldom erring 
on the side of depreciation yet 
commonly contains some ves- 
tiges of truth, did not merely 
credit this great pluralist with 
the general management of the 
parson, but even went so far as 
to assert that if friend James 
had not in so many words 
imposed upon our Rector formal 
vows of celibacy, it was out of 
deference to the Parson’s Man’s 
feelings that no mistress had 
been installed in the Rectory. 
It may readily be imagined 
that in our village public 
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opinion on the matter of the 
parson’s bachelorhood was 
pretty evenly divided, woman- 
kind being inclined to indorse 
the judgment once pronounced 
by a Cornish farmer that “a 
man be only half a man till he 
dew be married,” and the male 
sex contending that the rash 
introduction of an Eve might 
tend to the corruption of what 
James Potter’s presence ren- 
dered an earthly paradise. 

To stolid village Darby quoth 
buxom village Joan, by no 
means essentially a nagging 
woman but one who dearly 
loved, for mere argument’s 
sake, to mother a paradox, and 
who ever took a kindly inter- 
est in a neighbour’s most pri- 
vate affairs— 

“Seems most a pity, don’t 
it, as how th’ Reverend don’t 
take and find hisself a nice 
wife?” 

“There aren't no _ such 
thing!” growled Darby. For 
candid speaking in the family 
circle was much esteemed in 
our village, and the reign of 
chivalry seldom survived the 
birth of the second baby,— 
“Leastways, there ain’t none 
hereabouts as I ever seed or 
heard tell on neither. What 
do he want of any ‘’ooman 
messin’ about the place, when 
he’ve got James Potter?” 

“ But there’s things as James 
Potter can’t do for him, for all 
he’s so cliver.”’ 

“There ain’t nought as I 
knows on then, barring having 
babies, and he don’t want none 
of them, I count. There’s 
niver a one in the parish as 
has gotten sense as don’t know 
that if t? owd man were to 
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take and marry and get shot 
on James Potter, hed very 
soon wish as she were buried, 
and old James back again.” 

“But James Potter he’ve 
gotten a wife hisself and all.” 

“That’s just where ye are, 
then,” — triumphantly clinch- 
ing the argument, — “that’s 
just why t’ Reverend he won’t 
have nothing to do with no 
wife. It'll be James Potter 
asl have told him times and 
agin as there never was an 
7ooman yet as were no man- 
ner of good on.” 

While in the absence of a 
lady of the house the executive 
part of the Rector’s indoor 
arrangements was nominally 
undertaken by a stout and 
comfortable-looking cook with 
the assistance of a couple of 
staid, middle-aged maids, 
“Muster Potter” filled the 
position of major-domo in those 
odd minutes which could be 
spared from his numerous out- 
door occupations. If to the 
cook appertained the actual 
preparation of the dinner, it 
was “Muster Potter” who 
dictated the appropriate vege- 
table and the exact amount of 
that vegetable to accompany 
each of the Master’s meals, and 
the question whether the serv- 
ants should be allowed any 
vegetable at all over and above 
“taturs” was entirely depend- 
ent on the great man’s early 
morning temper. Fortunately 
for the establishment, our hero 
was of a naturally affable tem- 
perament, and in the habit of 
rising from his bed on the best 
of terms with the world at 
large and one James Potter in 
particular. 
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“Well, cook, and what are 
we going to have for dinner 


to-day?” 

“Mutton.” 

“Mutton! Why, I thought 
it were mutton yesterday. 


Howsomedever, mutton, is it? 
Roast or biled ?” 

“T’ve got a nice little neck 
as I thought Id boil.” 

“Better biled,” assented Mr 
Potter. “Well, then, you'll 
want some o’ they hinions for 
the sauce, and then we'll put 
in a nice cauliflower; ‘ taturs’ 
mashed, in course, cook.” 

“That'll be all right, Mr 
James, and what are you going 
to do for us to-day ?” 

“Well, I'll bring in enough 
hinions to go right round, and 
mebbe there’ll be another cauli- 
flower as wants cutting.” 

Again, if it was the cook 
who basted her leg of mutton 
and seasoned her broths, Master 
Potter saw to the curing of 
the hams and salting of the 
bacon, only intrusting to the 
lady’s charge those more 
delicate portions of a pig’s 
“innards” as are supposed to 
profit by immediate consump- 
tion. 

If it was the parlour-maid 
who looked after the silver, 
and who waited at table single- 
handed when the Master was 
alone, it was Mr Potter who 
was responsible for the bright- 
ness of the knives, and Mr 
Potter who, in a pair of wash- 
leather gloves, played the part 
of butler when there was com- 
pany for dinner. To the house- 
maid might belong the privilege 
of actually laying the fire and 
cleaning the grate, but the key 
of the coal-cellar was in Master 

















Potter’s safe-keeping; he it 
was who placed the day’s 
supply of coal in the back 
passage, and woe betide the 
luckless woman if she ventured 
to follow Oliver Twist’s example 
and “ask for more.” Having 
in truth more thumbs than 
fingers where delicate manipu- 
lation was required, though 
from an all-round point of view 
Jack Tar as a handy-man was 
not in the same street, Mr 
Potter kindly relegated the 
minor offices of darning the 
parson’s socks and sewing 
buttons on the parson’s shirts 
to the parlour-maid, but again 
woe betide that misguided 
seamstress if she ventured to 
overstep the mark and lay 
profane hand upon those gar- 
ments which alone Mr Potter 
dignified by the title of “the 
Master’s clothes.” These were 
of the good broadcloth ever 
affected by our Rector, con- 
spicuously the best turned-out 
parson in the countryside, well- 
cut and durable articles which 
did duty by “the Master ” for 
a good three years, and then 
passed, as matter of course and 
principle, into the possession of 
the man. The brushing and 
the folding of those garments, 
the final polishing of the 
Master’s boots, the calling of the 
Master, and the morning valet- 
ing, even to the stropping of 
his razors, were Mr Potter’s of 
choice and of prescriptive right. 
In short, barring the accident 
that the tenant—even then 
pace Mr Potter—had the right 
of shooting over the parson’s 
glebe, and that Mr Potter did 
not affect so volatile a form of 
attire as that which adorned 
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the person of Mr Samuel Weller, 
he might well have wondered 
with that illustrious individual 
whether he was “ footman, 
groom, gamekeeper, or seeds- 
man,” and with more justice 
than Mr Pickwick’s attendant 
might, apart from his exterior 
appearance, have claimed to be 
‘a, compo of every one on ’em.” 

It would be wellnigh impos- 
sible to exaggerate the impres- 
sion made by James Potter’s 
ubiquity, versatility, and all- 
round capability upon a college 
Don, an old Oxford crony, who 
came to take our Rector’s work 
on an occasion when the latter 
was confined to his room by a 
heavy cold. On the day of his 
arrival the visitor was met at 
the station by a waggonette 
driven by an eminently respect- 
able coachman, and as the day 
was fine and the country new 
to him, he had elected to put 
his paraphernalia inside, sit on 
the box himself, and talk to the 
coachman, whom he found most 
ready and anxious to impart 
information. Strolling out into 
the garden an hour or so after 
his arrival, he had watched 
with some interest a gardener 
in. a costume distinctly the 
worse for wear—for I am fain 
to confess that Mr Potter in 
his workaday clothes recalled 
the vision of “the man all 
tattered and torn” in ‘ The 
House that Jack Built ’—tying 
up some carnations, and on 
passing the time of day to him 
seemed to fancy that there was 
something familiar about the 
scarecrow’ face and voice. 
After tea the visitor, venturing 
out afresh, took a short walk 
into the country, and on his 
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return journey managed to hit 
upon a path which promised to 
take him somewhat handy to 
the Rectory, and presently found 
himself in the Rectory close, 
where he could not help stop- 
ping to admire a_ shapely 
Alderney cow which was en- 
joying the process of being 
milked by a man in the white 
smock commonly affected by 
the country dairyman. On his 
admiring the cow, the milker, 
without for an instant suspend- 
ing operations, chatted away 
merrily about the merits of 
different breeds of cattle, prov- 
ing entirely to his own, and 
partly to his auditor’s satisfac- 
tion, that of all varieties an 
Alderney, and of all Alderneys 
that particular specimen, — 
“my” cow he called it,—was 
the very best animal either in 
or out of the market. Again 
the voice and the face of the 
lecturer seemed familiar, and 
our stranger, to whom rural 
life was a novel experience, 
made a mental note of the fact 
that the male inhabitants of a 
remote country village are, like 
Mr Kipling’s animals, “all of 
one blood,” and — unlike the 
animals—of one intonation. 

Before, later on, he sat down 
to his solitary dinner, the man- 
servant, in whom at last he 
was pretty certain that he 
recognised the coachman, fairly 
made him jump by volunteering 
a@ sonorous “Amen” to the 
short blessing which he had 
sotto voce invoked on his food, 
and later on made him smile 
by inviting his attention to 
each vegetable in turn. 

“The Master he do set such 
store by they Dalmahoy ’taturs, 
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sir, they do be much more 
mealier than kidneys. I reckon 
as they can’t grow ’em down 
your parts, as wants a stiffer 
soil nor most; them ’Roosalem 
hartichokes, sir, do go best 
with roast mutton; the Master 
he allers likes a yaller ’mato 
along o his cheese; there’s 
some I knows as favours the 
red, but you'll find as there’s 
a delicater taste-like to the 
yaller.” 

In the morning the coach- 
man, man-servant, butler, or 
whatever he styled himself, 
not only called him, brought 
his clothes and hot water, and 
put out his bath, but even 
carried his friendly attentions 
so far as to strop the visitor’s 
razors for him, performing this 
delicate feat with an amount 
of expedition and success that 
a first-rate barber's assistant 
might have envied. 

Having made his toilet rather 
leisurely, the reverend gentle- 
man was on the point of 
sallying downstairs, when the 
sudden erection of a ladder 
against his window-sill caused 
him to pause with his hand 
on the handle of the door just 
long enough to see the tattered 
gardener commence operations 
with a pair of clippers on a 
creeper which partially over- 
hung one side of the window. 

“Begging your pardon, sir, 
but thinking as how you was 
gone down, I reckoned as how 
I’d give you a mossel more 
daylight.” 

“Must be brothers,” mut- 
tered the stranger from afar, 
as after listening to a few re- 
marks on the “okkard” habits 
of various kinds of creepers, he 























made his way to the breakfast 
room. 

“T hope, my dear fellow,” 
remarked the Rector, when his 
locum tenens paid a visit to his 
bedroom in the course of the 
morning, “that you are quite 
comfortable, and that James 
Potter is making you feel at 
home?” 

“Most comfortable, thanks. 
But is James Potter that very 
nice coach—eh—ah—lI mean 
butler—that is—ah—eh—not 
butler, exactly, but the ah— 
nice man who called me in the 
morning ?” 

His friend’s difficulty in sup- 
plying the correct title to 
James Potter not a little 
amused the Rector, who pro- 
ceeded to explain. 

“The man who called you in 
the morning, and who drove 
youfrom the station, and waited 
at table, is my factotum, James 
Potter. If you ask him, he 
will be delighted to show you 
his garden, and if you get on 
very intimate terms you may 
even be invited to help to milk 
his cow, feed his poultry, and 
admire his pig.” 

“My dear Adams, you’re not 
going to tell me that the man 
who stropped my razors, and 
the ragged rascal who looked 
in at my window from a ladder, 
and the coachman, cowman, 
and butler are one and the 
same person! Why, he must 
be the eighth wonder of the 
world.” 

“Not the eighth, but the 
first,—at any rate, so thinks 
the worthy James.” 

And when on the following 
day our visitant beheld James 
Potter in the sombre glory of 
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his Sunday attire, listened for 
a brief space to the words of 
wisdom which fell from the 
lips of the Sunday - school 
teacher, received in the vestry, 
from the parish clerk, sundry 
minor instructions as to our 
interpretation of the rubric, 
heard in the service his man- 
ful enunciation of the re- 
sponses, watched the chief 
singer at one minute setting 
the tune for the choir with his 
pitch-pipe, at another enforc- 
ing discipline with the white 
wand,—it may well be that 
“there was no more spirit in 
him,” that with the Queen of 
Sheba he avowed that “the 
half was not told” him, and 
that he left our parish with 
the full conviction that neither 
Colossus of Rhodes, Sepulchre 
of Mausolus, or any other of 
the wonders of the world, quite 
came up to the standard of 
James Potter. 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the great James per- 
formed all his duties entirely 
single-handed. For on most 
days of the year there was in 
evidence, whether in the garden 
or the stable-yard, an under- 
study in the form of a raga- 
muffin boy, not always or for 
long together the same boy, 
but a boy of sorts enjoying the 
privilege of being trained by 
“Muster Potter.” There was 
no doubt that the Parson’s 
pocket was considerably saved 
in the matter of these urchins 
by the Parson’s Man’s high 
reputation in our parts as a 
trainer of the young idea, For 
the boys employed in the Rec- 
tory garden worked for abnor- 
mally low wages, and it is 
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highly probable that if ‘“‘ Muster 
Potter” had made a point of it, 
the parents might have been 
willing to pay a fee for the 
usual six months’ apprentice- 
ship in the hope of presently 
receiving substantial interest 
on the capital thus locked 
up. For if the Rectory boy 
was neither a born idiot nor 
a cripple, and did not get 
bundled about his business 
prematurely, he might be sure 
of a better place and higher 
wages in the future than any 
other boy of his standing. The 
exception boy, the one perhaps 
in a dozen who was ejected 
from the earthly paradise in ig- 
nominy, was henceforth doomed 
to be like Cain, a fugitive and 
a vagabond on the face of the 
earth. For that was recog- 
nised to be “an ’ard nut as old 
James Potter couldn’t crack,” 
and none of our farmers felt 
much inclined to try his teeth 
upon it, 

It was not perhaps the idea 
that Master Potter imparted 
to his understudy a double or 
even a fractional portion of his 
spirit which caused his stamped 
and warranted cast-offs to 
stand at a premium in the 
labour- market, as the down- 
right certainty that any boy 
who had worked under him 
was likely to carry into prac- 
tice that very essential part of 
our duty towards our neigh- 
bour, whereby we are enjoined 
to order ourselves lowly and 
reverently to all our betters. 
No stronger recommendation 
was required in our village 
than the following :— 

“You won't find no sarce 
nor no rubbidge about my Bill, 
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seeing as he’ve worked along 
o James Potter for these six 
months.” 

Most of us, if we take the 
trouble to reflect, may discover 
on which side, as the saying 
goes, our bread is buttered, and 
the Rectory boy had ample 
opportunity for learning that 
his bread at all events was 
singularly dry on the side of 
independence, _ self - assertion, 
malingering, or sulkiness. 

am writing of a _ less 
humanitarian age than the 
present, of an age when that 
child was reckoned to be spoilt 
who did not occasionally feel 
the rod, and there is evidence 
to show that Master Potter in 
training the young plant now 
and again employed more con- 
vincing methods than those 
embraced in “moral suasion.” 

On a certain May morning, 
as I chanced to be talking to 
the great James in his potting- 
shed, a sharp though short 
hail-storm came on, and the 
garden-boy for the time being 
most unwisely sought shelter 
in that one place of refuge 
which a longer-sighted policy 
would have avoided. 

“Ha’ you finished weeding 
they hinions, then?” inquired 
Mr Potter, sharply. 

“Please, Master Potter, it do 
be raining stoanes.” 

“Raining stoanes, is it?” 
echoed Mr Potter, without 
taking his eyes off his work; 
“and it'll be raining thumps 
on th’ ear-hole in ’arf no time, 
if them hinions isn’t weeded.” 

Exit that boy instanter. 


Wholly apart from his 
management of the Parson, 
the Parson’s house, garden, 
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stable, and all that there was 
therein, Master Potter had in 
our village the reputation of 
being the “weatherest - wisest 
outside o’ Lundon”’; the special 
exception in favour of the 
metropolis being made because 
it was supposed to be the 
market -town for Royalty, 
Members of Parliament, and 
other great folk who regulated 
the seasons. In some degree, 
possibly, he was indebted for 
his reputation to that strong 
personal belief in his own in- 
fallibility which I have already 
mentioned, but it rested also 
on a cautious and masterly 
ambiguity of language which 
the Pythia might have envied, 
and which might have baffled 
the ingenuity of an Cidipus. 
Even the worthy Higgs, who 
as churchwarden was apt to 
fancy that the parish clerk 
took too much upon himself in 
the yearly vestry meeting, and 
as a farmer preferred his own 
method of fattening hogs, was 
not above stopping his cob 
under the wall of the Rectory 
garden and discussing the 
prospects of the hay crop with 
the Old Moore of the district. 
To me, who in my infancy 
listened more than once to 
these confabulations, and who 
have ever esteemed my neigh- 
bour James an honest and an 
able man, it has come in the 
light of a discovery of maturer 
years that the Polonius of 
that date left the questioning 
Hamlet’s mind very much in 
statu quo—in doubt, that is, 
whether the clouds were more 
like camels or whale - backed 
weasels, 
“T’ve half a mind to get 
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that Long medder cut o’ Mon- 
day, James.” 

“ Better to have an ’ole mind 
nor ’alf a mind, ain’t it, Master 
"Iggs?” 

“Then you'd have it cut if 
you was me, James?” 

“Well, I don’t know as I 
shouldn’t; though, mind you, 
I ain’t a-going to say positive 
sartin as I should. It be your 
’ay, after all, beant un?” 

“You think the weather is 
going to hold up, then?” 

“She'll hold right eneuch so 
long as t’ wind lasts, and all said 
and done I dunno as a drop or 
two of rain do do an ’aycrop no 
great ’arm so long as _ there 
beant too much on’t. There’s 
here a one and there a one as 
holds that the scent don’t come 
proper-like out of ’ay as aren’t 
had a sprinkling, and then 
again there’s them as likes to 
get their ’ay as dry as ’Zekiel’s 
bones. You set to and cut your 
’ay, if you’ve a mind that way, 
Master ’Iggs, and I dunno as 
you'll come to no great ’arm, 
nor do I know as there'll be no 
great ’arm done neither if you 
was to let it stand a week 
longer.” 

And when the worthy farmer 
had cut his hay and carried it 
successfully by the end of the 
week, Master Potter most 
graciously walked down to 
admire the rick for the express 
purpose of saying, “Ah! didn’t 
I tell-ee?” 

If I myself had in those days 
a mind to go fishing, I seldom 
started without previously con- 
sulting our Delphic Oracle; and 
where success enhanced my 
opinion of James Potter’s om- 
niscience, either I myself was 
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modest enough to ascribe my 
failure to my own want of 
skill, or else he was kind 
enough to explain to me that 
I had made some vital mistake, 
and that even under the most 
favourable circumstances fish 
were “okkard and contrariwise 
critturs.” 

“Where did-ee try for ’em, 
Master George—in the shallers 
or the ’oles?” And, of course, 
I was bound to have tried in 
the wrong sort of water for the 
day in question. 

On one occasion I happened 
to be returning with my empty 
basket at the time when 
Farmer Higgs had stopped to 
consult, and being accosted by 
Mr Potter, explained that I 
had fished for three hours in 
deep and shallow waters alike 
without having a single nibble. 

“And you said it was a good 
day, too!” I added, rather 
disconsolately. 

“And so it were a good-un 
when you started and_ ll, 
Master George,” he asserted ; 
and then, asif a sudden thought 
had struck him, “But what 
had-ee got on your ’ook?” 

“ A worm.” 

“Ah! that’s where you was 
wrong, then—it ought to ha’ 
been a fly on a day like this. I 
could ha’ told-a all along as they 
wouldn’t look at no wum!” 

“But I don’t know how to 
fish with a fly!” I exclaimed, 
almost in tears. 

“‘ Ah, then, Master George, it 
was time as you larnt!” 

It was then that Farmer 
Higgs struck in cheerfully— 

“Them as lives, larns—don’t 
they, James?” 


The Parson’s Man. 
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Mr Potter was at all times, 
I think, inclined to resent “that 
there "Iggs’s” familiar use of 
the Christian name, nor did 
it in any way appeal to his 
liking that either the farmer or 
any other man should play the 
part of interlocutor when he 
was instructing. 

““Mebbe there’s some as 
does,” he muttered doubtfully, 
“but then agin theres a 
smartish few in these here 
parts” — here he looked so 
pointedly at the farmer that 
the latter rode off with a 
hasty “Good morning ”—“as 
goes on living and don’t larn 
nothing, not sense nor manners 
neither.” 

And with this wise aphorism 
we will take leave of our Par- 
son’s Man. 

Good-bye, then, dear old 
James. Since those happy 
days you and I have weathered 
many a storm together, and 
nothing has ever interrupted 
our friendship. The sands of 
life are running down apace 
for us both. Let he of us who 
is gathered first stretch out 
his hand like good old Trollope, 
and take kindly adieu of the 
other from the farther shore. 
And if, old James, the voice 
of carping critic shall ever sug- 
gest that you fancied yourself 
a better man than you were, 
we will tell him, you and I, 
that after all you safeguarded 
in your old age the veneration 
which you won in your youth, 
and we will take comfort in the 


thought 


‘* Livor post fata quiescit 
Cum suus ex merito quemque tuetur 
honor.” 








For one instant Enid stood 
spellbound ; then involuntarily 
she stepped backwards, crump- 
ling the slip of paper in her 
hand. 

At the movement Bale- 
Corphew advanced, and passing 
the Mystic, indicated the Sanc- 
tuary curtain. 

“Go!” he commanded in an 
unsteady voice. And as the 
man slunk away, he wheeled 
round and confronted Enid. 

“So this is your action?” 
he said tremulously. “This is 
your conception of honour? 
Truly, woman is the undoing 
of man!” With an excited 
gesture, he lifted his hand and 
extended it toward the white 
Scitsym lying upon the lectern. 

But Enid turned to him. 
With the sound of his voice 
her half-superstitious fear of 
him had been eliminated. 

“A just man need fear no 
woman!” she exclaimed. “It 
is because you are unjust and 
a coward that you fear—that 
you suspect—that you find it 
necessary to hide and spy.” 

The colour surged over his 
face in a crimson wave. 

“T have been outraged!” he 
cried thickly,—‘“I have been 
outraged !” 

“And, like an unreasoning 
animal, you turn to devour the 
thing that has hurt you?” 
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THE MYSTICS, 
BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


CHAPTER X. 


“‘T demand justice.” 

She threw out her hands, 
and laughed suddenly and 
hysterically. 

“And you call this justice? 
You call it justice to trap one 
man and set a hundred others 
loose upon him?” 

But Bale-Corphew turned 
upon her, 

“ And what is this man to 
you?” he cried. ‘What spell 
has he cast upon you that 
you can forget he is a blas- 
phemer—an impostor?” In 
his jealous rage his rolling 
voice swelled. 

But neither he nor his com- 
panion heeded the tumult of 
his tone. His words, and their 
meaning, ruled both their 
minds. As he finished speak- 
ing, Enid met his gaze with 
flashing eyes. 

“T care nothing for what he 
is,” she said, “I care nothing 
for what he has done. Once, 
I believed that I admired him 
—that I looked up to him— 
because he was a Prophet. 
Something higher and better 
than myself. Now I know 
that my belief was wrong and 
false. It is because he is a 
man — because, before every- 
thing else in the world, he 
is @ man—that I turned 
to him, that I relied upon 
him.” 
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Bale-Corphew gave a short, 
venomous laugh. 

“So that is it? That is the 
secret? He is a man? Well, 
I will strip him of his man- 
hood! We have had our dis- 
illusioning ; yours is to come. 
Here, on this sacred spot where 
he has been so exalted, he will 
bite the dust.” 

He paused triumphantly ; 
and in the pause there rose 
again to Enid’s mind the pic- 
ture of one tall, white-robed 
figure confronting a sea of 
faces—all incensed—all passion- 
ately, vindictively unanimous in 
desire. 

“Oh, no!” she said suddenly. 


“No! No! Youcannot. You 
must not. Be merciful! Let 
him go. And if there is any- 


thing —any recompense——” 


But even as it was spoken, the 
appeal died. Somewhere in 
the heart of the house a solemn 
clock chimed the hour of eight ; 
and as though the sound were 
a signal, the curtain of the 
chapel-door was drawn softly 
back, and a stream of dark- 
robed figures poured over the 
empty floor. 

For a moment she stood 
immovable before the immin- 
ence of the crucial scene; then, 
with a sensation of physical 
weakness and helplessness, she 
turned, moved blindly forward, 
and sank into a vacant seat. 

At the same moment Bale- 
Corphew left her without a 
word, and passed rapidly down 
the aisle. 

When great fear seizes upon 
the mind, it frequently exer- 
cises a@ paralysing effect upon 
the body. With the undeniable 
knowledge that the time for 
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action—the time for hope— 
was irrevocably passed, Enid 
felt deprived of the power to 
move. She sat crouching in 
her seat, every sense alive and 
strained, but with limbs that 
were overpowered and weighted 
as if by tangible fetters. 

With this numb and im- 
potent sense of dread, she heard 
the devotees enter the chapel, 
one after another, and pass to 
their chosen seats with soft, 
gliding steps. With a sicken- 
ing knowledge of approaching 
action, she saw another of the 
unconventional black-robed ser- 
vants emerge from behind the 
Sanctuary curtain, and proceed 
with maddening deliberation to 
light the sixteen groups of wax 
tapers that were set at inter- 
vals along the walls. Mechan- 
ically her eyes followed the 
man’s movements; and _ it 
seemed that each new taper 
that spat, flickered, and shot 
up into a light was a symbol, 
a portent of the scene to come. 

As the last candle was lighted 
the shuffling of feet and the 
stir of garments that, since the 
entry of the first devotee, had 
unceasingly filled the chapel 
suddenly subsided ; and nerved 
to motion by the lull, she turned 
and glanced behind her. 

The scene, familiar though it 
was, impressed her anew. It 
was a strange effect in black 
and white. The black clothes 
of the congregation seemed 
massed together in a sombre 
blur; their strained, fanatical 
faces looked white and set; 
while the marble walls shone 
out, sharp and polished, in the 
same contrasting hues. Over 
the whole scene the concen- 
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trated light and accentuated 
shadow thrown by the great 
sconces glowing with tapers, 
made a variation of tone almost 
as vivid as that seen on a 
moonlight night. 

Unconsciously she recognised 
the curious and almost barbaric 
picturesqueness of light and 
grouping; but her eyes had 
barely skimmed the scene when 
the meaning of the hush that 
filled the place was brought 
home to her mind. 

Glancing towards the curtain 
that hid the entrance, she saw 
the figure of the Prophet move 
slowly into the chapel and pass 
up the aisle, attended by the 
Precursor and the Six Arch- 
Mystics. 

He moved forward with 
grave, dignified steps, and with 
a head held even higher than 
usual; and reaching the Sanc- 
tuary gate, he passed through 
it without hesitation. 

The action was so calm—so 
natural—so like what she had 
witnessed night after night— 
that Enid sat newly petrified, 
her senses striving to associate 
the strong, white-robed figure 
with the man who only a few 
hours before had humiliated 
himself in heft presence. For 
one moment her mind refused 
the connection of ideas; but 
the next, a full realisation of 
the position swept over her, 
galvanising her mentally and 
physically, as she turned in her 
seat and glanced at the seven 
who were following in the 
wake. 

First behind his 
came the Precursor. 


master, 
And to 


Enid’s searching gaze it seemed 
that his face was set into un- 
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familiar and anxious lines; 
that under his black cap and 
red hair, his skin looked colour- 
less and drawn. But after a 
first glance, her eyes were not 
for him. With swift appre- 
hension they passed to the six 
Arch - Mystics who, walking 
two and two, formed the pro- 
cession. 

Animated by the speed of 
actual fear, her gaze passed 
from the abnormally agitated 
face of old Arian, the blind 
Arch-Counsellor, to the dark, 
turbulent face of Bale-Corphew, 
who brought up the rear. The 
survey was rapid and compre- 
hensive; and to her uneasy 
mind the thought came with 
unerring certainty that, on all 
the six faces — differing so 
markedly in physical charac- 
teristics—there was a common 
look of suppressed excitement, 
of suppressed resolve. 

As they passed her seat, 
Sergius Norov turned and shot 
a glance of cold curiosity in her 
direction; but otherwise the 
whole group seemed unaware 
of her presence. Still inert 
and petrified by apprehension, 
she sat on, watching every 
movement in the scene before 
her as one might watch a 
drama that would, at a given 
moment, cease to be entertain- 
ment and become real life. 

Very quietly the Prophet ad- 
vanced to the Scitsym and, fol- 
lowing the customary routine, 
opened it and began to read. 

The words were a strange 
jargon of mystical counsel in- 
terspersed with the relation of 
mystical visions and ecstasies. 
On ordinary lips, the long, dis- 
jointed sentences and discon- 
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nected phrases would have 
sounded vague and incompre- 
hensible ; but, from the first, 


it had been one of the Prophet’s | 


special gifts that his deep, grave 
voice could lend weight and 
meaning to the fantastic utter- 
ances. And to-night it seemed 
that he intended to put forth 
all his powers; for scarcely had 
he opened the Book and begun 
to read, than a stir of interest 
passed over the congregation ; 
and even Enid, enmeshed in 
her own terrors, bent forward 
involuntarily. 

He spoke very slowly, enunci- 
ating every word with deep 
seriousness ; and from time to 
time he paused and looked 
across the sea of fixed and 
almost adoring faces turned in 
his direction. It was as if, by 
strength of will, he had deter- 
mined that no point, no syllable, 
of this his last reading should 
be lost upon his hearers. More 
than once, Bale-Corphew moved 
uneasily and shot a glance at 
Norov; but the Prophet was 
unconscious of these surrepti- 
tious signs. 

For half an hour he read on, 
slowly, distinctly, impressively ; 
then, still following the routine 
of the evening service, he closed 
the Book and calmly moved 
across the Sanctuary to the 
Throne. As he neared it, the 
Precursor stepped forward de- 
ferentially and conducted him 
to the foot of the gilt steps. 

Having ascended, he took 
his seat with calm impassivity 
and, resting his hands upon 
the arms of the great gold 
chair, looked out once more 
upon the massed faces. This, 


according to custom, was the 
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signal for a general movement. 
The congregation swayed for- 
ward, prostrating themselves 
upon the ground; while the 
Arch - Mystics gathered their 
wide black robes about them 
and assumed attitudes of rapt 
contemplation. 

In obedience to usage, Enid 
also dropped upon her knees 
and covered her face with her 
hands. But though her pose 
was conventional, there was 
little place in her thoughts 
for either prayer or meditation. 
One idea—and one only — 
absorbed her being. How, and 
at what moment, must she 
gather strength to act? She 
crouched upon the ground, her 
hands pressed tightly over her 
eyes. It seemed to her that 
all the torture, all the sus- 
pense and apprehension of the 
universe, were gathered into 
that half-hour of appalling 
silence. Once she ventured to 
unlace her fingers and glance 
through them fearfully; but 
at sight of the Prophet, calm, 
impassive, unconscious of his 
threatened danger,—at sight 
of the six sombre shrouded 
figures that sat inside the 
Sanctuary railing,—her blood 
turned cold and her courage 
quailed, 

When the sign that ended 
the evening’s meditation was 
given, she rose with the rest 
and sank weakly into her seat. 
Then, in dumb, stricken help- 
lessness such as envelopes us 
in a terrible dream, she saw 
the Prophet rise very slowly 
and stand on the steps of the 
Throne, looking solemnly down 
upon the people. 

During his change of posi- 
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tion she sat vacillating piti- 
ably. The knowledge that in 
a single moment he would 
have begun to speak spurred 
her to a fever of alarm; while 
a terrible nervous incapacity 
chained her limbs and paralysed 
her tongue. 

Bale-Corphew’s words rose 
to her mind. “He will fool 
us—as he has fooled us be- 
fore.” In the apprehension 
aroused by the memory, she 
half rose in her chair, her 
hands grasping the back of 
the seat in front of her; but 
suddenly the chapel, the lights, 
the congregation, seemed to 
fade from her vision, and she 
sank back into her place. The 
Prophet had begun to speak. 

‘My People,” he said, very 
calmly and distinctly, ‘“here- 
tofore I have spoken to you as 
a teacher. To-night I will 
speak to you as one of your- 
selves.” 

Something in the tone— 
something in the words— 
struck a note of surprise and 
uneasiness. Again Bale-Cor- 
phew shot a swift glance at 
Norov, and old Michael Arian 
lifted his head and strained his 
sightless eyes towards the 
Throne; while Enid’s hands 
tightened spasmodically on the 
back of the chair in front of 
her, and her lips parted in new 
fear. What was he going to 
say? How much further was 
he going to compromise him- 
self? But the body of the 
congregation swayed forward 
in absorbed attention, and the 
Prophet continued to survey 
the fixed faces with grave, 
steady eyes. 

““My People,” he said, “you 
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are an unusual gathering. 
Some would call you fanatics 
—some might even call you 
fools. But fools, fanatics, or 
merely Mystics, you are all 


men and women. You are 
all human beings!” 
Old Arian started; and 


Sergius Norov’s cold blue eyes 
flashed ; but still the Prophet 
was oblivious of their emotion. 

“It is always well to study 
one’s own kind; and to-night 
I am going to speak to you of 
aman. Iam going to tell you 
the story of a man—a man as 
passionate, as headstrong, as 
weak and vulnerable as you 
yourselves.” He halted for a 
moment, and his glance seemed 
to grow more concentrated and 
intense. 

“Once, many years ago, 
there was a boy born here, in 
this city of London. Don’t 
lose patience with me! My 
story has the merit of truth. 

“There was nothing pleasant, 
there was nothing easy, in the 
circumstances of this boy’s 
birth. His first sight of the 
world was gained through the 
window of a tenement house, 
and the picture he saw was 
the picture of an alley—dark, 
foul, teeming with life. His 
first knowledge of existence 
was the realisation of poverty 
—not the free, Bohemian 
poverty of the country, but 
the grinding, sordid, continuous 
poverty of the town, that no 
tongue can adequately describe. 

“These were his surround- 
ings—this was his environ- 
ment; and yet—so great are 
the miracles that love can ac- 
complish — every day of this 
boy’s life was illumined and 
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glorified by one presence. God 
in his bounty gave him a 
mother !” 

It was the first time in any 
discourse that he had men- 
tioned the supreme Name; and 
before the amazement caused 
by its utterance could take 
shape, he went rapidly on with 
his narration. 

“To say that a boy’s life is 
made happier by his mother’s 
existence sounds too trite and 
obvious to bear any weight. 
But it is through the obvious 
facts of life that the world’s 
machinery is kept in motion. 
The inexpressible, unwearying 
tenderness of this mother for 
her son, the love of this boy 
for his mother, grew with the 
passage of time,—grew into 
something so significant, so 
vital and protective, that even 
the poisonous atmosphere of 
the alley could not thwart its 
strength. 

“This feeling grew in the 
boy’s heart; and with it—by 
a necessary law of Nature— 
another feeling took root and 
grew also. Fired by stories 
of a past, in which wealth and 
position had been won by his 
forefathers, he conceived the 
idea of becoming in his own 
person a hero—a knight-errant. 
And in the grimy, common 
alley ; in the poor, bare sitting- 
room where his mother sewed 
unendingly ; in the dark closet 
under the slates that courtesy 
called his bedroom, he built 
castles such as never stood 
upon the hills of Spain! 

“The germ of his ambition 
fell into his soul like a seed of 
fire; and, like a seed of fire, 
sprang into a flame. At what- 
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ever price—at whatever sacri- 
fice—there must be a golden 
future, in which the mother 
he adored would sit in high 
places; in which the worn 
hands would never ply a 
needle except for pastime, the 
frail figure grow straight and 
strong, the pale face warm and 
brighten with the colours of 
health ! 

“It was a very simple, per- 
haps a very childish, ambition, 
but it sprang from the true, 
clean source of untainted love, 
like which there is nothing else 
in all the world.” He paused ; 
and from his grave voice it 
seemed that a wave of emotion 
passed across the chapel. The 
congregation, too fascinated by 
his words to question the 
meaning of his theme, drew 
a sigh of rapt anticipation. 
Enid, amazed, bewildered, 
moved beyond herself, sat im- 
movable—her face pale, her 
great eyes fixed upon the 
Throne. Only the six Arch- 
Mystics stirred uneasily, glanc- 
ing surreptitiously at each 
other. 

Presently, as though he had 
marshalled his ideas for the 
continuation of his speech, the 
Prophet raised his hand. 

“My People,” he began 
again, “do not think that I 
am going to compel you to 
listen to a psychological dis- 
course upon this boy’s develop- 
ment. That is not my intention. 
But were I to hold up a picture 
for your inspection, you could 
not properly appreciate it were 
you ignorant of the art of 


drawing. And so with my 
story. To understand the 
completed work, you must 
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understand the manner of its 
growth, 

“Though this boy lived in 
obscurity, he was bound by one 
link with the great things of 
the world. But for the unjust 
disinheritance of his father, he 
would have been heir to a vast 
property ; and through all his 
youth, this had been the golden 
mirage that had floated before 
his vision—this had been the 
fabled country from which his 
castle rose. Steadily, unfalter- 
ingly, one idea had expanded 
in his mind. By some brave 
action—by some deed of heroism 
—he was to win back the lost 
inheritance. 

“Time passed. And with 
its passage the wheel of fate 
revolved. By one of those 
strange chances for which no 
man can account, the oppor- 
tunity the boy longed for came 
his way. 

“Tt came. But alas for the 
hopes of youth! It came en- 
veloped in no cloud of glory. 
The path to the lost inheritance 
was steep and rugged and dark. 
He was called upon to leave 
his mother; to leave the place 
that, however sordid, however 
mean, was yet his home; and 
to enter upon a period of servi- 
tude with an unknown man— 
his father’s brother, whom re- 
port described as an eccentric 
—a miser—a madman.” 

As he said these words a 
curious thing occurred. A 
wave of colour flushed old 
Arian’s sightless face; an in- 
articulate sound escaped him, 
and he made a tremulous at- 
tempt to rise. But the move- 
ment was instantly checked by 
Bale-Corphew, who bent close 
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to him and whispered quickly 
in his ear. 

Neither gesture nor whisper 
was noted by the Prophet. 
His own face had paled as if 
with some deep emotion; and 
lowering his raised hand, he 
began to speak again with a 
new, suppressed intensity, 

“Then began the vital period 
of the boy’s career. He left 
his home—he left the mother 
he loved—he went into volun- 
tary exile, animated by one 
purpose, Remember that! He 
went into the service of this 
uncle animated by one purpose 
—the determination to win back 
his rightful fortune! And for 
seven weary years he continued 
in his pursuit. For the seven 
most vital years of-his youth 
he suppressed every instinct 
that animates a boy! 

“He worked more labori- 
ously ; for mental servitude is 
more galling to the young than 
any physical strain. But he 
never faltered ; and at last he 
had the pride of knowing that 
his end was gained. He had 
become indispensable to the 
uncle whom he served. Then, 
at the point where hope had 
become assurance, the old man 
died!” Again he paused, but 
this time the pause was of im- 
pressive weight. Unconsciously, 
and without analysing the feel- 
ing, every member of the con- 
gregation felt that some an- 
nouncement was pending—that 
some extraordinary revelation 
was about to be made. 

Enid sat rigid, holding her 
breath in an agony of suspense, 
fascinated and appalled by 
the incomprehensible discourse, 
Behind the high railing, old 
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Michael Arian’s lips moved 
rapidly and nervously, as though 
he were muttering inaudible 
prayers; while Bale-Corphew’s 
florid face turned suddenly 
livid, as, with a rapid, agitated 
movement, he glanced over the 
tense faces of the congregation. 
For one moment it seemed that 
he was bracing himself for 
action, but before ‘his inten- 
tions could bear fruit, the voice 
of the Prophet again rang out 
across the chapel. 

“My People!” he said. “It 
is now that I appeal to your 
humanity! It is now that I 
ask each one of you—men and 
women—to stand in this boy’s 
place—this boy, built like your- 
selves of human desires, human 
hopes, human weaknesses. On 
the night of his uncle’s death, 
as he stood looking on the body 
of the man he had served 


honestly and without flattery 
for seven years, his thoughts 
were the thoughts of a boy— 
unsophisticated —simple — sin- 


cere. On that night he was 
certain, in his ignorance of the 
world’s ways, that his task was 
accomplished. 

“Tt was the most glorious 
moment of his life—that mo- 
ment in which he stood with 
unshaken faith, looking towards 
thefuture. But the darker side 
of existence was his portion; 
he had been born to the darker 
side. Within one hour of his 
uncle’s death his dreams were 
dispelled. Alone in the pre- 
sence of death, he learned 
that the old man who had 
leaned upon him, confided in 
him, turned to him in every 
difficulty, had failed in one 
particular,—the point of vin- 
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dicating their relationship! 
He still stood in his father’s 
place—the outcast—the de- 
pendent—whose services were 
liberally rewarded by the gift 
of a few hundred pounds. 
The fortune —the inheritance 
—the golden mirage of the 
past, was no longer existent, 
save as something that did 
not concern him. By the dis- 
position of his uncle’s will, it 
had passed into the coffers of 
a religious body—a fantastic, 
unknown sect to which the old 
man had belonged!” 

The announcement fell with 
strange effect. Enid, inspired 
by sudden terror, rose to her 
feet; Bale-Corphew sat grip- 
ping the arm of his chair, his 
face contorted, his mouth work- 
ing; while a rustle, an audible 
murmur of excitement, passed 
over the whole chapel, and the 
Precursor, who all along had 
been crouching at the foot of 
the throne, turned quickly and 
anxiously towards his master. 

But the Prophet reassured 
him by a gesture. It seemed 
that he was exalted by some 
emotion, lifted above his sur- 
roundings by some _ invisible 
power. 

“Put yourselves in this boy’s 
place!” he cried. ‘“ Was there 
ever a position so difficult, and 
yet so intensely human? The 
thing he had striven for—the 
thing he needed inordinately— 
had been wrenched from him 
by a band of people who, in 
his eyes, were either fools or 
knaves. What would you have 
done in his position? What 
would have been your impulse? 
What your instinct? If I 
know anything of human na- 
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ture, it would have been the 
same as his. 

‘“‘He had known for years of 
this sect to which his uncle 
belonged; and for years he 
had held it in contempt. In 
his normal, youthful eyes, the 
idea of a creed that denied the 
high, simple theory of Christi- 
anity, and awaited the coming 
of a mythical Prophet, was a 
subject for healthy scorn. And 
now suddenly it was forced 
upon his understanding that 
this anemic sect—that this 
mystical, anticipated Prophet— 
were his rivals,—the despoilers 
of his private intimate hopes. 

“Such a knowledge has 
power to work a miracle; and 
in one single night it changed 
this boy into a man. Embit- 
tered, hopeless, stranded, in- 
spiration came to him. He 
conceived the tremendous idea 


of entering upon a new fight— 
a second quest of the great 


inheritance. He conceived the 
idea ; and standing, as it were, 
upon a different plane of life, 
he saw——” 

But the Prophet got no 
further. With a gesture of 
violent excitement, Bale - Cor- 
phew rose; at the same instant 
the Precursor sprang to his 
feet and stood in a defensive 
attitude before the Throne. 

The whole scene was enacted 
in a second. Enid, grasping 
its full meaning, turned very 
white and dropped back into 
her seat; while the whole con- 
gregation strained forward in 
unanimous amazement and 
curiosity. Mc 

And then, for the first time, 
the hot, angry glance of Bale- 
Corphew met that of the Pro- 
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phet. He glared at him for 
one moment in speechless rage, 
then he turned to the people. 

“Mystics!” he cried in a 
choking voice. ‘In accordance 
with a solemn duty, I—I pro- 
claim this man to be e 

But before he could proceed 
the Precursor interrupted. 

‘People! Mystics!” he cried, 
raising his penetrating voice. 
“Ts this right? Is this per- 
missible ?” 

A murmur rose from the 
chapel. 

Bale-Corphew’s face became 
purple. 

“People ! 
exclaimed. 


hear me!” he 
“This man is no 
Prophet. He is an impostor! 
A fraud! Ihave proof. Ican 
give you proof!” 

Of the extraordinary effect 
of these words Enid—crouch- 
ing helplessly in her seat—saw 
nothing. All her senses were 
riveted upon one object — the 
tall, calm figure upon the steps 
of the Throne. By the power 
of intuition, rather than by 
physical observation, she saw 
the look of intense surprise, of 
incredulity merging to dismay, 
that crossed the Prophet’s face 
at the Arch-Mystic’s words. 
And at the sight the real 
meaning of his incompre- 
hensible discourse passed over 
her mind in a wave of in- 
credulous admiration. Believ- 
ing himself secure in his posi- 
tion, he had voluntarily chosen 
to denounce himself. 

That was her first thought 
as the matter became clear to 
her; but a chilling second 
thought followed sharp upon 
it. What would be the Pro- 
phet’s reading of Bale -Cor- 
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phew’s knowledge? Would 
not one solution—and one 
only — present itself to his 
mind? The idea that she had 
betrayed his confidence. With 
the horror of the suggestion an 
ungovernable impulse filled her 
—an impulse to rise—to go to 
him—sweep the doubt from 
his mind. But an instant 
later the merely egotistical 
thought was obliterated by the 
greater issues that filled the 
moment. 

After Bale-Corphew had 
spoken an uproar—a clamour 
—had suddenly filled the 
chapel; and now the rapt 
concourse of people had become 
as a turbulent sea. The Pre- 
cursor, pale with intense 
nervous excitement, stood 
vainly striving to make his 
voice heard; while Bale-Cor- 
phew, closely surrounded by 
his fellow-Mystics, gesticulated 
violently. 

At last the Prophet raised 
his hand; and by habit and 
training the people subsided 
into silence. 

Instantly Bale - Corphew’s 
voice rang out. 

“ Listen!” he cried ; “listen!” 

But again the Precursor 
interruped. 

“People,” he demanded, 
“will you refuse the Prophet 
the right of speech? Will 
you refuse to hear the Prophet’s 
words ? 

“This is sacrilege! Sacri- 
lege!” Sergius Norov sud- 
denly raised his voice. “ Listen 
to your Councillor!” 

“Listen to the Prophet! 
The Voice of the Prophet calls 
upon you. Will you deny it?” 
The Precursor’s voice shook 


with excitement. 
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“This is the truth! I tell 
you the truth!” Bale -Cor- 


phew appealed to the people 
with outstretched arms. 

But the tumult broke forth 
again. 

“Mystics! Mystics!” Old 
Arian’s shrill, alarmed tones 
rose for an instant, only to be 
drowned in the clamour. 

Then out of the confused 
babel of sound one cry became 
distinguishable. 

“The Prophet! The Prophet! 
Let the Prophet speak !” 

For a _ space confusion 
reigned; then, answering to 
the demand, the Prophet again 
lifted his right hand. 

As though it exercised some 
potent spell, his calm, imperious 
gesture subdued the turmoil. 
When silence had been restored 
he began to speak ; and never, 
since he had addressed the first 
Gathering, had so deep a note 
of domination and decision been 
audible in his voice. 

“Mystics!” hecried. ‘‘ There 
is no. time for preamble or 
delay. As the Arch-Mystic 
says, you must have truth! 
Perhaps there is no need to tell 
you that the history I have just 
related to you has an imminent 
bearing upon your lives and 
mine. You probably know, 
without my telling, that the 
boy of my story and I are one 
and the same person; that the 
fanatic sect for which I was 
made a beggar is your own sect 
—the sect of the Mystics. But 
so it is. On a wild, dark night 
ten years ago, I learned that 
the money which should have 
been mine—the money which 
should have been the recom- 
pense for my mother’s hard 
life—had been given to you. 
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Given for the use of a Prophet 
in whose coming you believed ! 

“My feelings on that night 
were the criminal feelings that 
underlie all civilisation. I had 
only one desire—to destroy-—to 
be avenged. My uncle, Andrew 
Henderson, was an Arch-Mystic 
of your sect; and on the night 
he died, your sacred Scitsym 
was in his house!” 

A thrill of excitement stirred 
the congregation, and the blind 
Arch - Councillor turned and 
clutched Bale-Corphew’s arm. 

“My first impulse was to 
destroy that book. Look at it. 
Look at it!” He pointed to 
the lectern. “Ten years ago, 
I knelt before a fire with its 
pages in my hand and black 
thoughts of revenge in my 
heart. But the devil of temp- 
tation lurks in strange places. 
In the very act of destruction, 
an inspiration came to me. A 
man was expected! A Prophet 
was expected! And in the 
pages of the Scitsym were con- 
tained the attributes, the secret 
signs, the manifold ways in 
which he was to make good his 
claim. 

“T will not harass you longer. 
I come of anobstinate stock— 
of a stock that in the past has 
overcome many obstacles. That 
night I copied out the whole of 
your Scitsym ; and afterwards, 
as soon as I reasonably could, I 
left Scotland. 

“T went at once to my mother; 
I told her that, according to the 
disposition of my uncle’s will, I 
was to inherit his fortune in 
ten years’ time; and that in 
the interval I was to fit myself 
for wealth by profound study. 
It was the first time in all my 
life that I had lied to her! 
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“But to come to the end, 
your Prophet was to be a 
student of Eastern lore. With 
this knowledge in my mind, I 
started with my mother for the 
East. What has happened 
since then is immaterial. My 
second probation has been as 
hard as my first. But I accom- 
plished two things. I fitted 
myself mentally and physically 
for the part I was going to 
play, and I made one staunch, 
wholly disinterested friend!” 
With a gesture of grave affec- 
tion, he indicated the Precursor. 

In the opportunity that the 
slight pause gave, Bale -Cor- 
phew sprang forward and, 
resting his hands upon the 
Sanctuary railing, faced the 
congregation. 

“ People!” he cried hoarsely. 
“Be not deceived! This man 
pretends to tell you what he 
is. He is blinding you—weav- 
ing a bandage of specious 
words across your mental eyes. 
But I will undeceive you. I 
will tear the bandage 2 
He hesitated, stammered, 
paused. 

With a movement full of fire, 
full of authority, the Prophet 
stepped from the Throne. 

“Silence!” hecried. ‘There 
is no need for interference. 
This matter is between the 
People and myself.” With a 
pale face and burning eyes he 
stepped forward, and standing 
beside the Arch- Mystic con- 
fronted the congregation. 

“T will tell you everything 
that this man would tell you,” 
he said in a steady voice. “I 
believe I will even use the 
word he himself would choose. 
I am a thief! I am a thief— 
in intention if not in act !” 
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The effect of the word was 
tremendous. A perfectly aud- 
ible gasp went up from the 
breathless crowd; and by one 
accord the people rose and 
swayed upward towards the 
Sanctuary. 

Calm and immovable as a 
rock, the Prophet held his 
place. 

“Yes,” he said steadily, 
“until this morning I have 
virtually been a thief. Until 
this morning it was my firm 
intention to take by force that 
which should have come to me 
as my right. The fact that 
my intention faltered at the 
last moment does not affect 
the case. I wish to make no 
appeal. My desire ”—his voice 
suddenly quickened—“‘my de- 
sire is plainly and simply to 
state my case. 

“Morally I have done you 
no wrong. My teaching has 
been the expounding of simple 
truths, that my personal ac- 
tion could not desecrate. I 
stand before you to-night 
empty-handed as I came. The 
one thing I claim from you 
is judgment! 

“Judge me! I am in your 
hands. If you think I deserve 
punishment, punish me! If 
you think circumstances have 
made me what I am, then 
stand aside! Let me pass out 
of your lives!” 

There was a great silence ; 
then a woman’s sharp cry 
rang out across the chapel, 
as, with a savage movement, 
three of the Arch - Mystics 
sprang upon the Prophet. 

“Sacrilege! Sacrilege!” 
Bale-Corphew’s voice rose loud 
and violent. 

But he had calculated with- 
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out his host. The fanaticism 
of a crowd is a dangerous 
weapon with which to tamper ; 
and the dethronement of a 
king is not accomplished in a 
day. With the speed of light, 
the element he had unloosed 
turned upon himself. 

Again one word disentangled 
itself from the medley of sounds, 

“The Prophet! The Pro- 
phet!” Like an ignited fuse, 
instinct had been lighted in 
the people. The man who for 
months had been exalted—hon- 
oured — wellnigh worshipped 
—was in imminent peril! 
That one thought submerged 
and demolished every other. 

There was a forward move- 
ment—a roar—a crash—and 
the high gilt railings of the 
Sanctuary went down as before 
a storm. 

To Enid, who had been 
borne irresistibly upward on 
the human tide, there was one 
overpowering moment of fear 
and clamour, in which the cry 
of “The Prophet! The Pro- 
phet!” dominated her con- 
sciousness ; then, to her, the 
world became suddenly and 
mercifully sightless, soundless, 
and void. 


When at last her eyes opened 
— when at last her senses 
falteringly returned to the con- 
sciousness of present things— 
she was in her own familiar 
room. The atmosphere breathed 
of repose and peace; through 
the drawn curtains the hum 
of London came subdued and 
soothing; in the room itself 
the lights were modulated and 
the fire glowed soft and mellow, 
while a faint, pungent smell 
of restoratives filled the air. 
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But these details came but 
vaguely to her appreciation, 
for the first object upon which 
her glance and her ideas rested 
was the figure of John Hender- 
son, kneeling beside the couch 
on which she lay. 

For a long silent space she 
gazed bewildered into the grave, 
solicitous face bent over her 
own, striving to fathom whether 
this was another phase of an 
extraordinarily prolonged and 
harassing dream, or whether 
it had any bearing upon real 
life: then, as the pained, be- 
wildered sensation deepened in 
her mind, it was suddenly dis- 
persed by the consciousness 
that in a distant corner of the 
room Norris—Norris, reassur- 
ingly conventional and material 
—was listening intently to the 
murmured instructions of a 
quiet, black-coated man, whom 
instinct told her to be a doctor. 

The knowledge nerved her, 
and with a weak gesture she 
turned to Henderson. 

But before she could speak 
he laid his fingers gently over 
her eyes. 

“You are not to have one 
disturbing thought,” he said. 
“To-night is passed.” 

“But the Place?” she said 
hurriedly. “What happened 
after—after——?” 

Again he made a soothing 


movement. 

“Don’t speak of it,” he 
whispered. “Bale - Corphew 
couldn’t stand against the 


People! They gathered round 
me. They were generous— 
chivalrous. They heaped coals 
of fire.” 

Enid lay silent, conscious 
with a keen yet poignant 
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pleasure of his hand upon her 
face. Then suddenly a new 
thought obtruded itself, and 
drawing away his fingers, she 
looked up into his face. 

“But the future?” she said, 
in a low, unsteady voice. 

For a moment he did not 
answer; and in the soft light 
it seemed to her that a shadow 
of pain, almost of weakness, 
passed over his face. 

She put out her hand and 
touched his. 

“What are you going to 
do?” she asked below her 
breath. 

At last he raised his head 
and looked fully at her. 

“T am going back to the 
East,” he said quietly. “The 
hardest task of my life is 
awaiting me there. It is a 
very bitter thing to disillu- 
sionise any one we love.” 

She looked at him quickly. 

**You mean your mother?” 
she whispered. “You are 
thinking of your mother?” 

He bent his head. 

For a moment neither spoke. 
Vaguely, and in distant accom- 
paniment to their thoughts, 
each was conscious of the hum of 
traffic; of the softly crackling 
fire; of the subdued murmur 
of the doctor’s voice. Then at 
last Enid stirred; and with a 
gesture full of comprehension, 
her fingers closed round 
Henderson’s. 

“Let me tell her the story!” 
she said, almost inaudibly. 
“Take me with you—and let 
me tell her! We are both 
women, and——” Her head 


drooped slightly, and her face 
flushed. 


you.” 


“And we both love 
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A RADICAL CHANGE, 


Srr,—You will, doubtless, be distressed to hear 
That, at th’ ensuing General Election, 
Which, we are loudly told, is drawing near, 
I, as a simple means of self-protection, 
Hereby resolve to turn a party coat, 
And give the Opposition gang my vote. 


Not that I falter in my Tory views: 
Rather the other way—my sole ambition 

Is not to put them in their betters’ shoes, 
But to get rid of them in Opposition ; 

I would do anything that might afford 

Some probable escape from being bored. 


And oh, to see those brilliant times again, 
When Mr Balfour laid an airy lash on, 
While the obliging Mr Chamberlain 
Gave them the butt in his convincing fashion! 
These, with Sir Michael, avid of retort, 
Made for us most exhilarating sport. 


Pungent in satire, apt and crisp of phrase, 
Hopeless in repartee, the famous trio 

Lent to the morning journals of those days 
Light literature of surpassing brio. 

That daily tonic, regularly taken, 

Gave quite a sparkle to one’s eggs and bacon. 





But first Sir Michael wearied of the fight, 
And, later, Mr Chamberlain got sick of it, 
And Mr Balfour, tirelessly polite, 
Courtly and courteous, labours in the thick of it, 
Facing a pack, whose little snarling cry 
Hardly deserves a gentleman’s reply. 
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And oh, that pack! Shrill men and shriller boys, 
Each one his own self-advertising medium, 
Seekers of notoriety by noise, 
And champions only in the art of tedium: 
Manners they have not, taste they never knew; 
Lord! They’re a cheap and melancholy crew. 


Then, Sir, I know no other course to take 
Save to eject this uninspiring rabble: 
Idle, they bore us; then, for heaven’s sake, 
Give them some work to do, and stop their gabble. 
Ev’n at the worst, we shan’t have long to wait 
Ere the old trio rises at that Bait. 





And when Sir Michael issues from his lair 

And leaps hilariously on the prey, 
When Mr Balfour, fresh and debonnaire, 

Flicks them with relish in the old, sweet way, 
The Government may stumble in their ruling, 
But there should be some exquisite good fooling. 


And I look out for many a pleasing hour, 
When their reluctant chief’s peculiar fitness 
Has poised him on the slippery peaks of Power, 

And it will be our privilege to witness 
That lofty but disgruntled politician, 
With Mr Chamberlain in Opposition ! 
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RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER IX.—PRETORIA JAIL. 


THE wmoralists who find 
material for sermons in the 
far-reaching potency of per- 
sonal influence would probably 
not select Jim Steevens as an 
exemplar, unless as an illustra- 
tion of the obverse of the 
medal, But in the after-days, 
when he could review the 
matter calmly, Wilmot always 
confessed that he had never 
really known what personal 
influence meant until he walked 
with the reckless philosophical 
ne’er-do-well inside the gate of 
Pretoria jail. The cheerful 
optimism and refusal of the 


man to look at fate seriously 
was infectious, and robbed the 
thought of arrest and unjust 
punishment of half its horrors. 


Very shame prevented his 
yielding to the despair and 
humiliation he felt, in the pre- 
sence of a man who met mis- 
fortune with a smile; and when 
he found himself standing in 
the great yard of the jail, 
surrounded by fellow-convicts 
as cheerful as Steevens, the 
sense of novelty and curiosity 
was dominant over all other 
feelings. Another and very 
important factor in the sum- 
total of circumstances that 
contributed to Wilmot’s equable 
frame of mind was the absence 
of that repellent gloom and 
atmosphere of silent woe that, 
like most persons, he had 
always associated with pris- 


ons and all that appertained 
thereto. 

Pretoria jail, never an abode 
of gloom, was at that day 
famous for laxity of discipline 
and its freedom from most of 
those features that render such 
institutions unpopular, as was 
proved by the extraordinary 
rarity of unauthorised and 
premature departures on the 
part of its inmates. It is true 
that long-term prisoners, in- 
dulgently allowed to go into 
town to transact urgent private 
business, were no longer re- 
fused readmission on returning 
late; but at this period the 
jail was, in the opinion of 
authorities, more than endur- 
able. The presence of a large 
crowd of the victims of the 
Revolution, though it  in- 
convenienced the ordinary 
prisoners in the matter of ac- 
commodation, called for so 
much attention from the always 
undermanned staff that normal 
conditions were relaxed ; and it 
speaks well for the considerate- 
ness of those thus inconveni- 
enced that they not only 
refrained from exacting from 
their guardians a full and strict 
performance of their duties, 
but overlooked numerous dere- 
lictions, and even undertook 
many little offices, thereby 
giving their warders more time 
and opportunity for making 
themselves useful to the politi- 
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cal prisoners, who were not 
tardy in recognising such ser- 
vices in the form most familiar 
and eloquent on the Rand. 
Thus it came about that 
several prisoners had _ been 
deputed to perform for their 
fellows offices that, in the 
ordinary course, would have 
been expected of the warders; 
and except for occasional 
accusations of favouritism or 
shirking, the arrangement 
worked well. One of these 
deputies recognised Wilmot, 
and advised him to carry his 
bed from the gloomy cell at 
first assigned him to No. 4, 
&@ spacious apartment where 
the more experienced eye of 
Steevens detected evidences of 
a settled and advanced civilisa- 
tion. As usual, his judgment 
proved sound, for the prisoners 
there were the élite of the 
company. They consisted of 
a Government railway clerk 
of indeterminate nationality, 
but speaking most European 
tongues, expiating the crime 
of embezzlement; an_ illicit 
liquor defaulter, who had 
taken the option of six 
months, yet had a conveni- 
ent and puzzling command of 
ready cash for the purchase 
of forbidden luxuries; two 
famous highwaymen, who had 
come to grief over the hold- 
ing up of the mail-coach ; and 
a genial old Boer of ruddy and 
cheerful countenance, who had 
yielded to primordial impulse 
under the provocation of a 
vrouw with a bitter tongue, 
and silenced her with an axe. 
He had gone through the 
formality of listening to the 
death-sentence, and was now 
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meandering placidly through 
the two years’ imprisonment 
which was the Draconian alter- 
native to hanging. 

A less criminal-looking as- 
sembly, judged by the traditi- 
onal standard, could scarcely 
be conceived, and certainly no 
community could have been 
more harmonious and mutual- 
ly considerate. They received 
Wilmot kindly, and made him 
free of the “club” at once,— 
a privilege that was not ex- 
tended to Steevens, who found 
congenial companionship else- 
where with a fellow-victim of 
the Pretorian prejudice against 
demonstrative drunkards. 

The cell-system usual in 
most prisons did not exist 
in the Pretoria institution. 
Originally a fort erected dur- 
ing the British occupation, it 
retained practically its first 
form. <A large open space 
capable of providing a cricket 
pitch was surrounded on four 
sides by one-storeyed buildings 
that had been converted into 
receptacles for prisoners by 
slightly strengthening walls 
and doors and piercing small 
windows high up and barring 
them. These bars were the 
only evidence of restraint vis- 
ible except the one or two 
Kafir prisoners who were in 
irons as the consequence of an 
attempt to escape. The white 
prisoners occupied the series of 
low rooms to the left of the 
entrance. They opened out of 
an open corridor, and were 
built with an irregularity and 
absence of system that sug- 
gested they had been added 
as required. On the right 
were a row of iron cottages 
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or single rooms devoted to 
debtors and special prisoners. 
The Reformers occupied sev- 
eral detached buildings that 
at various stages of their his- 
tory had been residences and 
store-rooms. The natives were 
kept well segregated at the 
top end of the yard, a wide 
white line across the ground 
marking the limits of their 
domain. 

During the day prisoners had 
the run of the yard, though 
according to the rules they 
were supposed to keep to their 
cells; but only an officious young 
warder ever attempted to en- 
force this regulation, which was 
not abused, the prisoners squat- 
ting or walking in the sunshine, 
and reserving any exuberance 
of manner or speech for the 
seclusion of their apartments, 
which accommodated from ten 
to four occupants apiece. 

Wilmot soon found that 
Steevens was right when he 
observed there were worse 
places than Pretoria jail. 
Doubtless there was room for 
improvement in the diet, which, 
though ample, was coarse and 
unequal in quality; but, as an 
old hand explained, if the 
prisoners complained, and in- 
sisted, as they might, on the 
due performance of the Govern- 
ment’s feeding contract, the 
authorities might retaliate by 
compelling the malcontents to 
perform their more onerous and 
well-defined obligations. As 
the balance of advantage at 
present lay with the prisoners, 
they discreetly held _ their 
tongues, and put up with 


weevily mealies and leathery 
trek - ox beef, in consideration 
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of the extra indulgences that 
uninterrupted laxity permitted. 

“We are only waiting till 
ourfriends send our fine-money,” 
Steevens explained to the or- 
derly clerk who took names 
and particulars next day ; and 
on the strength of that assur- 
ance, backed by the letters he 
and Wilmot wrote as soon as 
they could get material and 
permission, they were exempted 
from having to put on prison 
clothes, and by virtue thereof 
gained that respect and prestige 
which the other prisoners at- 
tached to détenus during their 
own pleasure. 

Wilmot wrote a guarded 
letter to Hartley, giving a full 
account of his misfortune, 
authorising him to take from 
his bag the fifteen pounds that 
he would find there. As to the 
balance, he ventured to hope 
that Hartley would provide it 
somehow, for the energetic 
Yorkshireman was hardly likely 
to allow an important ally in a 
great enterprise to be put out 
of action for the sake of sixty 
sovereigns; and, as prison-life 
had not proved so irksome as 
he had feared, he was quite 
content to wait till rescued. 
Steevens was equally resigned. 
He had appealed to a friendly 
canteen-keeper. 

“I’m worth two hundred a- 
year to him,” said he, “and 
he’s not going to lose a good 
customer for the sake of a 
tenner! Self-interest keeps 
more friends than love.” And 
he ticked off the instances in 
which his fines had been paid 
by the canteen-keepers among 
whom he regularly distributed 
his earnings. 
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Steevens was a type of the 
skilled artisan much in evidence 
on the Rand,—a thoroughly 
capable mason, earning easily 
fifty pounds a-month when 
sober, and equally thorough in 
the alcoholic outbursts which 
were the objective point of his 
life. 

“Every man has his own 
idea of pleasure after toil,” said 
he; “‘mine’s a good spree, and 
I always get it, but I don’t 
generally get as far as this. 
In Johannesburg I should have 
raised the money before I left 
the court, but I’m out of my 
bearings in Pretoria. Never 
get drunk outside your own 
lines.” 

Wilmot reckoned on hearing 
from Hartley within the next 
four days, and settled down to 
exercise that power of adapting 
himself to circumstances which 
Adam had denied as an at- 
tribute of Englishmen. There 
was much that was novel and 
interesting in this strange ex- 
perience. The other prisoners 
were extremely friendly and 
sympathetic, and in a day or 
two made him an honorary 
member of the “Gang.” This 
means that he was initiated 
into numerous ingenious tricks 
for obtaining indulgences and 
* evading the irksomeness of such 
regulations as were insisted 
upon. He was shown how to 
conceal the forbidden tobacco, 
matches, and pipe; how to 
arrange his bedclothes into a 
tent, under which he could read 
by the light of a little lamp, 
made out of an ink-bottle and 
a wick twisted out of strands 
pulled from the coarse blankets. 
He was put in possession of the 
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peculiarities of the various jail 
officials, from the irascible old 
governor, ruled by his wife and 
daughters, down to the youthful 
boy-warder, whose joy and de- 
light was to have charge of the 
flogging that provided a daily 
excitement and diversion. He 
had ample opportunity for 
noting how keen and accurate 
readers of character men may 
become when the question of 
their own ease or suffering is 
dependent upon their quickness 
in diagnosing by a glance the 
temper and humour of a warder; 
and knowing the right thing to 
say, or, what was equally im- 
portant, the thing not.to say. 
He was promised, after portent- 
ous warning of the consequences 
of betrayal, admittance to cer- 
tain secrets by which the doctor 
could be bamboozled into order- 
ing a prisoner to that Elysium, 
the Infirmary. But this most 
appreciated of the privileges 
won by cunning was held too 
precious to abuse, and no pris- 
oner dared attempt to avail 
himself of the key without 
consent of the Gang. A sys- 
tematic order was observed in 
the exercise of the right to 
“lay up,” and as the conniv- 
ance of the others was always 
necessary to ensure selection, 
unauthorised malingering was 
rarely attempted, and never 
successful. 

As is ever the case with 
officials, those who required the 
greatest care in handling were 
the young and freshly ap- 
pointed, whose zeal had not 
been tempered by experience. 
One such would detect, appar- 
ently by scent alone, the un- 
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beneath a bed, while an older 
warder on his tour of inspec- 
tion would be so blinded by the 
smoke from half a dozen pipes 
that he was unable to observe 
the glowing bowls held in the 
hollow of the palm, and would 
go out to report “no irregu- 
larities.” It was the same 
with the sense of touch, A 
young warder would discover 
the end of a cigarette or the 
“striker” of a match-box in 
a turned-up trouser on a 
prisoner returned from work- 
ing with the road parties, 
while an older man would fail 
to notice the flask of whisky 
or paraffin-oil inside the shirt 
or cap. 

The task of breaking-in and 
educating these over - zealous 
youngsters was left to the old 
hands. It was easy to ensnare 
the youth into some glaring 
breach of regulations after a 
time, and the rest was easy. 
“Tf you cannot pay me, don’t 
worry me,” was the old war- 
ders’ motto, and no prison 
staff had less cause to complain 
of undue fussiness on the part 
of their charges. The disci- 
pline exerted by the potent 
Gang was more severe than 
that at command of the guar- 
dians. The man who irritated 
a warder became a common 
enemy, and rarely repeated the 
offence. 

Of the subterranean passages 
for communication with the out- 
side, Wilmot was not made 
free. That was the best pre- 
served of all the secrets of the 
prison-house. He saw only 
results, and discreetly resisted 
the promptings of curiosity to 
know more, though the secret 
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would have been safe with him, 
as it is with every man who 
has learned it. It is a strange 
but well-attested fact that the 
higher degrees in the free- 
masonry of prison-life are 
rarely revealed to the outside 
world. May it not be that 
the sympathy that is best 
learnt in suffering acts as the 
seal? There are old and ex- 
perienced jail officials who 
know less of these secrets than 
many a prisoner who has been 
but a few months under their 
care. 

The fourth day came, but 
brought no letter from Hartley. 
Wilmot made anxious inquiry 
through half a dozen channels, 
official and otherwise, but no 
envelope addressed to him lay 
in the gatekeeper’s lodge; and 
for the first time he gave 
way to depression. This was 
noticed by the storekeeper, an 
educated, handsome young Ger- 
man, serving two years for an 
ingenious cheque fraud. There 
were few secrets among 
prisoners, and the storekeeper 
guessed the cause of the Eng- 
lishman’s heaviness. 

“You shall have diversion,” 
he said kindly. “You shall 


help with the floggings. There 
are eight for noon to-day.” 
Wilmot winced, but Carl 


hastened to explain that the 
help would be limited to taking 
charge of the cats and the 
bucket of salt water. 

“There's a coolie and 4 
Shangaan to be lashed; they 
squeak funny, and make you 
laugh.” 

The prospect of amusement 
did not weigh so much with 
Wilmot as a morbid desire to see 
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for himself a thing much talked 
of. These lashings were justi- 
fied or condemned so vigorously 
that he felt interested to know 
the truth about them, especially 
as those who had so much to 
say had not been able to speak 
with the authority of know- 
ledge. 

Wilmot carried a pail of 
salted water and four cats to 
a corner of the jail - yard, 
screened by the end of the 
cells. Up till a few months 
before, the triangle had been 
sloped against the wall of the 
prison in full view of all in 
the yard; but out of considera- 
tion for the feelings of the 
Reform prisoners, and possibly 
of those of their numerous 
visitors, the comparative priv- 
acy of the sheltered corner 
had been adopted. Wilmot 
examined the cats before he 
left the store, and was sur- 
prised at their innocent ap- 
pearance—a handle fifteen 
inches long, with nine lashes 
of what looked like ordinary 
blind - cord, each lash knotted 
towards the end with nine 
small knots. An ordinary 
riding-switch seemed a terrible 
thing by comparison, but he 
had not seen them in use. 

The eight victims were the 
first-fruits of the harvest of 
the Criminal Session Court 
then sitting, and ranged from 
an umfaan of sixteen, sentenced 
to fifteen and six months for 
stealing some trifle from his 
mistress, to a grizzled old Zulu 
of nearly seventy, who had 
earned two years and thirty- 
six lashes for that most heinous 
of crimes, sheep-stealing. The 
German jail doctor had certi- 
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fied them all fit for punishment 
by applying a stethoscope to 
their lungs and heart. The 
regulations required his attend- 
ance during the flogging; but 
he did not put in an appearance 
till the third man was being 
dealt with. 

When Wilmot reached the 
corner the eight natives were 
standing in a group watching 
a native constable placing in 
position against the wall a 
wood frame like the back legs 
of a very wide step - ladder. 
This was the triangle, so called 
probably because it was a 
trapezoid. Three or four 
warders lounged around, await- 
ing their turn to use the lash, 
among them the boyish warder, 
whose prowess in the art of 
wielding the cat was the talk 
of the jail. 

The first victim called was 
Sixpence, a big, well-developed 
young Zulu, with a round, 
stupid face and a fixed smile of 
mingled amusement and curi- 
osity. He had looked on at 
the preparations with inter- 
est, and stepped briskly up to 
the triangle and watched the 
fastening of his wrists by the 
Kafir constable, as if trying 
to find out how it was done. 
When properly spread-eagled, 
he turned and glanced over 
his shoulder and grinned good- 
humouredly, eyeing the warder 
as he shook the brine from the 
cat with a preliminary crack. 
The nine lashes spread out 
widely over the naked shoulder 
and back. Sixpence gave a 
startled spring, remarked “ In- 
koos!” as a petulant child 
might say “Don’t,” and tried 
to see what the cat had done 
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to his back. A warder counted 
“een, twee, drie,” till “ fijftien.” 
During the lashing Sixpence 
made no other sound; but the 
smile and look of surprise had 
given way to an expression of 
genuine annoyance, as if the 
joke he had anticipated had 
been carried too far. When 
cast loose, he made further 
efforts to examine the work of 
the lash, which was interrupted 
by the Kafir constable sousing 
him from neck to waist with 
a sponge dipped in salt water. 
He gave a writhe, and set 
about dusting and straighten- 
ing his shirt, that had been 
lying on the ground. The 
stolidity of the creature as- 
tounded Wilmot, who could 
hardly believe his eyes when 
he saw him coolly squat against 
the wall, and with a laugh 
settle himself to watch the 
next performance. The subject 
was a Shangaan, one of a tribe 
held in contempt by Zulus, and 
reputed to be the most cow- 
ardly of the natives known in 
the Transvaal. He did not 
belie the reputation. He began 
to whine before the tying - up 
was completed, let out a pierc- 
ing shriek as the boy - warder 
cracked the cat, and drowned 
the swish of the first cut with 
a howl that sent a curious 
thrill through Wilmot’s entire 
body. The cut had brought 
blood, as the boy-warder boasted 
his cuts always did, for he em- 
ployed the drawing stroke, 


which ploughs the flesh into 
nine furrows from shoulder to 
waist. The incompetent flogger 
allows the thongs to rebound 
from the flesh, leaving little 
more than a number of bead- 
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like lumps and discolorations, 
Before the twenty lashes were 
half counted Wilmot quite 
understood what he had heard 
urged against the inequality of 
the punishment of the lash, 
since ten strokes by an expert 
like this young savage would 
cut the flesh to ribbons, while 
thirty from another wielder of 
the cat would barely mark the 
skin. 

A half-starved, frightened 
coolie was next spread-eagled, 
and the fun began, as promised 
by the young German. He 
struggled, shrieked, and im- 
plored in Dutch, Kafir, and 
his own language, and was 
half-dead with terror before 
the exertions of three Kafir 
constables had secured him. 
Sixpence enjoyed the spectacle 
immensely, and stopped rub- 
bing his own lacerated back 
to stand up and watch the 
scene. Even the wretches 
awaiting their turns laughed 
at the contortions and howls, 
and the boy-warder was too 
convulsed with merriment to 
be able to begin. He had 
volunteered for the task, be- 
cause, as he remarked, he 
hated coolies worse than 
Kafirs—a comment heard and 
understood by its subject, who 
renewed his anticipatory howls 
and struggles. 

The butchery that followed 
turned Wilmot sick and faint. 
Every stroke left nine bleed- 
ing furrows on a back that 
had little flesh to cut. The 
fifth lash brought away a strip 
of skin and blood, that alighted 
on Wilmot’s hand. To pre- 
vent himself from fainting, he 
plunged his hand into the 
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bucket of salt water and 
sprinkled his face. 

The boy-warder noticed the 
effect produced on Wilmot. 
He paused in his work, looked 
at him with a grin, and re- 
marked in English— 

“T can flog—eh?” 

“You are a brute — worse 
than a Kafir,” Wilmot replied, 
burning with indignation and 
disgust. 

It was a foolish speech— 
foolish, because, as an educated 
man, he should have known 
that the artistic temperament 
is always sensitive to praise 
or blame; and this Afrikander 
was an artist in his special 
line, and expected appreciation. 
He not only did not get it 
from Wilmot, but had thrown 
at him instead the greatest 
insult that could be put upon 
his race. He had been com- 
pared to a Kafir, and by a 
Rooinek — a prisoner! The 
young German took in the 


situation, and drew Wilmot 
away. 

“Go back to your room,” he 
said kindly. 


Wilmot went, and the boy- 
warder looked after him, then 
returned to his work. The 
doctor stopped him after five 
more strokes: there was not 
an inch of flesh remaining 
that was not gashed and 
quivering. 

An hour later the boy-warder 
entered No. 4, where Wilmot 
was lying on the bed, heart 
and body sick. 

“Come this way, Kerel.” 

- There were other five men 
in the cell, but Wilmot knew 
without looking up that he 
was addressed. He followed 
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the young savage to the store- 
room. 

“Strip and put on those 
clothes,” came the order. Wil- 
mot protested that he was ex- 
empt,—that he was going to 


_ pay his fine. 


The warder went to the door 
and called to three officials, who 
came up. 

“This Rooinek says he’ll see 
me damned before he strips,” 
said he. 

The three men rushed at 
Wilmot, forced him against 
the wall, and began to tear 
his clothes from him. Wilmot 
made a struggle for it, and got 
in several scientific blows that 
caused his assailants to stand 
off. Before they could recover 
and renew the attack, the 
deputy-governor, attracted by 
the sounds of the scuffle, looked 
in. He was a Hollander, and 
one of the few jail officials 
respected by the prisoners. 

“Don’t be a fool, Wilmot,” 
he said kindly; “you'll do 
yourself no good.” 

Wilmot stated his case; the 
boy-warder stated his. 

“Go back to your cell; never 
mind changing now.” 

Wilmot retired jubilant. He 
did not know that the friendly 
intervention was worse for him 
than the rough usage it had 
averted. The boy-warder was 
a true son of the soil, therefore 
had influence in high places 
which the deputy - governor 
had not. The private was 
often more powerful in the 
Transvaal than the captain. 

Within twelve hours Wilmot 
had learned what it meant to 
irritate a jail official. The 
wrath of the Gang, when the 
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story was known, was intense. 
The boy-warder had for long 
been an object of their solici- 
tude, for he had so far escaped 
corruption, and, strong in his 
knowledge that he was the 
protégé of an influential mem- 
ber of the Government, had 
‘ displayed an independence and 
fearlessness in his tyranny that 
was the despair of the older 
hands and the terror of the 
new. They marked their dis- 
approval by ordering Wilmot 
to return to the gloomy cell 
that had been at first assigned 
to him, now occupied by a 
morose and brutal Italian who 
spoke no English or Dutch, and 
was as dirty as the elastic rules 
of the jail would allow. He 
was also addicted to pacing the 
cell half the night gesticulating 
and shouting. The doctor was 
reported to have declared the 
man insane, but not sufficiently 
dangerous to justify removal. 

“You're booked for the road 
party,” said Steevens, when 
they met next morning in the 
yard. “You were a fool to 
quarrel with that young brute. 
He'll make your life a hell. 
Hurry up that fine-money, or 
you'll not need it.” 

Wilmot spent a miserable 
night. It was dark in the cell 
soon after six, and he had 
neither the light of the surrep- 
titious lamp nor the cheerful 
companionship that made the 
evenings in No. 4 pass so agree- 
ably. The horror of his wake- 
fulness was intensified by the 
proximity of his cell to the 
quarters of the Kafirs. Some 
of the poor wretches who had 
been flogged that morning were 
separated from him only by a 
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grating-pierced wall, and their 
piteous groans and outcries, as 
they writhed on their faces in 
agony, tortured him. He could 
believe what one of the white 
prisoners who had “ passed the 
triangle” for insubordination 
had remarked: “The five 
minutes under the lash are 
paradise compared with the 
forty-eight hours that follow. 
The agony doesn’t begin till 
your arms are cast loose; then 
you know why the recollection 
of a flogging will keep the 
pluckiest a cowed cur for the 
rest of his life.” 

Wilmot discovered next day 
that the author of the most 
heartrending groans and wails 
was Sixpence, the Zulu who 
had taken his fifteen lashes 
without a cry. 

It was an anxious quarter of 
an hour he passed next morn- 
ing while the road party was 
being mustered, and he saw 
them go out with a thrill of 
delight. It was not the labour 
he feared so much as the march 
through the streets where he 
might be recognised. Had he 
but known he would have 
begged to be allowed to court 
the exposure he shrank from. 

He remained in the gloomy 
cell and corridor for an hour or 
two to avoid the boy-warder ; 
but the solitude and inaction 
at last impelled him to seek the 
warmth and sunshine of the 
yard. As he stood against a 
wall, he noticed a well-dressed 
young man looking hard at him. 
He was, apparently, an official 
of some kind, for he had been 
chatting familiarly with the 
deputy-governor, and walking 
about with the air of one having 
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the freedom of the place. Pre- 
sently he sauntered towards 
Wilmot, and gave him a cheery 
“ Good morning.” 

“Not raised that fine yet?” 
he remarked. 

“T’m expecting it every post,” 
Wilmot answered. 

“Easier to get in than out, 
eh? Friends inclined to forget 
you when once behind these 
walls.” 

“Mine won't,” Wilmot an- 
swered, with some asperity. 

“ Hope not,” was the laconic 
retort, uttered, Wilmot thought, 
with some meaning. 

“ Are you on the staff here?” 

“No; got business here, that’s 
all, Got afriend there.” He 
jerked his head towards the 
quarters occupied by the Re- 
form prisoners, He lit a pipe 
and placed his back against the 
wall, as if disposed to continue 
the conversation. 

“Treat you well?” 

Wilmot added cautiously that 
things might be worse. 

“Then you're lucky. Wait 
till they get you on the roads, 
as they will if that fine doesn’t 
turn up.” 

Before Wilmot could reply 
to this disconcerting remark, 
the speaker walked quickly 
across the yard, took the arm 
of a warder, and disappeared 
through the main gateway. 

A sickening sense of despair 
and abandonment settled on 
Wilmot. He had up till now 
felt only the vexation of post- 
ponement. He had invented 
fifty satisfactory reasons for 
the strange silence of Hartley, 
but hope and faith were killed 
by the parting remark of the 
stranger, for he seemed to speak 
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as one having a knowledge he 
would not fully reveal. 

The rest of the day became 
an extension of the gloom of 
the cell, and the night one that 
filled an eternity of blackness. 

Eagerly next morning he 
watched for the orderly who 
brought round the few and in- 
frequent letters for prisoners, 
but his name was not called. 
Then came the suspense attend- 
ing the mustering of the road 
party, and the relief as they 
marched out without him. 

Two maddening days passed 
in solitude, save for the night 
companionship of the dement- 
ed Italian. Even the cheery 
Steevens came not near him. 
He had been put to his work 
in the women’s quarter of the 
prison, and as willing skilled 
workmen were always indulg- 
ently treated in Pretoria jail, 
the mason found means of kill- 
ing spare time away from the 
gloomy area to which Wilmot 
was restricted. The cautious- 
ness of self-interest prevented 
any member of the Gang show- 
ing friendliness to a prisoner 
under the ban of a vindictive 
and influential warder, who 
ordered Wilmot to his cell every 
time he noticed him in the 
yard. Fortunately the young 
brute was much away from the 
prison, being able to nominate 
himself for those light and 
agreeable duties that entailed 
day-long visits to town. Wil- 
mot was thereby saved much 
persecution, but he felt keenly 
the injustice of the boycott. 
On the eighth day the young 
stranger, whom Wilmot learned 
was named Vollmer, appeared 
in the yard. He walked 
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straight past him into the 
building, signing him to follow, 
and led the way to the gloomy 
cell. Shutting the door, he 
produced a small parcel of 
cigarettes, some newspapers, @ 
novel, and a flask of whisky. 

“TIT brought them for my 
friend over there,” he said, as 
he signed to Wilmot to put 
them under the bed; “but it 
would be dangerous to run 
them through. The warders 
have a concession for smug- 
gling, and won’t have any 
opposition.” 

There was a breezy spon- 
taneous good-nature about 
young Vollmer that was par- 
ticularly comforting to the 
lonely friendless prisoner, and 
his thanks were heartfelt, for 
he had been reduced to that 
condition of hopeless helpless- 
ness when sympathy is above 
rubies. It was an hour when 
the warders, having performed 
their routine duties, were least 
obtrusive. So Wilmot enjoyed 
the cigarette and whisky with 
the added zest that comes with 
the unexpected and forbidden 
luxury. 

He lost no time in opening 
up the subject that was wear- 
ing him,—the non-receipt of a 
letter from Hartley. 

Vollmer, sitting on the bed, 
made no reply for a space, but 
carefully rolled a cigarette. 
Then with significant delibera- 
tion, and without looking up, 
he asked— 

“Is there any reason why 
your friends should keep you 
here?” 

“What on earth puts that 
idea into your head?” 


Wilmot made his reply 
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boldly, but the question had 
filled him with vague appre- 
hension. 

Vollmer was a long time roll- 
ing the cigarette. He answered 
with lackadaisical slowness— 

“Well, you see, I’m more or 
less in a position to hear things, 
and I had an idea there might 
be more in your case than 
appears. JI happened to be 
in court that morning, and I 
didn’t like the look of the case. 
That story of the detective 
shadowing you as an illicit 
liquor hand was too thin. It’s 
my opinion you are being kept 
out of the way for some reason. 
It’s an old dodge here. Just 
turn over in your mind any 
little thing you may have said 
or done—for instance, any bit of 
dangerous information you may 
have got hold of that would 
be awkward for other people. 
It looks to me very much like 
a put-up job, and what you’ve 
got to find out is who would 
be most benefited by your 
being out of the way.” 

Wilmot stood speechless. 
This man was putting into 
words the vague suspicions 
and fears that forced them- 
selves through the weak spots 
in the wall of reason which 
he had built on his theories 
to account for Hartley’s non- 
intervention. It was a minute 
before he could frame a sen- 
tence to express his feelings. 

“What do you know? Do 
you really believe what you 
suggest ?” 

Vollmer flicked the ash from 
his cigarette and cleared his 
throat before answering. His 
hesitating deliberation mad- 


dened Wilmot. 
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“Speak out!” he ejaculated. 

“Well, I can’t say I know; 
but I suspect a good deal.” 
He rose and moved to the 
door. “I must go now; but 
I'll keep my eyes and ears open 
outside, and let you know 
what I pick up. I shall be 
here again to-morrow. Good- 
bye. Keep your heart up, and 
think of what I’ve said.” 

Wilmot needed no prompting 
to think on what had been 
said, or rather suggested. 
Who would be benefited by 
his being out of the way? 
The obvious answer was Hart- 
ley and, indirectly, old Adam ; 
but to suspect the former meant 
the wrecking of the absolute 
and pleasant faith with which 
that lovable though rugged 
fellow had inspired him, and 
the thought was bitter. There 
are few more poignant pains 
than those which come with 
the awakening knowledge that 
a@ genuine devotion and con- 
fidence have been misplaced 
and spurned, for to the sense 
of wrong suffered is added the 
humiliation of having proved 
so credulous and poor a judge 
of character. 

Wilmot had ample time for 
tasting the bitterness of the 
draught. Vollmer did not visit 
the jail next day, neither was 
the monotonous loafing inter- 
fered with by the warders. 
When the first rush of in- 
dignant anger had worn itself 
out by its intensity, Wilmot 
began to reason, and stopped 
short at one impassable boulder. 
If Hartley had a hand in this, 
how could he, how dared he, 
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make the authorities parties to 
his action? Surely they were 
the least likely to be sought in 
alliance. 

Two days later Vollmer 
again entered the cell. He 
brought a few luxuries, and 
talked gaily and genially of 
anything but the one subject 
that absorbed his listener, who 
could stand the suspense no 
longer, and boldly asked Voll- 
mer if he had learned anything. 

“Yes and no,” he answered, 
with the old provoking dubi- 
ety. “It may be only rumour, 
but I have heard quite in- 
directly, and in a patchwork 
sort of way, something to the 
effect that you found out 
where some guns were hidden ; 
that some other parties used 
your knowledge, then worked 
this plant on you, to get you 
out of the way of sharing the 
reward, ’ 

“ Are they selling the secret 
to the Government ?” Wilmot 
almost shouted, completely 
thrown off his guard. 

“Yes; and they are holding 
out for a bigger reward than 
the Government will pay. In 
the end they will get their 
price. It’s rough on you, for I 
hear they would have known 
nothing of it but for you. I 
know what I would do if I were 
in your place.” 

He paused and examined his 


cigarette. 

“What?” Wilmot was 
feverish with indignation and 
anxiety. 


“What any man would do. 
Get in first, collar the reward, 
and spoil their dirty game.” 
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LORD MILNER, who returns 
to England with the secure 
consciousness of a great task 
worthily accomplished, is a 
statesman of the older fashion. 
He is a “college- bred” man, 
to use the bitterest term of 
contempt in the multi-million- 
aire’s vocabulary, and, like 
Pitt, Canning, and many 
another, he was a_ scholar 
before he entered upon a 
political career. Nor was his 
scholarship easily acquired and 
lightly thrust aside. The High 
Commissioner in South Africa 
has not obscured the Fellow 
of New College, and those who 
believe that a training in the 
humanities is still of value 
cannot find a better exampie 
of their faith than Lord Milner. 
Some years spent in Egypt 
was an admirable complement 
to the discipline of a university, 
and when Sir Alfred Milner, 
as he was then called, went 
to Africa, he could look upon 
affairs through the eyes not 
merely of a wise tradition but 
of practical experience. 

“A public servant,” said Sir 
Alfred Milner, when he was 
appointed Governor of the 
Cape, “must go where he is 
wanted.” And in 1897 South 
Africa wanted a strong and 
prudent man. Krugerism was 
then at its height, and the 





cunning old President of the 
Transvaal had won triumph- 
antly the second round in his 
duel with Cecil Rhodes. The 
failure of Dr Jameson’s raid 
had strengthened his hands, as 
no achievement of his own could 
have strengthened them. The 
folly of others had made him 
omnipotent, and he was not 
slow to take advantage of 
his power. He overrode the 
decisions of his own High 
Court, in defiance of Chief- 
Justice Kotze, and affirmed 
that the resolution of the 
Volksraad—that is, of himself 
—had the force of law. He 
treated the Outlanders with 
an increasing violence and con- 
tempt; and if, in June 1897, 
he released the last of the im- 
prisoned Reformers, he did so 
not in clemency, but because he 
wanted to be rid of them. Nor 
with Sir Alfred’s arrival did 
the insolence of the Boers de- 
crease. To prove that legal 
redress was henceforth impos- 
sible, Kotze was dismissed ; and 
that the English might harbour 
no illusions as to their influence 
in the Transvaal, the Govern- 
ment of the South African 
Republic presently affirmed 
that the suzerainty of her 
Majesty had ceased to exist. 
At the end of 1898 Edgar, a 
British subject, was shot in 
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cold blood by a policeman, 
and, as though Providence, in- 
tending to destroy the Boers, 
had first driven them mad, 
the policeman was honourably 
acquitted. Immediately after 
this a meeting of British 
subjects, held at Johannesburg, 
was broken up by order of the 
Government, and at last the 
unredressed grievances of the 
Outlanders made war inevit- 
able. 

Such was the situation, al- 
ready half-forgotten, that Sir 
Alfred Milner was asked to 
face, and, had he wavered, 
Krugerism might still have pre- 
served its ascendancy. But 
he did not waver. Whatever 
views he may have enter- 
tained when he left England, 
in May 1899 his mind was 
made up. In a lucid and 
dignified despatch he set forth 
the difficulties of the situation. 
“The case for intervention,” 
said he, “is overwhelming. 
The spectacle of British sub- 
jects kept permanently in the 
position of helots, constantly 
chafing at undoubted griev- 
ances, and calling vainly to 
her Majesty’s Government for 
redress, does steadily under- 
mine the influence and repu- 
tation of Great Britain and 
the respect for the British 
Government within the Queen’s 
dominion.” From this time 
until the declaration of war 
Sir Alfred Milner’s policy was 
frank and firm. He was de- 
termined that British subjects 
should no longer suffer the 
indignities which the Boers 
had put upon them; and his 
task was rendered easier by 
the recklessness of President 
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Kruger. Had that cunning 
politician been capable of mod- 
eration, he might have deferred 
for many a year the triumph 
of Great Britain in South 
Africa. But his narrow vision 
permitted him to see no more 
than lay at his feet, and for 
an immediate “score” he was 
willing to forego a great ad- 
vantage in the future. Lord 
Milner took full advantage of 
his indiscretion, which, each 
time it was repeated, strength- 
ened the British case; and 
when the conference was held 
at Bloemfontein, it was in- 
stantly clear that the negoti- 
ations would fail. Thus, by 
his firm advocacy, Sir Alfred 
Milner had supported the 
cause of his neglected com- 
patriots, and had prepared the 
way for the war which Kruger 
had long intended, and which 
nothing save dishonour could 
avoid. 

But though the issue was 
now changed from the council 
chamber to the battle-field, Sir 
Alfred Milner’s work was not 
finished. Mr Kruger had relied 
upon the help of Cape Colony, 
and it was Sir Alfred Milner’s 
duty to check disloyalty and 
to keep Mr Schreiner and his 
Africander ministry in good 
temper. The task was delicate 
enough, and Sir Alfred per- 
formed it with infinite tact. 
In the months of disaster, the 
High Commissioner saved Cape 
Colony from revolt, and his 
authority kept upon our side 
many whose frank sympathies 
were with our enemies. But 
even before peace was made, 
the High Commissioner under- 
stood the paramount necessity 
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for reorganising the industries 
of the Transvaal; he trans- 
formed the concentration camps 
into schools; he already began 
to think of another harvest; 
and when the terms of peace 
were signed, the difficult task 
of reconstruction was well com- 
menced. 

Few statesmen have ever 
been asked to solve a darker 
problem. Still fewer have 
arrived at so wise a solution. 
The South African republics, 
impoverished by a war brought 
upon them by their own reck- 
less folly, had neither the 
means nor the energy to re- 
build their own industries. 
Two methods were open to 
us. We might have treated 
the Boers as the North treated 
the South after the American 
war, and left them to find 
their way back to prosperity 
as best they could; or we 
might have given them a 
helping hand. Fortunately, 
we realised that the future 
happiness of South Africa 
depended on the contentment 
of its people, and it was Lord 
Milner’s duty to see that the 
colonists were resettled and 
the land reclaimed. The High 
Commissioner, therefore, was 
asked to satisfy not merely 
the conquerors, but the con- 
quered,—to treat with an equal 
hand those who had attacked, 
and those who had upheld, the 
British rule in South Africa. 
It was for him to reward 
friends and to conciliate foes, 
—to make the loyal Boers feel 
that they were not forgotten, 
and to give to our most desper- 
ate enemies the means of carry- 
ing on their ancient activities, 
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There was commerce to be 
revived; there were ruined 
farms to be re-stocked; and 
even in these necessary pro- 
cesses there were fierce hatreds 
to be softened and bitter jeal- 
ousies to be mitigated. Yet, 
though the terms of peace 
were the most generous ever 
given to a beaten foe, the 
Boers were not content, and, 
when the National Scouts 
were mentioned, they obstin- 
ately refused to forget the 
past. This animosity was 
intelligible, and it was not 
easy to overcome. But Lord 
Milner hit upon a sound ex- 
pedient: he “collected the 
National Scouts of the poorer 
class in a certain number of 
farms capable of closer culti- 
vation, which were either 
owned or hired by wealthier 
men in _ political sympathy 
with them, or at least not 
bearing them any grudge.” 
The result was in all respects 
satisfactory. Not only were 
the Boers, who had fought 
for us in the war, protected 
against the insults of their 
fellows, but work was found 
for the “poor whites,” whose 
misery had long been a dis- 
grace to South Africa. Sev- 
eral thousands of landless men 
were given the chance “not 
only of maintaining themselves 
but of gradually acquiring a 
small capital.” Such is one 
episode in an _ indefatigable 
campaign of reconstruction, 
and when the history of these 
times comes to be written, the 
restoration of the South 
African republics from penury 
to competence will be written 
in the language of panegyric. 
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Thus Lord Milner has per- 
formed his ungrateful task. 
He has watched the gold mines 
—upon which, after all, the for- 
tune of the Transvaal depends 
—recover a semblance of their 
ancient prosperity; he has 
watched the gradual improve- 
ment of agriculture; and he 
returns to England with a clear 
consciousness that the future 
of South Africa is _ secure. 
Meanwhile the prejudices of 
race have been softened, and, 
thanks to an efficient diplom- 
acy, we may yet realise Cecil 
Rhodes’s ideal of “equality for 
all white men south of the 
Zambesi.” But, even if this 
high hope be not fulfilled, the 
Boers will never sink to that 
condition of helotry into which, 
if they could, they would have 
plunged the Outlanders. If 
much remains to do, much has 
been done; and we may well 
ask what is the secret of Lord 
Milner’s success? In the first 
place, he has always had the 
courage of his opinions, and he 
has never hesitated to express 
them. When he first went to 
Africa there was a general 
disbelief in the hardships of 
the Outlanders. The English 
public persisted in declaring 
that the evidence of Cecil 
Rhodes and other patriots was 
tainted by self-interest. But 
Lord Milner never refrained 
from plain speaking, and he 
made it clear from the first 
that if President Kruger did 
not respect the legitimate 
demands of the British Gov- 
ernment, war must follow. 
The same courage which per- 
suaded him to tell the unpalat- 
able truth, compelled him also 
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to take an unpopular course 
when he believed it the right 
one. Recognising that the 
mines could only be made 
to pay by imported labour, 
he successfully urged the 
introduction of Chinese coolies 
upon the Government. A 
weaker man would have 
bowed to the storm which 
broke about him; but Lord 
Milner has never listened to 
the voice of ignorance, and has 
always done what he thought 
right, in defiance of popular 
clamour. And, after his cour- 
age, he has been best served by 
his perfect understanding of 
the imperial idea. He saw as 
clearly as Rhodes himself that 
Britain’s supremacy in South 
Africa not only must be fought 
for, but also was worth fight- 
ing for. He, at any rate, would 
never take refuge in Little 
Englandism because a few hard 
knocks were threatened; and 
though, until the conference at 
Bloemfontein had failed, he did 
his best to further the cause of 
peace, he soon realised that the 
real object of Krugerism was to 
drive the English into the sea, 
and he did not shrink from the 
consequences of this discovery. 
He does not share the cynical 
opinion of Cecil Rhodes, that 
every man has his price, but he 
has accepted with perfect con- 
fidence that statesman’s faith 
in British rule, and during his 
years of office he has seen 
Kruger’s medieval despotism 
replaced by a freedom which 
is based upon an honourable 
loyalty to the British Empire. 

Lord Milner has achieved 
much,—more, perhaps, than is 
understood to-day; but he 
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could have achieved nothing 
had he not been most loyally 
supported by the Government. 
Hitherto Africa has been the 
grave of reputations. While 
the country has been governed 
by many distinguished states- 
men, they have one and all, 
save Lord Milner, been com- 
pelled to contend with minis- 
ters at home. Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, Sir George Grey, 
Sir Bartle Frere, all had the 
same sad experience, and 
neither party in the State can 
lay claim to a monopoly in 
evil-doing. Again and again 
during the last seventy years 
distinguished public servants 
have told the English people 
the truth about South Africa ; 
and again and again the 
English people, represented by 
its Ministers, has preferred 
falsehood. The knowledge 
which has been rejected with 
cold - blooded impertinence 
might have saved the country 
thousands of lives and hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds ; 
but politicians have cared lessfor 
truth than for votes, and British 
lives and British governors have 
been sacrificed too often to 
the lust of popularity. It is 
less than a quarter of a century 
ago that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and Mr Gladstone vied 
with one another in censuring 
Sir Bartle Frere. Neither the 
one nor the other recognised 
that it was his duty to sup- 
port his subordinate; but while 
Sir Michael erred merely from 
lack of understanding, Mr 
Gladstone cannot be so easily 
absolved. Throughout the 
Mid - Lothian campaign he 
pleaded the cause of the Boers 
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with his customary eloquence, 
and he received the worst insult 
that has ever been put upon a 
British Minister in a vote of 
thanks from the Boer Com- 
mittee. Happily for Mr Glad- 
stone, the thanks were unde- 
served, for no sooner had he 
been returned to power than 
he repudiated his new friends. 
However, if he did not hand 
back the Transvaal to President 
Kruger, he did the next best 
thing—he recalled Sir Bartle 
Frere. A memorial, signed by 
ninety of his friends, left him 
no doubt as to the propriety 
of sacrificing a distinguished 
governor to the caprice of the 
Liberal party. The memorial, 
a monument of cynicism, can- 
not be too often quoted. It 
set forth in plain terms that 
the recall of Sir Bartle Frere 
“would greatly conduce to the 
unity of the party, and relieve 
many members from the charge 
of breaking their pledges to 
their constituents.” The party 
was united for a while, and 
some refractory consciences 
may have been appeased. 
But at what a cost! Had Mr 
Gladstone not thrown Sir 
Bartle to the lions of his party, 
the surrender after Majuba 
would not have taken place, 
Mr Kruger would not have 
been permitted to insult our 
fellow-countrymen for many 
years while he was preparing 
the means which he hoped would 
drive them into the sea, and we 
should have been spared three 
years of desperate fighting. 

It is well to recall the fate of 
less fortunate governors when 
we estimate Lord Milner’s ser- 
vices, As we have said, he 
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alone of all those who have 
represented us in South Africa 
has been given a full measure 
of responsibility. And, while 
we do honour to him who has 
not fallen below a lofty occa- 
sion, we may congratulate our- 
selves that a better system 
now obtains: we may hope 
that, even if the too-confident 
Radicals be returned to power, 
they will not again disgrace 
their country merely to please 
their constituents, or to rock 
a restive conscience to sleep. 
But if Lord Milner had the sup- 
port in a troubled time of the 
most powerful Minister that 
ever governed our Colonies, he 
amply justified the trust re- 
posed inhim. His unpopularity 
is a proof of his strength. He 
has never stooped to conciliate 
his opponents, either at home 
or in Africa. The Boers, who 
at the outset affected to despise 
him, have at last paid him the 
tribute of a hostile respect. 
The pro-Boers of London, the 
more indignant because they 
hoped that he would play their 
game, have insolently dismissed 
him as a “garden - party 
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satrap.” But he has done his 
work completely detached from 
the strife of parties, and gaily 
heedless of adverse criticism. 
His has been the rare good 
fortune to “see the thing 
through.” Hearrived in Africa 
two years before the war; he 
watched the progress of hos- 
tilities; and he brought back 
peace into the wilderness. To 
few men is it given to observe 
with perfect clearness the re- 
sult of their own actions, the 
triumph of their own policy. 
It is the fate of most men to 
play their little part in a corner 
of the stage, and to let posterity 
harmonise their performance 
with the performance of the 
others. But Lord Milner has 
remained long enough in South 
Africa to see a finished piece of 
history steadily and to see it 
whole. Moreover, he returns 
to us still a young man, ex- 
perienced in the difficult arts 
of government, and ready to 
serve his country in Parlia- 
ment or abroad with the 
loyalty and courage of which 
in Africa he has given so 
splendid an example. 
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MR BALFOUR AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


WE know not if it has been 
generally observed that coinci- 
dently with a reissue of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s political novels 
events have been occurring in 
the House of Commons which 
clothe with fresh interest the 
speculations to be found in 
‘Coningsby.’ One very com- 
petent critic, Mr Sidney Low, 
would, we fancy, see nothing 
unreasonable in regarding them 
as symptoms of an approaching 
change in our parliamentary 
system, such as Lord Beacons- 
field foresaw. In his latest 
published work, ‘The Govern- 
ance of England,’ Mr Low has 
some interesting remarks on 
the relations between Parlia- 
ment and the Government, 
which at the present moment 
seem particularly opportune. 
Without going the length of 
assuming that the fulfilment of 
the ‘Coningsby’ prediction is 
either near at hand, or even 
so far within the range of 
probability as to call for serious 
consideration, it is worth while, 
we think, to ask in what 
direction recent parliamentary 
proceedings would seem to be 
leading us, and whether we 
are justified in viewing them 
as a first stage in the evolution 
of that political future which 
the great Tory statesman be- 
lieved might be in store for us. 

As we do not propose to 
make this article a very long 
one, we may find room for a 
few extracts from ‘Coningsby,’ 
which will be the shortest way 
of introducing the comparison 





which we wish to institute 
between the House of Com- 
mons as it is under Mr Bal- 
four and as it was described 
in his own time by Lord 
Beaconsfield. 


“You will observe, says Sidonia, 
‘one curious trait in the history of 
this country, the depositary of power 
is always unpopular—all combine 
against it, it always falls.’ 

“Power was deposited in the great 
Barons ; the Church, using the King 
for its instrument, crushed the great 
Barons. Power was deposited in the 
Church ; the King, bribing the Par- 
liament, plundered the Church. Power 
was deposited in the King; the Par- 
liament, using the People, beheaded 
the King, expelled the King, changed 
the King, and, finally, for a King 
substituted an administrative officer. 
For one hundred and fifty years Power 
has been deposited in the Parliament, 
and for the last sixty or seventy years 
it has been becoming more and more 
unpopular. In 1830 it was endeav- 
oured by a reconstruction to regain 
the popular affection ; but, in truth, 
as the Parliament then only made 
itself more powerful, it has only be- 
come more odious. As we see that 
the Barons, the Church, the King, 
have in turn devoured each other, and 
that the Parliament, the last devourer, 
remains, it is impossible to resist the 
impression that this body also is 
doomed to be destroyed ; and he is a 
sagacious statesman who may detect 
in what form and in what quarter the 
great consumer will arise.” 


Such was the opinion of a 
man who, with great political 
sagacity and a practical ex- 
perience of Parliament, com- 
bined the advantages enjoyed 
by a detached observer com- 
paratively free from party pre- 
possessions or the tyranny 
of parliamentary shibboleths. 
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“ As Parliament has made itself 
more powerful, it has only 
become more odious.” This is 
strong language. ‘‘Odious,” of 
course, is a manifest exagger- 
ation, but let us see what 
follows :— 


“An educated nation recoils from 
the imperfect vicariate of what is 
called a representative government. 
Your House of Commons, that has 
absorbed all other powers in the 
State, will in all probability fall more 
rapidly than it rose. Public opinion 
has a more direct, a more compre- 
hensive, a more efficient organ for its 
utterance, than a body of men section- 
ally chosen. The Printing-press is a 
political element unknown to classic 
or feudal times. It absorbs in a great 
degree the duties of the Sovereign, 
the Priest, the Parliament; it con- 
trols, it educates, it discusses. That 
public opinion, when it acts, would 
appear in the form of one who has no 
class interests. In an enlightened 
age the Monarch on the throne, free 
from the vulgar prejudices and the 
corrupt interests of the subject, be- 
comes again divine !” 


If the words “a body of 
men sectionally chosen” were 
true of the Commons sixty 
years ago, how much more 
true are they at the present 
day! The House of Commons 
is now, and threatens to become 
more and more so with every 
fresh general election, a con- 
glomeration of sectional inter- 
ests, without any cohesion or 
common object of pursuit. The 
labour party, the church party, 
the military party, the non- 
conformist party, the temper- 
ance party, each intent on 
its own speciality, make up a 
heterogeneous body quite in- 
competent to deal with great 
national or imperial subjects, 
to which each group, of course, 
will only assign a second place 
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after the question which in- 
terests itself. Such a body, in 
fact, no longer represents the 
nation as a great imperial unit. 

With one more quotation we 
turn from Lord Beaconsfield to 
Mr Balfour :— 


“T would accustom the public mind 
to the contemplation of an existing 
though — power in the constitu- 
tion capable of removing our social 

rievances. The House of Commons 
is the house of afew. The Sovereign 
is the sovereign of all. The proper 
leader of the people is the individual 
who sits upon the throne.” 


A passage which acquires 
some significance from the de- 
claration lately made on King 
Edward’s behalf by Lord 
Knollys. 

The above extracts convey 
a general impression of what 
Lord Beaconsfield, when Mr 
Disraeli, thought about the 
House of Commons in _ the 
middle of the last century. It 
was no longer popular; it was 
not fairly representative; yet 
it exercised despotic power, 
and used it only for the pro- 
motion of class or sectional 
interests. It was sinking, he 
thought, in public opinion 
every day; and supposing this 
to be true, what has occurred 
since then to restore it to any 
higher level? TheCoalition Min- 
istry and the Crimean War cer- 
tainly had not that effect. The 
censure on Lord Palmerston in 
1857 certainly had not that 
effect. The Reform Bills of 
1867 and 1885 have certainly 
not had that effect. And 
lastly, the system of Obstruc- 
tion, inaugurated and brought 
to perfection during the last 
thirty years, has degraded the 
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House of Commons in the eyes 
of all thinking men, and has 
half accomplished what the 
Irish Nationalist Party have 
openly avowed to be their real 
object. Some of these changes 
have all but destroyed the an- 
cient parliamentary traditions 
which ensured the decorous 
and efficient despatch of public 
business, and have given prom- 
inence to a class of members 
for whom such words as trad- 
ition and prescription have no 
meaning. Other circumstances 
have combined to render the 
floor of the House of Commons a 
frequent scene of brawls and per- 
sonal altercations, from which 
the public turn away in weary 
disgust. If the standard of par- 
liamentary eloquence has been 
maintained, the standard of 
debate has not. Gladstone, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr Chamberlain, 
Mr Bright, and Mr Balfour, 
need fear no comparison with 
the great orators of the past. 
But there is a marked inferior- 
ity in the rank and file, owing 
no doubt to the new elements 
infused into the House by the 
Reform Bills, and the selection 
of members from a different 
class of society. The art of 
debating seems almost extinct, 
except upon the two front 
benches, and even there it has 
not many professors of the 
highest class. One of the 
members of the House of 
Commons in former days, who, 
without being a leading orator, 
was an almost perfect debater, 
was the present Duke of Rut- 
land when he sat in Parliament 
as Lord John Manners. There 
is no one like him now; and 
when people talk of the dulness 
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of modern debates, and declare 
that nobody ever reads them, 
here they have one of the 
reasons for it, 

Thus, while some causes have 
undermined the efficiency of the 
House of Commons, others have 
impaired its dignity and lowered 
its character ; and can we hon- 
estly say that if Lord Beacons- 
field returned to life to-morrow 
he would find it either more 
popular or more respected than 
when he wrote ‘Coningsby.’ 
The answer which most people, 
Lord Hugh Cecil among the 
number, would give to this 
question, is that so far from 
having gained ground in public 
esteem since that date, the 
House of Commons has lost a 
good deal of what it then 
possessed. It doesn’t matter 
whether we accept Lord 
Beaconsfield’s estimate or not. 
Whatever the position in which 
the House stood sixty years 
ago, it stands in a lower one 
now. Of that there can be no 
doubt. It has declined, says 
Lord Hugh Cecil, both “in 
reputation and efficiency,” and 
the Opposition would do well to 
remember that they must not 
rely too much on a prestige 
which is fast waning, or on con- 
ventions which, thanks mainly 
to themselves, are fast becom- 
ing obsolete. 

Can they suppose that the 
public will continue to listen 
without a sneer to tedious 
repetitions of exhausted argu- 
ments from the lips of third- 
rate subordinates, with whom 
the tone proper to an assembly 
of statesmen degenerates into 
a mere scold; while the whole 
argument in the end dribbles 
away into a swamp of muddy 
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invective? And this, too, when 
time is so urgently needed for 
the consideration of really im- 
portant measures in which the 
national welfare and the inter- 
ests of the working classes are so 
deeply concerned. Lord Hugh 
Cecil thinks that these several 
discussions will have a powerful 
effect on the country; and we 
should not be surprised if they 
had, but not in the direction 
which his lordship anticipates. 
The verdict of the country will 
be that it is the Opposition, and 
not Mr Balfour, who are bring- 
ing into contempt that great 
National Council which was 
once the pride and glory of 
Great Britain. It is they 
who are dragging it down, 
not only by the weight of 
that vapid verbiage which is 
like ‘sawdust in the mouth, 
but by the persistent repetition 
of false issues which are too 
transparent to escape detec- 
tion, and too disingenuous for 
even parliamentary morality 
to condone. 

Of the four attacks, which 
Mr Balfour has thought it 
the wisest plan to ignore, the 
first was led by Mr Ainsworth, 
the member for Argyllshire, on 
the 22nd of March,— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, 
the imposition of a general duty on 
all manufactured goods imported from 
abroad not exceeding 10 per cent on 
the average, and varying according to 
the amount of labour in these goods, 
would be injurious to the commercial 
interests of the United Kingdom.” 


The second was led by Mr 
J. Walton, the member for 
Barnsley, on the 28th, with a 
resolution simply stating that 
“the House thinks it necessary 
to record its condemnation of 
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the policy of fiscal retaliation.” 
Mr Osmond Williams, member 
for Merionethshire, followed 
next day with a resolution de- 
claratory of the injurious effect 
likely to be produced on British 
shipping by Mr Chamberlain’s 
proposals; and on the 4th of 
April Sir Joseph ‘Leese, mem- 
ber for Accrington, returned 
to the attack with a motion 
directed against the taxation 
of corn, meat, and dairy 
produce, and asserting that 
no remission of duties on 
tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa 
would compensate for such 
taxation. We have put all 
four resolutions together, be- 
cause they all point to the same 
end, and Mr Balfour’s remarks 
on the first of them serve as a 
reply to all. If more should 
be moved before this article 
goes to press, we do not antici- 
pate that they will in any way 
affect its general tenor. Before, 
however, proceeding to the 
great topic of the day, “the 
Ministerial secession,” we must 
notice one statement which has 
been so frequently repeated by 
the Free-Fooders as to be com- 
monly accepted even by many 
Tariff reformers. One example 
of it will suffice. Sir Joseph 
Leese asked, why depart from 
Free Trade after “the sixty 
years of plenty and cheapness ” 
which had followed its adop- 
tion? This is a convenient as- 
sumption so confidently put 
forward that it generally passes 
unquestioned. But how does it 
agree with the rapid increase of 
pauperism, the decline of trade, 
and the ruin of agriculture? 

In his speech on the 22nd 
of March, Mr Balfour gave 
his reasons for declining 
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to take any part in these 
debates. The first was of a 
general character. He thought 
the time had arrived when it 
would be well for Government 
as a rule to give up all inter- 
ference with the action of 
private members, and leave the 
House to deal with them as it 
chose without bringing “the 
ordinary party machinery” to 
bear upon them. We shall 
notice these words again pres- 
ently. They constitute, in our 
opinion, the most important 
part of the speech. His second 
reason was, that the only pos- 
sible object which the mover 
could have had in mind was to 
embarrass the Government. Mr 
Asquith had admitted that the 
subject had been threshed out 
in the country, and it was idle 
to talk of instructing or influ- 
encing a House of Commons 
which could have nothing to do 
with the settlement of the 
question. The time to influ- 
ence the House of Commons 
would be after the next general 
election. 

To this, of course, there could 
be no answer. But the Oppo- 
sition have contended all along 
that it was the duty of the 
Prime Minister and his party 
to sit quietly and be talked 
to for a whole evening, though 
the speeches addressed to them 
could lead to no practical re- 
sult, and might just as well 
have been addressed to the four 
winds. If, then, the object of 
the Opposition was merely to 
embarrass the Government, 
Ministers had a perfect right 
to refuse to be embarrassed. 
If they saw that a trap had 
been set for them, they were 
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perfectly justified in stepping 
on one side, instead of walking 
into it. If the object of the 
attack was solely to waste 
time, the Opposition could 
hardly expect Mr Balfour to 
help them in that. And if— 
and now we come to their real 
purpose — their end and aim 
was to set a false issue before 
the country, and to use the 
opportunities afforded by the 
House of Commons for hammer- 
ing it into the public mind, 
Mr Balfour knew well enough 
that nothing could be done by 
replying to them, and that the 
more answers they got the 
more they would demand. 
They only wanted to be con- 
tradicted. More fuel for their 
eloquence was their press- 
ing necessity. The more that 
was said on the subject from 
the Ministerial benches, the 
more scope for misrepresenta- 
tion would the Opposition en- 
joy. Mr Balfour declined to 
accommodate them. His views 
were perfectly well known, and 
he was not going to reiterate 
them for the fiftieth time 
merely to provide excuses for 
renewed displays of that sterile 
tautology in which his critics 
take so much delight. These 
tactics exasperated the Opposi- 
tion. But it was the best thing 
Mr Balfour could do. When a 
house is in flames it is some- 
times necessary to pull down 
adjoining buildings to prevent 
them from spreading; so in 
this case the best way to abate 
the nuisance was to give the 
Opposition nothing further to 
lay hold of. Cease to feed the 
devouring element and it will 


gradually die out. Cut off the 
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supply of provocation which 
argument is sure to breed and 
you starve the fire. 

Regarded as a question of 
parliamentary tactics, Mr Bal- 
four’s mode of meeting the at- 
tack was excellent. It showed 
not his weakness but his 
strength. A weak Minister, 
or one conscious of a bad 
case, would not have dared to 
doit. Ifit was unprecedented, 
we have reached a stage in our 
parliamentary history when 
more novelties may be ex- 
pected. And now we see how 
Mr Balfour’s action and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s reflections show 
signs of converging. When 
Mr Balfour announced that 
questions or measures intro- 
duced by private members 
should be discussed on their 
own merits, and left to take 
their chance among the various 
sections of the House without 
being subject to the “ordinary 
machinery of party,” he was 
taking a most important step 
towards securing the indepen- 
dence and the stability of Gov- 
ernments. If Ministers were 
relieved from all responsibility 
for the action of private mem- 
bers, the Opposition would lose 
one powerful weapon of attack, 
such motions being often used 
as stalking-horses for striking 
a blow at the Government, 
which, according to prevailing 
usage, may, and often does, 
prove fatal. To what extent 
such a change would strengthen 
the hands of Government and 
disable the tools of faction can 
be understood at a glance; and 
it is clear that whatever tended 
to fortify the position of the 
Ministers would extend at the 
VOL, CLXXVII.—NO. MLXXV. 
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same time the authority of the 


Crown. Lord Hugh Cecil 
approved of Mr _ Balfour’s 
suggestion. He said it was 


the only way by which “the 
reputation and efficiency of 
Parliament could be restored.” 
And this independent testimony 
to the necessity of raising Min- 
isters above the level of minor 
parliamentary conflicts, and re- 
serving the pressure of party 
for questions of first-class im- 
portance endorsed either by the 
Government or the leaders of the 
Opposition, is of great value. 
Such a system would go far 
to cut the claws of the “ Thirty 
Tyrants,” as Lord Beaconsfield 
called them, of whom a most 
amusing and instructive pic- 
ture is to be found in ‘ Sybil.’ 
To put it shortly: if on a very 
large class of questions intro- 
duced by private members Min- 
isters could act as private 
members themselves, without 
their support to whichever 
side it was given being re- 
garded as official, their defeat 
would not affect the Cabinet in 
the smallest degree. A Min- 
ister on taking his part in the 
division would be acting simply 
as member for Manchester, or 
Monmouth, or Kent, or Sussex, 
and not as Secretary of State, 
or Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Whether all the occupants of 
the Treasury Bench voted 
together, or some on one 
side and some on the other, 
would make no _ difference. 
They would be voting, so to 
speak, incognito, and no official 
significance would attach to 
either the success or the fail- 
ure of the cause which they 
3A 
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espoused, If it were generally 
understood that such was the 
attitude adopted by Govern- 
ment towards this whole class 
of questions,—not, of course, 
without some necessary ex- 
ceptions,—a pregnant change 
would be effected in our par- 
liamentary procedure. This is 
the change which Mr Balfour, 
as far as his own influence 
extends, undertakes to carry 
out, and to recommend all 
future Governments to adopt. 
This is the principle of which 
he has now given a leading 
illustration in his demeanour 
towards the four Free-Fooders, 
and the solemn lectures which 
they had prepared for him. 
And it is one completely in 
accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by Lord Beaconsfield. 
Oh, but, it is said, to walk 
out of the House and refuse to 
hear the lesson to be read to 
him by his appointed monitors 
showed a great want of respect 
for Parliament, and was an 
“insult” to the Opposition. 
As the Opposition at the 
present moment seem to have 
little respect for themselves, 
we do not see that the Govern- 
ment is bound to show them 
any more. At all events, if 
Lord Beaconsfield’s description 
of the House of Commons as it 
was in 1845 was true, and 
Mr Balfour’s and Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s account of it as it is 
in 1905 is true, the public will 
hardly complain if sharp 
remedies are applied to the 
disease. If to dispense with 
“the ordinary machinery of 
party,” in the case of private 
members, is calculated to 


diminish the multitude of vexa- 
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tious proposals which are now 
introduced, as Mr Balfour said, 
for the sole purpose of embar- 
rassing the Government, a great 
deal will have been done towards 
“restoring the reputation and 
efficiency” of the House of 
Commons. When it is found 
out that Governments can no 
longer be embarrassed by such 
proceedings, it will no longer 
be worth while to encourage 
them, and the field will be left 
clear for more honest and 
necessary work. By embarrass- 
ing the Government is meant, 
of course, placing them in a 
dilemma, by setting some 
resolution or some measure 
before them which they will 
have a difficulty in either 
supporting or opposing. But 
if Ministers gave their votes 
only as private members, and 
not as representing the Govern- 
ment, or did not give them at 
all, the difficulty could not 
arise. For all that Mr Balfour 
has said or done in this matter 
must be read in the light of 
his remarks on the motives of 
private members :— 


“On what principle do private 
members draw the resolutions that 
they submit for discussion within 
these walls? Iam making no criti- 
cism of hon. gentlemen opposite as 
distinguished from hon. friends of 
mine on this side of the House ; but 
does any private member in drawing 
a resolution, on a subject which is 
matter of party controversy, draw it 
in order to get a perfectly plain and 
unmistakable issue embracing the 
whole subject before the House, or 
does he draw it in order to embarrass 
his opponents! According to my 
observation—I make no criticism of 
the member—it is always done, in 
these matters, to embarrass his op- 
ponents. And why should it not be 
so? Quite right.. We meet here, 
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no doubt, to further national 
business, but we also meet here 
to fight out our differences; and 
we cannot ask a private member to 
be so above the influence of that party 
atmosphere in which he lives and 
moves and has his being as deliber- 
ately to set to work to make the issue 
he raises as convenient, as clear, and 
as unambiguous as possible, in order 
that a decision may be taken upon it. 
He does nothing of the kind, and you 
will never get him to do anything of 
the kind.” 





If to defeat such tactics as 
these, by dispensing with the 
party machinery which alone 
enables them to succeed, and 
thereby to increase the time 
at the disposal of the House 
for national business, —if to 
put such a method in force, at 
a moment when affairs seem 
specially to call for it, is an 
insult to Parliament and the 
Opposition, let the latter carry 
their complaint to the hustings, 
and see what change they will 
get for it. 

The ironical compliments 
which Mr Balfour paid to the 
Opposition on the cleverness of 
their scheme for entrapping 
him, reminds us of what Lord 
Beaconsfield, when still Prime 
Minister, once said across the 
House of Lords to Lord Gran- 
ville, in commenting on some 
affair which the latter had 
brought under his notice: “So 
your Lordships will see that 
there is not one word of truth 
in the statement which the 
noble Earl, as leader of the 
Opposition in your Lordships’ 
House, has very properly put 
forward.” It was all right. 
Lord Granville was only dis- 
charging a function appertain- 
ing to his office. And so with 
the Opposition of to-day. But 
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if they are well within their 
rights in drawing up resolu- 
tions intended only to bother 
the Government, and without 
any practical bearing on the 
question to which they nomin- 
ally refer, the Prime Minister 
is equally within his rights in 
taking such steps to counter- 
act their manceuvres as his 
judgment may dictate. There 
is nothing in the law or usage of 
Parliament that we know of to 
compel Ministers to sit through 
any debate whatever, and much 
less one which is wasted on the 
present House of Commons, and 
will have to be all gone over 
again when its successor is 
elected. If there has been any 
violation of the comity of Par- 
liament, the Opposition began 
it by refusing to accept Mr 
Balfour’s assurances that in 
their sense of the word he was 
no Protectionist, and by putting 
him on the rack in order to ex- 
tort from him a confession of . 
something which he never 
either said or did: 


** belli commercia Turnus 
Sustulit ista prior.” 


The Opposition have egregi- 
ously failed, and it remains to 
be seen whether they will be 
stupid enough to go on knock- 
ing their heads against a stone 
wall during the remainder of 
the session. 

It is time it was recognised 
to what an extent the action 
of Parliament has changed 
within the last half century, 
and that methods which might 
have been censured under one 
set of conditions may be not 
only justifiable but absolutely 
necessary under another. 
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A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


V. PORT ARTHUR. (WITH MAP.) 


IT is now our intention to 
turn aside from the main issue 
of Oyama’s advance into Man- 
churia and to study briefly the 
conditions which last year cen- 
tred round Port Arthur. We 
have already dwelt upon the 
fundamental strategical error 
which placed Stéssel’s garrison 
at the mercy of the Japanese 
as soon as the latter were 
moderately successful. It will 
not be necessary in this paper 
to refer back to these dogma- 
tisms; but we will point out 
that of itself the actual siege 
of Port Arthur, as far as the 
Russian army is concerned, is 
but an incident in the great 
campaign. Yet, when we con- 
sider the importance which sea- 
power has upon all strategy, 
we must realise the significance 
both of the effort which was 
made by Japan to reduce Port 
Arthur in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and of the stub- 
born front shown by the 
defenders. In the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Russia’s position 
in the Far East, the defenders 
of Port Arthur were fighting 
for the only means which could 
ultimately turn the balance of 
success with any certainty in 
their country’s favour, while 
the attackers were struggling 
to succeed with equal know- 
ledge of the value of the naval 
base, which uninvested would 
command their own communi- 


cations. The whole thesis of 
the importance of the struggle 
is to be found in Nogi’s simple 
and manly general order to his 
troops, made on August the 
24th, when it was certain that 
Russia would despatch an 
armada to the Far East :— 


“‘SoLp1ERS,—The task you are about 
to undertake is exceedingly import- 
ant. I may almost say that the safety 
of Japan and the honour of our army 
depend on the issue of this fight. 
Think of these things. Overcome 
all difficulties. Pay the debt every 
soldier owes to his country. The 
enemy will resist obstinately. If 
your commanding officers fall, let 
their juniors replace them. If these 
fall, let non-commissioned officers be 
their substitutes. If the non-commis- 
sioned officers fall, let privates suc- 
ceed them. Whatever obstacles you 
encounter, fight to your last man.” 


It is not our object here to 
trace back the past history of 
Port Arthur. In our opening 
paper we touched upon this 
point, and we will now pro- 
ceed to handle the blood-stained 
narrative which centres round 
the modern history of this 
citadel, taking the fortress as 
the Japanese found it, when 
on May 28 Nogi first threw 
out his outposts on the north- 
eastern end of the Kwangtung 
promontory. Since the days 
of Todleben and Sevastopol, 
the Russians have always pos- 
sessed a character for military 
fortification. And from the 
moment that they were quietly 
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allowed to possess themselves 
of Port Arthur, they proceeded 
to put to its best use this 
faculty for which they held a 
European credit. 

The defensive works at Port 
Arthur may, for the purpose of 
generalisation, be divided into 
three classes. There were the 
forts which frowned along 
Golden Hill and Liau-ti-shan, 
constructed directly for the 
purpose of guarding the narrow 
and difficult fairway into the 
naval base. There were the 
main and permanent fortresses 
which girdled the old and new 
towns of Port Arthur, and 
which were destined to be the 
keep and citadel of the Russians 
in this limb of their possessions 
in the Far East. Besides the 
permanent forts, there were 
existing before the outbreak of 
war certain subsidiary works 
which were intended in the 
event of disaster to keep at 
arm’s length from the final cita- 
del any hostile force pursuing a 
land campaign. What is most 
remarkable, perhaps, is the 
natural strength of the country 
in the immediate environment 
of the Port. The conformation 
of the hills which raise them- 
selves proudly round the lagoon 
which furnishes the inland 
harbour, seems by nature to 
have been adapted for the very 
object of defence. This lagoon 
is practically encircled by a 
curtain of saw-topped ridges, 
which vary in altitude to any- 
thing from two hundred to 
fifteen hundred feet. They 
stretch away landwards in a 
mass of succeeding folds and 
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ridges, so that one can almost 
sympathise with the belief which 
the Russians held that this, 
their Far Eastern first-class 
fortress, was impregnable. The 
main trace of the inner and 
permanent works was ready 
made by the hand of Provi- 
dence. This is evident, since 
we find that the Russians 
selected for their permanent 
defences practically the same 
alignment as the Chinese had 
fortified years before. 

These permanent works, in- 
tended for land defence, con- 
sisted of a chain stretching 
from Tahke Bay on the west 
to Ehrlung, due north of the 
old town of Port Arthur, in- 
cluding Kikwan or Cockscomb 
Hill, Kinkeeshan, and _ the 
Shaoku-shan group.’ East of 
the railway and north-east of 
the new town are Wangti, 
Antzu-shan, and _  Itzushan. 
These were the main defences 
—permanent as opposed to the 
subsidiary line beyond them, 
which in reality, since the war, 
had been rendered almost as 
powerful as the fortress they 
were intended to protect. To 
the west, in the subsidiary line 
of outer fortifications, we have 
north of Tahke Bay, Wankiatu, 
Takushan, the Kikwan outer 
forts, Banjusan due north of 
Kikwan, and the lesser Ehrlung 
forts protecting the waterworks. 
North of Wangti, again, are the 
powerful lunettes of Sueizeyang 
and Fort Kuropatkin; to the 
east of this is the Metre Hill 
group, covering the power- 
ful redoubts of Panglu-shan ; 
whilst south of the Metre 
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group we have the now far- 
famed 203 Metre Hill fort with 
its buttresses, 110 Metre point 
and Akasakayama, which has 
played so great a part not only 
in the history of this siege, but 
in the history of the whole war. 
The perimeter enclosed by this 
girdle of subsidiary works aver- 
ages just about fifteen miles, 
yet even outside these limits 
there were further subsidiary 
works,—to the north, Wolf Hill 
and the Ehrlung lunettes; and 
swinging round again to the 
east, the forts and redans which 
cover Louisa Bay. To these we 
will refer subsequently. 

The main defences are closed 
works of enormous strength. 
Their ditches are completed 
with caponiers and galleries, 
and for the most part the escarp 
and counterscarps are formed 
by cutting down or blasting 
into the solid rock. Also, the 
forts being situated on the tops 
of high hills, it must always 
have been difficult for the 
besiegers to have observed and 
judged the effect of their 
breaching operations, even if 
it were possible for modern 
artillery to breach such heavy 
parapets. In front of these 
permanent works the Russians, 
after the outbreak of war, com- 
pleted three lines of defence. 
The first we have already 
described in our account of 
the battle of Nanshan on the 
Kinchau Isthmus: eight miles 
south of this was their second 
line, which stretched from In- 
gentsi Bay on the north to Liau- 
ti-shan on the south-east of the 
Kwangtung promontory, and 
consisted of a powerful chain 
of lunettes and redans. Ten to 
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twelve miles south-east of this 
line was a third line of defences. 
Apart from caponier and gal- 
lery, each separate work was 
protected by /fougasse, mine, 
abattis, and entanglement ; 
and in some of the lunettes 
even fish-torpedoes were found, 
giving evidence of the infinite 
resource to which these des- 
perate electricians gave effect 
when it became evident that 
the garrison of Port Arthur 
would have to struggle in hand- 
grips to preserve their nation’s 
honour. 

To hold these mighty lines 
Stéssel had between thirty and 
forty thousand Siberian troops, 
—an army corps behind in- 
trenchments. And such in- 
trenchments! What a stu- 
pendous task lay before the 
Japanese. Yet with the mem- 
ory of Nanshan before us, and 
the knowledge of the naval 
support that Togo would be 
able to give to the army, there 
were few who deemed that the 
task was impossible. We can 
now turn to considerations 
which are of greater import 
than the mere record of spade, 
mattock, cement, and mortar. 
Captain Thuillier, in his excel- 
lent work on ‘The Principles of 
Land Defence,’ says :— 


“It is believed that the teaching of 
all past history, as well as the experi- 
ence of our last. war, alike bore out 
the opinion that the following are the 
prime conditions which every defen- 
sive work should fulfil:— 

1. It should admit of the utmost 
possible scope for the effective use 
of the weapons employed by the 
defenders. 

2. Conversely, it should restrict to 
as great an extent as possible the 
effect of the attackers’ weapons. 

These conditions apply equally to 
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all times, and all weapons,—to the 
days of pikes and broadswords, of 
bows and arrows, battering-rams and 
catapults, and to those of magazine 
rifles and quick-firing guns.” ! 


From what we have read 
and described of the massive 
strength of these great defens- 
ive structures, it would be in- 
ferred, if one had not such 
admirable axioms as the above 
at one’s elbow, that Port Ar- 
thur was the veritable impreg- 
nable fastness that the Russians 
themselves believed it to be. 
But the expert may possibly 
see in the appearances which 
most impress the layman the 
greatest weakness. We have 
on record the impressions of a 
very able British Sapper, who, 
writing in the leading journal 
with regard to these very forti- 
fications, committed himself to 
the following opinion :— 

My general impression of the half- 
dozen forts which I passed close to, 
and others I saw in the distance, was 
that, though powerful to a degree, 
they were perched on such elevations 
as with difficulty to search the ground 
before them with their fire. An en- 
terprising enemy, it struck me, would 
find in these declivities, depressions, 
and valleys quickly becoming dark in 
the gloaming, many a spot technically 
termed “dead ground,” in which he 
might mass companies or battalions 
before leading them onwards, 


If a British expert came to 
this conclusion during a more 
or less perfunctory visit, how 
much more likely were the 
Japanese sappers, some of 
whom themselves had worked 
as coolies in the completing of 
this fortress, to realise their 
weaknesses and shortcomings. 
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The final issues of the siege 
have proved how right is the 
mental impression left upon 
that English officer’s mind. 
The very strength of the Rus- 
sian fortresses proved their un- 
doing, since even though those 
great keeps towered above the 
surrounding country, they did 
not admit of the utmost pos- 
sible scope for the effective use 
of the weapons employed by 
the defenders, nor conversely 
did they restrict to as great an 
extent as possible the effect of 
the attackers’ weapons. 

In an earlier paper it was 
shown how, when Oku defeated 
Stéssel’s lieutenant at Nan- 
shan, the Japanese 2nd Army 
pressed the defeated Rus- 
sians back upon their second 
line of defence. The three 
divisions of Oku’s army kept 
touch with the Russian out- 
posts until the first of Nogi’s 
divisions was able to land; 
then, leaving the 1st Japanese 
Division, Oku commenced his 
march north up the Liautung 
peninsula, on which we have 
followed him as far as Liau- 
yang. Nanshan was fought 
on May 27. The second of 
Nogi’s regular divisions, name- 
ly the 9th, did not land in 
Kwantung until a month later. 
We make this point here, as it 
was, in our opinion, over the 
handling of the Port Arthur in- 
vesting army and the retention 
of Oku’s two divisions in the 
Kwantung peninsula that the 
Japanese made their most far- 
reaching strategical blunder. 

But this we have already 





1 The Principles of Land Defence. 
mans & Co., 1902. 
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dealt with in a previous paper, 
and we will now proceed to 
examine the incident of the 
investment and siege of Port 
Arthur, as far as the materials 
to hand will allow. It must 
be said with every regret that 
the materials at the present 
moment, upon which it is pos- 
sible for the historian to work, 
are scanty in the extreme. As 
is our custom, we turn to the 
library list, and we find that 
up to date only one volume has 
been published from the pen of 
those Europeans who have been 
privileged by the Japanese to 
be eye-witnesses of these stu- 


pendous operations. This is 
the work of Mr Frederick 
Villiers.1 We had hoped that 


this veteran war artist would 
have seized this as the oppor- 
tunity of his lifetime, to give 
to the world a really valuable 
study of a modern siege. We 
have heard a great deal about 
the difficulties which the cor- 
respondents attached to the 
Japanese army experienced. 
But as Mr Villiers’ book is full 
of graceful compliment to the 
Japanese for the treatment 
which they gave him and for the 
facilities which they afforded 
him, we anticipated that, at 
least, he would have made good 
opportunities which apparently 
were not universal. As we 
close the book it is difficult to 
refrain from expressing our dis- 
appointment. Mr Villiers has 
missed the chance of his life- 
time, for though the subject is 
the greatest that has ever been 
before him in his career of varied 
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experiences, although the Jap- 
anese gave him the facilities 
they denied to others, yet he 
has failed to use his oppor- 
tunity, and his book will be 
put aside as valueless to the 
historian and barely interest- 
ing to the casual reader. But 
though the letterpress is insipid 
and in places almost puerile, 
yet Mr Villiers’ sketches are 
generally illuminating, and one 
does not hesitate to say that, 
for the purpose in hand, a port- 
folio of Mr Villiers’ sketches 
would have been infinitely more 
acceptable than his diary. 

Nogi was not in a position 
to do more than keep touch 
with Stéssel’s outposts for 
nearly a month, and during 
this period we have the now 
familiar picture of the two 
armies fully intrenched almost 
within pistol-shot of each other. 
The Russians held the line 
which included Hsitau - shan 
and Kenshan. Both of these 
latter positions are hills of 
considerable height, standing 
up from the plain, much after 
the manner of the kopjes in 
South Africa. In fact, in the 
whole group of hills which 
furnish Kwantung there is to 
be found a considerable simi- 
larity to many landscapes in 
Natal and the Transvaal, now 
familiar to the British army. 
On June 26 Nogi was finally 
reinforced, so that his strength 
was brought up to three divi- 
sions, which made him in the 
matter of numbers well superior 
to the Port Arthur garrison. 
The same day that his latest 
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reinforcements arrived, Nogi 
issued orders for the attack of 
Hsitau-shan and Kenshan. On 
the following day a division 
marched against each position, 
and in spite of its strength the 
former hill was carried by 
noon, by the same troops that 
had stormed the centre at Nan- 
shan. The glacis of Kenshan, 
however, was difficult and steep 
in the extreme. The Japanese 
divisional general, who had 
only at his disposal mountain 
guns with which to prepare his 
advance, delayed longer than 
the divisional general on his 
right, with the result that 
just as he commenced his as- 
sault, his troops came under 
a searching fire from the guns 
of certain of the Russian gun- 
boats which had slipped out 
from Port Arthur. These 
vessels successfully checked the 
infantry until they themselves 
were driven back to their 
shelter by a portion of Togo’s 
fleet. This little interlude de- 
layed the advance, but not for 
long. About four in the after- 
noon a regiment of Japanese 
infantry was loosed against the 
steep glacis, and though two 
Siberian regiments held the 
work and the assaulters had to 
pass over a prepared mine-field, 
by sundown the Rising Sun 
was waving over the table-land, 
while the Siberian regiments 
were in full retreat to the 
south. This was a very signi- 
ficant engagement, and ob- 
servers at the time realised 
that everything that had been 
said in praise of the Japan- 
ese infantrymen was justified. 
They also realised that in view 
of an assault by such infantry 
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as these, no one had a right to 
link the word impregnable to 
the frowning citadels massed to 
the south of them. Four bat- 
talions of little white-gaitered 
infantry had driven their enemy, 
who were at least equal in 
numbers, out of this prepared 
position, with a loss of under 
five per cent. Nogi immediate- 
ly occupied and intrenched the 
captured positions. 

The Russians realised at 
once the serious nature of 
this Japanese success. In the 
first place, it wrested from 
them in Kenshan an observa- 
tion post which placed them in 
complete visual command of 
the Japanese sea base and land 
movements: also, it enabled 
Nogi to throw up his right to 
such an extent as to restrict 
the sea-board on the north of 
the peninsula, which still 
remained open for the purpose 
of supply-running. General 
Fock, who at the moment was 
in command of the Kwantung 
field army, made three heavy 
and distinct counter - attacks 
on July 3 and 4, in the hope of 
regaining the positions. These 
counter-strokes were delivered 
with great gallantry, and the 
disregard of casualty was equal 
to that of their adversaries. 
Eye-witnesses speak of the 
strange phenomenon of Siberian 
Rifles advancing across the plain 
in a solid phalanx to the beat of 
drum and with colours flying. 
What is more remarkable, the 
Japanese allow that these dense 
columns of charging infantry- 
men succeeded in getting in 
places to within six hundred 
yards of the magazines that 
were pumping nickel into them. 
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By day and night Fock en- 
deavoured to carry out Stéssel’s 
instructions that he should re- 
take the positions at any cost. 
On the night of July 3 his 
infantry actually made their 
way into the Japanese trenches, 
and for the first time in a war 
which was soon to be prolific 
with similar instances, the men 
armed with weapons that kill 
at three thousand metres used 
the same weapons, in juxta- 
position, to destroy each other. 
For an hour the Russians re- 
mained in possession of the 
regained trenches, to be driven 
out at last by the Japanese 
reserves. 

When his thirdcounter-stroke 
failed, Fock gave up all hope of 
driving Nogi back upon the 
narrow isthmus of Nanshan, 
and fell back to the second line 
of subsidiary works protecting 
Port Arthur from the land 
side—that is, the line from 
Liau-ti-shan to Ingentsi Bay. 
For the moment Nogi was not 
in a position to follow up his 
success. The Japanese supply 
services were beginning to fail, 
and the executive was feeling 
the strain of four armies based 
on the sea: moreover, the time 
that would be required for the 
purpose of clearing the port of 
Dalny of the hostile mine-fields 
had not entered into the calcu- 
lations of the Japanese War 
Department. Matters were not 
running very smoothly just at 
this period, but early in July 
the sailors managed a fairway 
between Dalny and the Elliot 
Group, and towards the middle 
of the month matters began 
to improve—so much so that 
Nogi’s reserve battalions ar- 
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rived, together with the how- 
itzers and a sufficient supply 
of war material to allow him 
to renew his advance. 

On July 26 Nogi set his 
army in motion, with the object 
of driving the Russians in from 
their advanced works. He 
was now fully mobilised both 
in men and artillery to enable 
him to undertake, if successful, 
the investment of the Russian 
garrison. If he could force 
them back from their present 
position, their next line would 
be the semi-permanent subsidi- 
ary works of the main trace. 
Near the centre of the Russian 
line, and practically due north 
of the Tiger’s Tail, stood Wolf 
Hill fort. It was this that 
Nogi had selected as the ob- 
jective of his attack, and against 
this work his massed artillery 
opened. After a sharp though 
severe bombardment on the 
26th, the Japanese were com- 
mitted to an assault. We have 
had many striking instances 
in the campaign of the Japanese 
attempting to carry a position 
by infantry assault without 
waiting until it had undergone 
a sufficient artillery prepara- 


tion. Tashichiao and Liau- 
yang possibly are the best 
illustrations of this. The first 


infantry assault on July 26 
was a similar failure. The 
gallant little men went through 
to the foot of the steep hills 
which they were called upon 
to climb, and then came to a 
standstill: the divisional gene- 
rals, realising that more pre- 
paration was necessary, stood 
fast while the gunners swept 
and tore the bevelled edges 
of the Russian works with a 
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continuous stream cf shrapnel 
and common shell which must 
have proved a revelation to 
the Siberian riflemen subjected 
to it. 

It would appear that this 
struggle for Stéssel’s second 
line presented a foretaste of 
the terrible, horrible carnage 
which was destined finally to 
place the story of this siege 
before all others of its kind. 
Most frightful tales of the car- 
nage are given, which, though 
they prove little in the con 
secutive narrative of the opera- 
tions, are of themselves horrible 
monuments of the degrading 
minutiz of modern war,—a 
minutiz which the historian 
is prone to forget in his order- 
ing and shaping of the broader 
issues of the struggle. We 
read of the intrepid infantry 
of Japan seizing the lower 
trenches on the Wolf Hill fort. 
Of the men clinging to the 
dead ground afforded by a line 
of krantz being lassoed by 
the Russians from above, 
and dangled in mid air until 
they could be conveniently de- 
spatched. Of a repetition of 
the Inkerman story, when, am- 
munition failing, the combat- 
ants resort to the missiles of 
primitive ages. Of assaults 
that wither in the open, and 
are swept back to cover by 
a “nickel blizzard” that no- 
thing could face or stem. Of 
&@ company commander who, 
motionless, with a handful of 
his men, lies for hours amongst 
the shattered débris of his com- 
mand, feigning death until 
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nightfall, and then, instead of 
selfishly seeking safety under 
cover of darkness, ultimately 
makes a lodgment which on 
the morrow proves the lever to 
victory. Of the devotion which 
was required from each individ- 
ual rifleman taking part in these 
assaults we can form a very 
fair estimate from the following 
description given by a wounded 
private, and placed on record 
by the Japanese in their own 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Russo- 
Japanese War’! :— 


“On the morning of the 24th, at 
five, we charged the enemy’s fort. No 
battle is so terrible as an assault on a 
fort. All the machine-guns on the 
forts all around fired on us without 
intermission ; half of our men perished 
before the object of our attack was 
reached. But we were determined 
to carry the fort at all costs, and after 
severe fighting we finally succeeded 
in capturing it. We had barely oc- 
cupied it when the Russian forts on 
the right and left and in our front 
fired their machine-guns with in- 
creased energy. Our soldiers fell one 
after another, and our force was 
shortly reduced to an insignificant 
number. Moreover, the Russians 
attacked the battery in great numbers, 
and we were at last compelled to 
abandon the fort, which had been 
occupied after such arduous efforts. 
During the retreat I was wounded, 
and fell beside the wire-entangle- 
ments, being unable to continue my 


retreat. 1 resigned myself to my 
fate, and wrapped a bandage round 
my wound. I could not, however, 


lie at ease, for fear that the Russians 
might discover me. Happily a hole 
had been created by the explosion of 
a shell in the ground some ten yards 
from where I lay, so I crawled thither 
and concealed myself in the hole, 
where there were several Russians 
killed lying on top of each other. 
Three or four hours afterwards I felt 
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exceedingly thirsty, but my water- 
bottle was empty. In searching for 
water I discovered a pool of blood 
beneath the dead Russians. No idea 
of the nature of the liquid entered 
my brain : I at once scooped up the 
blood with my hands and drank it.” 


Once their centre was pierced 
the Russians fell back in good 
order, taking their wounded 
with them to the third defensive 
line in front of Port Arthur. 
But General Nogi showed a 
spirit of military initiative 
which at this period was gener- 
ally foreign to Japanese com- 
manders. Though the assaults 
of the last three days had cost 
him over 5000 casualties, on the 
30th he launched his army 
against the new positions which 
the Russians had taken up on 
the Tai-ho. The Russian out- 
posts were completely surprised. 
They retreated, in many cases 
leaving their arms piled behind 
them. The consternation of 
the pickets communicated itself 
to the troops in the defences, 
who on the left and centre 
evacuated before Nogi’s advance 
without firing a shot. With 
the exception of Takushan, the 
most eastern of the Russian 
defences in this line, the garri- 
son had fallen back on the 
semi-permanent subsidiary de- 
fences of Port Arthur. From 
this date Fock’s command 
ceased to. have that mobility 
which warranted the character 
of a field army, and the invest- 
ment proper of Port Arthur 
commenced. 

It would be well at this point, 
before we plunge into the nar- 
rative of horrible carnage which 
prefaced the fall of this fortress, 
to study a little of the economic 
conditions existing in each 
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army, in order to bring our 
reflections into focus with the 
outside operations which were 
influencing Nogi’s dispositions. 

Although operations were 
progressing so favourably be- 
fore Port Arthur, both the 
Japanese naval and war de- 
partments could not help feeling 
a certain degree of anxiety with 
regard to the course that the 
campaign was taking. As has 
already been pointed out in 
these pages, the original outline 
scheme had considerably mis- 
carried, through influences 
which, if not altogether unfore- 
seen, had not been fully reck- 
oned upon. First and foremost, 
although the Japanese possessed 
sufficient command of the Far 
Eastern seas to enable them to 
carry out their military opera- 
tions, yet Togo had not suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a 
decisive fleet action, or in his 
alternative scheme of com- 
pletely sealing the entrance to 
Port Arthur. Moreover, the 
mischances of war had reduced 
the fighting strength of his 
battle squadron by one-third. 
Thus, while in the Far Eastern 
waters he possessed a superi- 
ority in armoured cruisers and 
torpedo craft, he was inferior 
to the existing Russian battle- 
ship power. But his moral 
supremacy was such, that even 
with his four remaining battle- 
ships he could hope, if the 
Russian admiral would give 
him the opportunity, to hold 
his own. If it had only rest- 
ed with the Russian Pacific 
Squadron, the Japanese after 
six months’ experience might 
well have dwelt secure. But 
Russia was now threatening 
with a naval reinforcement from 
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Europe, which, if it arrived in 
time to join forces with the 
Russian Pacific Squadron, 
would be strong enough, even if 
its fighting value was consider- 
ably discounted, to wrest the 
command of the sea, and with 
it the fortune of the campaign, 
from the hardy little Japanese. 
Consequently, there devolved 
upon the army now investing 
Port Arthur a more important, 
a more far-reaching duty than 
the mere reduction of a hostile 
citadel. It was essential that 
the army should do what the 
navy had been unable to do— 
namely, destroy or capture the 
Pacific Squadron as it lay under 
the shelter of the Port Arthur 
batteries, and thus set Togo 
free to deal with the reinforce- 
ment that, it was now an- 
nounced, was sailing from the 
Baltic. Also, and in consider- 
ing the difficulties which were 
rising up against the Japanese 
general staff, and which they 
could not then have hoped to 
overcome as happily as they 
have overcome them, the fol- 
lowing must not be lost sight 
of. The Siberian railway had 
proved’of a military value far in 
excess of the assessment made 
for it both in European and Jap- 
‘anese military estimates. While 
Kuropatkin had been delaying 
and trifling with the Japan- 
ese armies of invasion, he had 
succeeded in concentrating at 
Liauyang a force which, if it 
was not sufficient for the pur- 
pose of reattempting the initi- 
ative, was at least so nearly 
equal to that which Oyama 
could bring against it, that the 
hope of complete and paralysing 
success could not at this period 
have entered into the Japanese 
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calculations. The most they 
could have hoped to do was to 
defeat Kuropatkin, and to do 
this effectively they required 
the three divisions which, with 
their reserve brigades, were 
now detained in the Kwantung 
promontory. It was these con- 
siderations which made it im- 
perative that this vaunted 
Russian stronghold must be re- 
duced. It was these considera- 
tions that ‘allowed Nogi to 
sacrifice his infantry in bat- 
talions in order to achieve the 
desired end. 

We will now turn to the 
internal state of the fortress 


itself. Again we are handi- 
capped through a lack of 
reliable evidence. But there 


seems reason to believe that 
the supplies, both military and 
otherwise, were ample. This 
we know, that a very large 
trade both by junk and steamer 
was entered upon by specu- 
lators from the Pe-chili and 
Shantung coast-lines. That 
the garrison felt the stress of 
war there could be no doubt, 
but that it was reduced at 
any period to an absolute state 
of exhaustion there is no reason 
to believe. The defences were 
thorough, and consequently the 
effect of shell-fire could not 
have been overwhelming within 
the main enceinte ; and, as all 
those who have experienced 
the trying ordeal of a siege 
will know, the moral effect of 
shell-fire lessens with experi- 
ence. Apparently —and this 
has been the cry throughout 
the whole campaign, whether 
on sea or land—the Russian 
garrison lacked in the matter 
of leadership. But when a 
body of men are gathered 
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together with the one deter- 
mination of self - preservation, 
and it is found that the elected 
leaders are unworthy of the con- 
fidence placed in them, it has 
ever been observed that some- 
where in the company a man 
will appear who, by superiority 
in intellect and moral courage, 
naturally usurps the position of 
leader. Such was the case in 
Port Arthur. Stéssel, though 
he may have possessed many 
excellent qualities, was not of 
hard enough stuff to carry 
through without support. In 
the moment of emergency the 
best officers will come to the 
front, and we find in the ill- 
fated Kondrachenko the heart 
and soul of the splendid de- 
fence which the Port Arthur 
garrison made against perhaps 
the most scientific, persistent, 
and vicious siege that has ever, 
in the history of war, been 
pressed against a beleaguered 
garrison. Until the unlucky 
shell entered the casemate in 
which Kondrachenko was issu- 
ing his orders, the garrison of 
Port Arthur showed a front 
which rendered the advent of 
the Baltic Fleet a menace 
not altogether chimerical. But 
once he was gone, the whole 
fabric seemed to wither, and 
within a very few days the 
permanent enceinte was pierced. 
We have then the pathetic 
incident of a surrendered gar- 
rison. It is difficult, of course, 
to understand the Russian atti- 
tude at any time; and as we 
have said before, we have little 
in the way of evidence either 
from the lines of the besieged 
or besiegers. But until the 
death of Kondrachenko the 
spirit was probably much as 
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we find it described in ‘The 
Yellow War,’ “resigned and 
determined.” 

These were doubtless the 
circumstances which induced 
Nogi to make the desperate 
efforts which built up the tra- 
dition in his army of “bloody 
August.” At the beginning of 
August the Port Arthur siege- 
train had been landed at Dalny 
and conveyed to the lines of 
the left division. We have 
shown how on July 28, while 
the rest of the Russian line 
was forced back, the garrison 
of Fort Takushan maintained 
their ground. Takushan is 
practically an outpost in ad- 
vance of the outer Kinkeeshan 
forts. It commanded a con- 
siderable front, and by doing 
so was a constant thorn in 
the besiegers’ side, since the 
gunners on its summit were 
able to follow every movement 
in the outpost line of the 11th 
Division. As soon as the siege- 
train arrived it was brought 
into the position that had 
been prepared for it in front 
of Takushan, and on August 7 
the heavy artillery opened their 
maiden fire upon it. To show 
how precipitate are the Jap- 
anese conceptions of attack 
against a defended position, 
the siege artillery only opened 
fire at four in the afternoon, 
and three hours later the 
infantry were streaming up 
the nullahs, fissures, and 
waterways which steal down 
the faces of nearly all these 
Kwantung hills. Nowhere do 
we find an adequate descrip- 
tion of the desperate fighting 
which gave the Japanese the 
possession of Takushan. The 
position was fully prepared, 
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from the crown-works on the 
main crest to the lunettes at 
the foot of the glacis. A triple 
line of barbed- wire entangle- 
ments encircled the base, while 
batteries of machine-guns swept 
the approaches. It was a 
case in which the divisional 
general chose to preface his 
assault with a venture by a 
forlorn hope. Fifty men were 
selected from six companies 
of the Marugame Regiment. 
These three hundred were 
launched in the dusk against 
this wellnigh impregnable posi- 
tion. It proved a veritable 
forlorn hope. The three hun- 
dred were annihilated. Then 
followed a section of sappers 
to clear the entanglements 
which the few half- demented 
survivors from the forlorn hope 
reported as being the cause of 
their undoing. These men 
perished miserably before the 
wire-clippers had cut a third of 
this scientific abattis. It was 
a case of not accepting failure 
until culminative failure pro- 
duced success. By midnight 
the wounded men who could 
still crawl from strand to strand 
in the entanglements had cut 
& passage, and, in spite of a 
ceaselessfirefrom machine-guns, 
the 22nd and 10th Brigades 
drove the Russians out of their 
works at the point of the 
bayonet before daybreak. Taku- 
shan, and its complementary 
fortress Shakushan, was a seri- 
ous loss to the garrison. They 
had hoped to save it: having 
lost it through the singular 
intrepidity of the Japanese 
infantry, they endeavoured, on 
the following day, to recapture 
it by a heavy counter-attack. 
Again their gunboats coming 
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out from the roadstead gave 
them help, but it was no use— 
Takushan was lost. Realising 
that indirect fire from Taku- 
shan might find his squadron 
as it lay at anchor in the har- 
bour, Admiral Witgeft immedi- 
ately entered upon that des- 
perate sortie which was the 
last nail but one in the coffin 
of Russia’s Pacific Squadron. 

The outposts of Nogi’s army 
were now facing the extreme 
northern outworks of the Port 
Arthur subsidiary works. On 
the east, now that they were 
masters of Takushan and 
Shakushan, their advance was 
arrested by the powerful forts 
east and west,—Panlungshan, 
and the two similar outworks 
on the slopes of Kikwanshan. 
Before they could pierce the 
main enceinte from the north, 
they had to grapple with a 
further chain of semi - per- 
manent outworks — namely, 
Fort Kuropatkin and _ the 
Sueizeyang group. That the 
reader may form some concep- 
tion of the task which Nogi 
set his assaulting infantry, we 
will quote ‘The Times’ expert’s 
description of the Sueizeyang 
works :— 


“Two lunettes or flanked redans, 
each in plan forming the equal sides 
of an isosceles triangle, with shorter 
perpendiculars at their unjoined ends, 
were constructed. Deep moats, in 
which were built bomb-proof shelters 
roofed with steel plates covered with 
earth, surrounded them. In front, 
connecting the apices of the lunettes, 
which measured 30 yards across their 
open bases, was a vast crown-work ; 
. .. the parapets or walls were of 
earth not less than 25 feet thick. 
Behind these, baulks of timber, iron- 
plates, &c., covered with many feet of 
earth, constituted shelters safe from 
fire for the garrison. This great 
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work was defended by no fewer than 

two field- guns, two mortars, three 

quick-firing guns, and four machine- 
uns, disposed in the west and east 
unette.” 


Completing the chain, to the 
south-west of these works lie 
the Metre group of outworks, 
one on 174 Metre Hill and the 
other on the far-famed 203 
Metre eminence. 

Prompted by the success 
which had marked the earlier 
assaults, and realising that 
every day which kept his army 
of first-line troops from the 
north was of significance in 
Oyama’s campaign, General 
Nogi determined to make a 
desperate effort to reduce Port 
Arthur before the end of 
August, trusting to the magni- 
ficent élan of his men, rather 
than tothe prescribed occidental 
methods of approach to a first- 
class fortress, hitherto unpre- 
pared and unassailed. Once 
again the wisdom of the west 
was proved superior to the 
heroic confidence of the east, 
and the week ending August 
24, covering as it does Nogi’s 
premature attack, is, as far as 
the Japanese are concerned, 
the most tragic in the cam- 
paign. 

On August 19 the first 
army, directed by General 
Matsumura, moved out against 
the 174 Metre range, to the 
left of Sueizeyang. There was 
no guile in the dispositions for 
the attack. The battalions 
selected to make the assault 
were just hurled at the posi- 
tions. On the left of Mat- 
sumura, Baron Oshima, with 
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the 9th Division, made a 
similar assault, his right bri- 
gade casting itself against Fort 
Kuropatkin, and his left up 
the nullahs which converged 
upon the crown- works of 
Panlungshan, the northern 
Ehrlungshan-Kikwanshan out- 
works.! On their left again 
came the 11th Division, which 
had the least success of the 
three first divisions of Nogi’s 
command. One can imagine 
the terrible scenes which this 
week’s fighting witnessed. 
Most of the Japanese assaults 
were still delivered by night, 
but, since August, divisional 
generals found the defences 
and entanglements so intricate, 
and the commanding fire so 
accurate, under the beams of 
star-shell and search - lights, 
that the advantages of dark- 
ness were minimised by the 
disadvantages. Subsequently 
nearly all of the assaults were 
carried out by day. We have 
searched for some passage in the 
material from which we have 
arrived at our conclusions to 
adequately describe the scene. 
Mr Villiers spends himself, for 
the most part, in feeble per- 
sonalities, or, in loyalty to 
his calling of the pencil, in- 
dulges in extravagant lan- 
guage, bordering upon the 
grotesque in its labour after 
the artistic :— 


“So brilliant are these lights that 
the moon, now nearing the horizon, 
is but a faint slip of silver in the 
sky. . . . The deep purple of the 
mountain against the nocturnal blue, 
the pale lemon of the moon, the 
whitish rays of the search-lights, the 
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warm incandescent glow of the star- 
bombs, the reddish spurt from the 
cannons’ mouths, and the yellow 
flash from the exploding shell, all 
tempered to a mellowness by a thin 
haze of smoke, ever clinging to hill- 
top and valley, make the scene the 
most weird and unique I have looked 
on during all the many wars I have 
witnessed.” 


The scope of this article will 
not allow of a minute study of 
these terrible operations which 
cost the Japanese nearly 20,000 
casualties, and which only re- 
sulted in the permanent occu- 
pation of Panlungshan—a pos- 
session which, though of vital 
importance, for nearly six 
weeks cost the Japanese in 
its retention over 100 casual- 
ties a-day. The story of the 
magnificent courage of the 
Japanese infantry—how, break- 
ing time after time in face of 
fearful odds, they re-formed— 
must be told in a more com- 
plete history of the operations. 
But though we must perforce 
eschew the detail, yet there are 
incidents for which space can 
be made. Every devilish de- 
vice that modern science could 
contribute to the defence works 
was employed by the subtle 
Russian sappers. The wire 
entanglements were electrified 
for miles, dealing death, upon 
touch, to the eager pioneers 
who sought to clear a way for 
the desperate infantry behind 
them. In places the fire zones 
were so impassable that the 
sappers who sought to cleave 
entanglements had to be pro- 
vided with light steel shields 
as well as non-conductive 
gloves. Hand grenades, loaded 
with a high explosive, were 
extensively used by both sides. 
VOL. CLXXVITI.—NO. MLXXV, 
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The Japanese forlorn - hopes 
went into action with two, 
three, and four of these in- 
fernal implements hanging 
round their necks, until it was 
found that a premature burst 
might so communicate itself 
as to annihilate a battalion 
more thoroughly than could 
the enemy. Primitive mortars 
fashioned from bamboo were 
substituted, which, with a 
range of fifty yards, flung 
these diabolical missiles into 
the trenches in advance of 
the assaulting infantry. But 
Port Arthur, unprepared by 
artillery bombardment and un- 
approached by sap, was not 
to be carried by escalade. 
Even in those sections where, 
using every ingenious device, 
such as spar- torpedoes for 
destroying the death-charged 
entanglements, the infantry 
were able to gain a foothold, 
even in Fort Kuropatkin, and 
subsequently in the famous 
203 Metre Hill, the Japanese 
heroism proved abortive. Rus- 
sian shrapnel and counter-at- 
tack turned the Japanese out, 
so that at the end of the 
sixth day Nogi’s army fell 
back panting from all it had 
attempted, except from the 
Panlungshan secondary works, 
and in carrying these the 7th 
Regiment, which went into 
action 2700 strong, was re- 
duced to 208 bayonets. A 
grisly tale with a dramatic 
sequel, which already has cost 
Russia and Japan almost a 
million of men. Port Arthur 


was not yet to fall to the 

fiery onslaught of Japanese 

escalade, and the telegram on 

August 21 went to the War 
3B 
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Department in Tokio which in- 
formed Oyama that he must 
operate against Kuropatkin 
without counting upon the 
100,000 men with Nogi at 
Port Arthur. 

Nogi now set himself to sap 
up to the works which he 
desired to carry. For once 
the teaching of the decadent 
occidental had been right. The 
spade, the mattock, and the 
large-calibre howitzer are the 
prime implements in the reduc- 
tion of a first-class modern 
fortress, notwithstanding the 
fact that the besieging general 
commands incomparable in- 
fantry. Hitherto, for artillery 
support, Nogi had depended 
upon his field-artillery, how- 
itzers, and the 4°7 and 6-inch 
guns of the Naval Brigade. 
Now the legitimate siege-train 
was demanded, together with 
guns of large calibre from the 
coast defencesin Japan. These 
latter, 11-inch howitzers, ar- 
rived at Dalny on September 
14, and were in action from 
October 1. After August 
26, the investment of Port 
Arthur settled down to the 
monotony of siege operations ; 
while the Japanese toiled with 
a very stubborn soil to push 
parallel after parallel up to- 
wards Port Arthur’s subsidiary 
line of defences. For a month 
the besiegers gave themselves 
up almost entirely to the spade 
and platforms. The besieged 
did not bear this steady menace 
mildly. Shot for shot, heavy 
Oboukhoff and Krupp gave 
back the Japanese prepara- 
tions; while sortie upon sortie 
delayed and impeded the work 
in trench and parallel. 

But by the 19th of Septem- 
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ber the Japanese had broken 
sufficient ground to again put 
into practice the tactics in 
which they excel. Parallels 
had been pushed up to within 
assaulting distance of Fort 
Kuropatkin, the Sueizeyang 
lunettes, and the forts south-east 
of 174 Metre Hill. The 1st Div- 
ision had been stiffened by the 
arrival of large drafts from the 
Second Reserve and the Ist 
Kobe (Reserve) Brigade, and in 
co-operation with the 3rd Di- 
vision it was to attempt the 
assault of the outworks to the 
Russian perimeter, while the 
11th Division demonstrated 
against the Ehrlungshan fort. 
Fort Kuropatkin and the Sue- 
izeyang group were carried on 
the second day (20th) with 
heavy losses, and Nogi stood 
possessed of the garrison’s main 
water intake; but Matsumura 
with the intrepid 1st Division 
had not the same good fortune. 
He selected to assault 203 
Metre Hill and its complement- 
ary peak, Namaokayama, Both 
hills had considerable crown- 
defences, and the Russians had 
placed batteries of heavy guns 
in each. But the main advant- 
age that the Japanese would 
reap from the possession of the 
203 Metre range was that from 
its reverse slope they would be 
able to render the old town, 
roadstead, and docks untenable. 
Success was, however, not yet 
to come. Matsumura launched 
his fifteen battalions against 
the Russian works. After a 
bitter struggle his troops occu- 
pied Namaokayama, and se- 
cured a foothold on 203 Metre 
Hill. In fact, on the night of 
September 21 it was reported 
that the whole position was 
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held. But, as a writer in 
‘Maga’ has said— 


“The first line of the defence was 
taken. It had cost much in the tak- 
ing, but this was trifling to the cost 
of holding it.. . . What the bayonets 
had not been able to do shrapnel 
quickly accomplished. The Japanese 
officers tried to find cover for their 
men, but there was no hiding from 
that pitiless rain of lead, and in a 
quarter of an hour the captured 
trenches were three times as full of 
Japanese casualties as they had held 
Russians.” } 


At daybreak the Russian gun- 
ners had concentrated every 
available gun they could bring 
to bear on the reverse of their 
lost work, and had literally 
swept the Japanese out of it. 
General Yamamoto, command- 
ing the 1st Brigade, was killed, 
and the gallant 1st Division 
left three thousand men on the 
slopes of Metre Hill and an- 
other thousand on the glacis 
of Fort Kuropatkin. 

After the heavy losses and ill- 
success at the Metre range, Nogi 
and his engineer advisers came 
to the conclusion that 203 
Metre Hill was too well sup- 
ported from the citadels behind 
it to be the real stepping-stone 
to success. It was therefore 
determined to transfer the 
active operations to the eastern 
face of the perimeter, and to 
drill and burrow into the great 
rock-masses at the foot of the 
Cockscomb forts. The rest of 
the brilliant story must be told 
in few words. The sappers 
set themselves to sap right 
up to the counterscarps of the 
outer works. Slowly, with in- 
finite pains and infinite loss, 
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fort after fort was torn from 
Stéssel’s grasp: Hachimoke- 
yama and North Ehrlungshan 
on October 16; the trenches 
and redoubts on the Ehrlung- 
shan glacis ten days later; and 
on November 4 the _ glacis- 
crests of Ehrlungshan, Sung- 
shushan, and E. Kikwanshan 
were reached, and the caponiers 
within many of the ditches de- 
stroyed. But in the meantime 
the Baltic Fleet has left Libau, 
and another fifty thousand men 
have reached Kuropatkin in 
the north. Although the Rus- 
sians were unsuccessful. on the 
Sha-ho, yet Oyama’s force 
suffered almost as heavily. If 
Kuropatkin is to be crippled 
completely, the investing army 
should no longer be in 
Kwantung. 

We have now come to the 
closing scene in this terrible 
and yet magnificent drama. 
Generals Kodama and Fuku- 
sima, the reputed mainsprings 
of the Japanese General Staff, 
had come down from the north 
to help Nogi with their pro- 
fessional advice, and doubtless 
to press upon him the urgency 
of Japan’s present necessity. 
The Russian Pacific Squadron 
must be destroyed before either 
it leaves the harbour, and in 
despairing effort damages 
Togo’s remaining strength, or 
the arrival of the reinforcement 
from the Baltic changes the 
balance of power in the China 
seas. Again the calculating 
brain of the great Nogi was 
concentrated upon the Metre 
range. The possession of 
Namaokayama had given him 
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the command of the western 
roadstead, and his fire from 
this point had driven the Rus- 
sian ships, like a flock of sheep 
in a hurdle angle, into the 
inner and eastern basin. Here 
they were practically immune 
from his fire. But 203 Metre 
Hill would lay the inner basin 
open to a bombardment which 
nothing in this world could 
sustain, much less such a vul- 
nerable quantity as ships. 

The Metre range was to be 
taken. Circumstances also 
had somewhat changed since 
August. Then the gallant Ist 
Division had been asked to 
advance across the open with 
little help from parallel and 
covered way. It had been a 
desperate measure without due 
precaution and under inade- 
quate preparation. Now it 
was different, and as a counter- 
balance to the time the Russians 
had had to improve the position 
there existed the three months’ 
loss of morale under the severe 
strain of the unsuccessful de- 
fence of secondary works. A 
‘Times’ correspondent gives 
the best minute description of 
the Russian position that we 
can find :— 


Royusan—to employ a term which 
includes both the 203 Metre and the 
210 Metre peaks—is very steep; on 
its west front, about two-thirds of 
the way up, the rocks buttress out, 
causing a sheer drop of about 30 to 
40 feet. It is possible to climb up 
this, but the feat is not an easy one. 
Above this natural obstruction comes 
the first of the artificial ones, in the 
form of a broad trench running com- 
pletely round the hostile front of the 
mountain. This was the first of the 
positions held by the infantry. On 
pon crest there are — trenches 
and cross passages dug fairly deep and 
made of sandbags. — 
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This position is also flanked by 
Akasakayama, still in the pos- 
session of the garrison. It was 
determined that new troops 
should be utilised in this assault, 
which it was intended should 
be final as far as the subsidiary 
works were concerned. The 
7th Division under General 
Osaka had just arrived from 
Japan. It was the last of the 
thirteen territorial divisions to 
leave Japan, and the strapping 
sons of the northern island were 
dying to emulate the deeds of 
their brothers. To General 
Saito, the senior brigadier, was 
assigned the tactical direction 
of the assault. The whole of 
November 27 was given up to 
artillery preparation. It was 
no apology this time. The in- 
fantry were not to be turned 
loose upon the hillside. The 
parallels had been pushed up 
as near as possible to the objec- 
tive, and giant howitzers throw- 
ing six thousand pounds in a 
battery salvo were in position. 
Something of the full extent of 
the inferno this preparation 
must have been we can gather 
from the too brief descrip- 
tion which ‘The Yellow War’ 
gives us :— 

“But there are other scenes and 
sounds which dispel as an illusion the 
suggestion of a peaceful working day. 
The still winter air quivers and 
vibrates as the huge watershed in 
the west catches and hurls back in 
deafening reverberation a continuous 
din of war. Just watch that nearest 
crest-line fora moment. Flash after 
flash gleams out against the em- 
bevelled top; great geysers of snow 
and débris-dust spurt skywards to 
swell the lowering yellow cloud drift- 
ing sullenly along the valley. ... 
Look down in the parallels below. 
Your ear squirms to the laboured whir 


of enormous shells as they displace 
the frosty air.” 
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On the 28th Saito is prepared 
to develop the dispositions he 
has made. The men of Haka- 
date and sappers are crowding 
the advanced parallels. They 
are loosed against the south- 
west corner of the hill—the 
210 Metre point. Eleven com- 
panies of little karki- coated 
riflemen struggle upwards in 
face of a devastating fire. 
By three in the afternoon 150 
men have made a lodgment, 
and cling desperately to a 
mean summit of the under- 
feature. At the same time 
two battalions essay the assault 
of Akasakayama, the flanking 
fortress. With all the élan of 
fresh, unblooded troops they 
debouch bravely from the 
parallels. Then the full shock 
of the defence opens upon 
them. For a time they battle 
manfully against the blizzard 
of rifle-tire and shrapnel; and 
then the terrific slaughter 
quenches the élan, and they 
are driven back to the shelter 
of the trenches. 

By nightfall the maiden effort 
of the 7th Division had failed. 
The little group of stalwarts 
were driven in from 210 Metre 
point. Its loss was fatal to 
the major assault worming its 
way up the main face of 203, 
and on the 29th all the infan- 
try that had escaped the car- 
nage attendant alike on success 
and failure were back in the 
trenches. The 29th was given 
up to recalculation. As has 
been noticeable throughout 
these stupendous operations, at 
the moment when failure 
seemed to face the efforts of 
the whole, some small insig- 
nificant unit would, in a 
manner inexplicable, score a 
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tiny advantage upon which it 
became possible to build suc- 
cess on the very crest-line of 
failure. On the morning of 
November 30 a handful of in- 
fantry, holding an _ under- 
feature- knoll on the face of 
210 Metre point, suddenly 
pushed on to the summit and 
surprised the wearied Russians 
there. The Japanese made no 
Spion Kop errors: Sappers 
with sand-bags were ready, and 
immediately the crest was 
seized it was hurriedly in- 


trenched. Again Saito was 
in possession of a  firing- 
line to support his main 
assault. 


But open assault was im- 
practicable still. Again re- 
course was made to the sapper, 
and during the night of the 
30th the engineers commenced 
a rough sand-bagged covered- 
way at right angles from the 
advanced parallel running up 
the face of 203 Metre Hill. 
On the 1st of December it was 
determined to make a general 
final assault. The assaulting 
columns had been reinforced, 
and the men were filing along 
the covered-ways into the 
parallels, when suddenly, with- 
out warning, two detachments 
holding the advance positions 
on the face of “203,” seized 
with panic, broke cover and 
came pouring back to the shel- 
ters in the plain. Again had 
a postponement to be made. 
But all the time the 11-inch 
howitzers, the naval guns, and 
the siege-train were casting ton 
after ton of metal into the 
stubborn and devoted defenders. 
The glacis- approach was a 
veritable shambles. During 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th the giant 
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engines of war in rear were 
allowed to do their work. 
And right well they did it, 
for on December 5, when, at 
2 p.m. Saito launched eight 
battalions against the position, 
they climbed into the devastated 
Russian works with compara- 
tive ease. The garrison had 
shot its bolt. We cannot pro- 
ceed to the miserable sequel 
without one more reference to 
the work we last quoted, which 
alone gives us any appreciable 
idea of the ghastly nature of 
modern war. ‘“O,” the anony- 
mous, describes the captured 
position in the following sen- 
tences :— 


“Only those who have seen an 
abattoir in a Chicago packing-house 
can form the least conception of the 
spectacle. Upon the summit of the 
highest level of the works the morning 
rays of the wintry sun caught the 
white and scarlet of Japan’s symbolic 
flag. On the bunting scarlet pre- 
dominates, and thus it was on this 
war-scarred crest. The virgin snow 
was stamped out, and in the slush 
and débris that remained, scarlet— 
the life’s blood of hundreds—pre- 
dominated. By that strange perver- 
sity which rules our moral code, the 
work of brutal killing had barely 
ceased before the softer touch of 
human resolve had commenced its 
charitable operations. The surgeons 
and their orderlies were hard at work. 
They waded into the shambles and 
handed up the living when it was 
possible to separate them from the 
dead.” 


What it cost Japan to finally 
carry 203 Metre Hill is not 
exactly known. But the 7th 
Division had over 7000 casu- 
alties alone within a week of 
its arrival at the seat of war. 
Yet it was worth it, for within 
a week the 11-inch howitzers 
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were in position, and Togo able 
to report “the destruction of 
almost the whole of the enemy’s 
fleet in these waters.” This 
miserable end to a magnificent 
squadron we have already 
commented upon in a paper 
devoted to the study of the 
naval strategy. A few words 
will now suttice to bring the 
melancholy story of Port 
Arthur to a close. 

On December 28 that in- 
comparable force, the Japanese 
Sappers, had tunnelled from 
the glacis-crest of Ehrlungshan 
beneath the scarp of the main 
work. A ton of dynamite will 
accomplish much. Therevetted 
parapet crumbled away, and 
before the garrison could re- 
cover from the stunning effect 
of this gigantic explosion or be 
reinforced, the men of the 11th 
Division and the Kobe Reserves 
were into the breach and had 
the main enceinte of Port 
Arthur pierced. Three days 
later Sungshushan, a comple- 
mentary defence to Ehrlung- 
shan, was carried in a similar 
manner, and on the following 
day Stéssel opened negotia- 
tions for the surrender of his 
trust. On January 2nd Port 
Arthur capitulated to Generai 
Nogi’s army after a fine resist- 
ance which lasted 155 days. 
The siege is perhaps most re- 
markable for the extraordin- 
ary, disgusting, and selfish 
cowardice of the officers of the 
Pacific Squadron. The forti- 
tude and gallantry of the 
garrison is only eclipsed by 
the magnificent military energy 
of the Imperial Japanese Third 
Army. 
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The Creation of an Imperial Militia Service. 


THE CREATION OF AN IMPERIAL MILITIA SERVICE AND 


THE REINFORCEMENT OF 


IN a previous paper! we en- 
deavoured to state fairly the 
problem of the Defence of India 
against Russia. We said that 
it was not a new one, having 
exercised the minds of our 
statesmen and soldiers since 
1873, and that nothing which 
has recently happened can be 
truly said to have rendered it 
more acute: it is always with 
us, and its proper solution must 
be the basis of the reorganisa- 
tion of our military forces. 

We have already stated the 
steps we believe to be neces- 
sary to place India in such a 
position as, on the outbreak 
of war, to be independent of 
immediate reinforcement, and 
capable, if necessary, of offen- 
sive action—viz., the perman- 
ent increase of her European 
garrison by 25,000 men (to 
be supplemented on the first 
threat of warlike complica- 
tions), by the despatch of the 
annual drafts, together with the 
development of her arsenals and 
manufactories of material of 
war. Such measures should pro- 
vide adequate security against 
any danger of invasion. 

The object of the present 
paper is to indicate further 
how it may be possible, in the 
event of a prolonged war of 
first-class magnitude, to pro- 
vide India with such reinforce- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon soldiers 
as will enable her to place 
in the field the overwhelming 
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numbers necessary to ensure 
victory. 

For such reinforcements we 
shall have to look elsewhere 
than the British Isles, but for- 
tunately other possibilities are 
open to us. To understand 
what these are, it is necessary, 
in the first place, to refer to 
the action of the Parliament 
of New Zealand, which, so long 
ago as the year 1900, passed an 
Act providing for the estab- 
lishment in the colony of an 
Imperial Military Reserve for 
service, in certain cases of 
emergency, outside the limits 
of the colony. 

When the question of Mili- 
tary Defence came before the 
Colonial Conference of 1902, 
the Secretary of State for 
War referred to a motion sub- 
mitted by Mr Seddon, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand— 


“That it is desirable to have an 
Imperial Reserve Force formed in 
each of his Majesty's Dominions 
over the seas, for service in case of 
emergency outside the dominion or 
colony in which such reserve is 
formed. The limits within which 
such reserve force may be employed 
outside the colony wherein it is 
raised to be defined by the Imperial 
and Colonial Government at the time 
such reserve is formed, and to be in 
accordance with any law in force for 
the time being respecting the same. 
The cost of maintaining and equip- 
ping such Imperial Reserve Force to 
be defrayed in such proportion and 
manner as may be agreed upon 
between the Imperial and Colonial 
Government.” 





1 «The Fear of Russia and the Defence of India,” ‘ Maga,’ April 1905, 
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Mr Brodrick, in a long speech, 
declared that he “heartily 
concurred with the terms of 
the motion generally”: he 
pointed out that, “in case of a 
war which involved European 
Powers, our striking effect 
would necessarily be exercised 
on some of their dependencies,” 
and that, “should we find it 
necessary to protect our trade 
with China against encroach- 
ment and aggression,” or “to 
give support to Japan our 
ally,” “nothing could assist us 
more ... than that we should 
be able to support our ally in 
China with a small body, but 
at the same time a well-organ- 
ised body, of Colonial force from 
those Colonies which are nearest 
and which are most conveni- 
ently situated for supporting 
us in China.” 

The discussion which fol- 
lowed, however, revealed de- 
cided differences of opinion 
amongst the Colonial delegates. 
While some of them, the Prime 
Ministers of Cape Colony and 
Natal, were inclined to agree 
to the policy advocated by 
Mr Seddon and Mr Brodrick 
of having a special body of 
troops specially enlisted for 
Imperial service, the represent- 
atives of Canada and Australia 
objected, holding that it would 
be better to raise the standard 
of their general forces, and to 
trust tothe growth of Imperial 
sentiment to come to the assist- 
ance of the mother country 
when needed. They urged 
that—“To establish a special 
force set apart for general Im- 
perial service, and practically 
under the absolute control of 
the Imperial Government, was 
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objectionable in principle as 
derogating from the powers of 
self-government enjoyed by 
them, and would be calculated 
to impede the general improve- 
ment in training and organi- 
sation of their defence forces, 
and consequently their ability 
to render effective help, if it 
should be required.” 

As a result of this diver- 
sity of opinions, the Confer- 
ence broke up without coming 
to any conclusion on this ques- 
tion. 

In considering, therefore, 
how the local forces of our self- 
governing Colonies may be or- 
ganised for Imperial Defence, 
we must bear in mind that any 
scheme likely to be acceptable 
must recognise the right of 
the Colonies equally with our- 
selves to a voice in the matter. 
Their local forces are at pre- 
sent organised for home de- 
fence on what is practically a 
Militia basis, and though there 
should not be any great diffi- 
culty in arranging for their 
taking part when necessary in 
any war in which we might 
need their aid, the initiative 
must be left to their own Gov- 
ernments, and they should be 
allowed to volunteer for service 
in other parts of the Empire. 

Another Colonial Conference 
is due in 1906, but the matter 
presses for settlement, and 
seems of sufficient importance 
to justify the calling of a 
special Conference. The pro- 
visions of the New Zealand Act 
of 1900 might serve as a basis 
for the discussion, which should 
result in the establishment of 
an Imperial Militia throughout 
the King’s dominions, 
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The present Cabinet has de- 
cided, in accordance with what 
is undoubtedly the true feeling 
of the nation, to rely on a vol- 
untary army and to reject 
conscription; but we must 
have no half measures. It is 
a matter for regret that the 
principle has already been de- 
parted from, with regard to 
the home militia, in the pro- 
posal to make them liable to 
serve abroad without their 
consent, but it is probable that 
much harm will not have been 
done before the whole question 
of militia organisation will 
have to be considered afresh. 
We must recognise that the 
militia is a real reserve of the 
army, and cease to treat it as 
a feeder for the army: its 
units must be strictly localised, 
and men must be enlisted for 
the units in which they are to 
serve. The militia should be 
placed directly under the Gen- 
eral Officer Commanding the 
District, and he should be 
responsible for its numbers 
and efficiency, subject only to 
the inspection of the Inspector- 
General of the Forces. The 
whole department of the 
Director of Auxiliary Forces 
should disappear, and_ the 
militia throughout Great 
Britain be dealt with as an 
integral portion of a territorial 
army. As soon as we have 
adopted sound measures of 
militia organisation, we shall 
be in a position to give our 
Colonies an example of what 
may be done in making a 
constitutional defensive force, 
capable of becoming a true 
source of strength in time of 
war. 
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The Colonial forces are, as 
has already been said, essen- 
tially militia, for local defence ; 
but not the least important of 
the lessons taught the nation 
by the war in South Africa 
was surely that we possessed 
the ability as a great Em- 
pire to assemble the fighting 
strength of our Anglo-Saxon 
manhood in any portion of 
our Imperial possessions. The 
Indian Government maintains 
British troops for the defence 
of India, yet it despatched 
a contingent of 11,000 men, 
which practically saved Natal 
and British rule in South 
Africa. Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand needed no other 
appeal than the necessities of 
the mother country to hasten 
to her aid; while, more remark- 
able still, the Boers with whom 
we had been fighting seized 
the first opportunity, after 
peace was declared, to offer 
their services for the war in 
Somaliland. 

What is it, then, that pre- 
vents the Government and the 
nation from accepting the idea 
that, if we are ever to place 
in the field a force sufficiently 
numerous for a war of first- 
rate importance, it can only 
be through the help and co- 
operation of our Colonies? 

We would suggest three 
causes for our obtuseness :— 

1. That while rejecting con- 
scription, we still cling to 
the idea of compulsion in 
some form, and do not rely 
entirely on the voluntary 
principle. 

2. That in considering Im- 
perial defence we do not 
trust our Colonies com- 
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pletely: we only half ad- 
mit them to our councils, 
and only consult the in- 
terests of Great Britain in 
arranging our plans for 
the defence of the Empire. 
3. We have adopted an ex- 
aggerated idea of the 
difficulties attending the 
defence of India, while 
failing to grasp the fact 
that on the outbreak of 
@ great war it would be 
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gard to our Imperial obliga- 
tions or to the application 
of the principle of sea-power, 
because we have never yet been 
able to obtain from the Cabinet 
a clear definition of the duties 
of our Imperial forces, or of the 
objects to be aimed at in the 
organisation of the Army. 
When at the close of the 
Boer war the question >f the 
government of the newly ac- 
quired Colonies had to be con- 
sidered, the military side of the 
problem appears to have been 
ignored, and no account taken 
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impossible to send re- 
inforcements from home 
to India until our Navy 
shall have met and beaten 
the enemy, thereby secur- 
ing a safe passage for our 
transports. 

The problem of Army re- 
organisation has been hotly 
taken up during the last four 
years, but it has been con- 
sidered mainly from an insular 
point of view, without due re- 
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of the share which the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River 
Colony must one day possess in 
the matter: the military chiefs 
and their staffs were not con- 
sulted except as to the number 
and distribution of the troops 
to be retained in the country, 
which was treated as though 
it remained foreign territory, 
and were not henceforth an 
integral part of the Empire 
and a possible source of mili- 
tary strength to it. 

Lord Selborne’s appointment 


as High Commissioner for 
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South Africa may prove a 
new point of departure: his 
experience at the Admiralty 
and on the Defence Committee 
has enabled him to grasp the 
needs of the situation — viz., 
that we should be in a position 
to place a large army in the 
field without burdening the 
taxpayers unduly, or withdraw- 
ing a large proportion of the 
manhood of the Empire from 
their civil occupations: and 
he should be able to secure a 
reconsideration of the question 
as it affects the South African 
Colonies. For to them as well 
as to Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand we ought to look 
for the reinforcements that 
India may need in the course 
of a prolonged war. The in- 
ternal development of India 
is proceeding apace, and the 
growth of her manufactures, 
and of her tea and mining 
industries, will without doubt 
‘speedily lead to a great in- 
crease of her commerce, especi- 
ally with such of our Colonies 
as lie nearest to her; while 
she has long been dependent 
for her supply of horses upon 
Australia. Indeed, from that 
continent and South Africa, 
India will have to draw almost 
entirely for all the horses she 
may need for military trans- 
port in time of war. 

Clearly, then, it has become 
a problem for thoughtful states- 
men, how India may in time of 
war be reinforced from those 
portions of the Empire which 
are most conveniently situated 
for supplying her with men or 
horses ; and on the other hand, 
how a force of 30,000 men may 
be despatched from India to 
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Australia, South Africa, or any 
other colony that may be in 
danger. These are questions 
that should not be left to be 
decided when the moment for 
action arrives, but should be 
carefully thought out in peace, 
so that the measures decided 
on may be put into practice 
without unduly disturbing the 
ordinary arrangement of the 
countries affected. The work- 
ing out of such schemes will 
tend to the growth of confid- 
ence and a feeling of mutual 
dependence between the differ- 
ent portions of the Empire, 
which may lead to federation, 
as the bonds of common interest 
are strengthened with the in- 
crease of commercial prosperity. 

If, by the time that the ques- 
tion of the renewal of our alli- 
ance with Japan has to be 
decided, we have considered 
the defence of India from a 
proper standpoint, and have 
worked out a plan based upon 
sea-power, and arranged for 
reinforcement by means of an 
Imperial militia from the near- 
est Colonies, we shall be in a 
far better position to form an 
alliance by which we may en- 
sure the peace of Asia, than we 
are at present. 

The plan for the redistribu- 
tion of the fleet, announced by 
Lord Selborne on March 15, 
more particularly as it relates 
to the Eastern Fleet, is very 
instructive, and illustrates the 
naval idea of world policy very 
distinctly, although, as is shown 
in the article which opens this 
number, the Admiralty appear 
to be drifting from the princi- 
ples which have so long guided 
them. 
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Lord Selborne has a great 
opportunity: he has gradu- 
ated in a good school, and 
has, if we mistake not, grasped 
the idea of organising the Army 
on a Militia basis. If he can 
apply this principle to the prob- 
lems of Imperial defence that 
will come under his notice as 
High Commissioner in South 
Africa, he will render a great 
service to his country. 

In conclusion, a few words 
may be said with regard to 
the debate in Parliament on 
the Army Estimates on the 
3rd and 4th April. It must 
be a matter of deep regret to 
all Englishmen that the Gov- 
ernment should have allowed 
the subject of Army reorganis- 
ation to have become a question 
of party politics, by refusing to 
give the House of Commons 
that measure of confidence to 
which it is surely entitled. It 
almost seems as though the 
Cabinet, the Committee of De- 
fence, and the Army Council 
were not really agreed as to 
the main principles that should 
guide the necessary reconstruc- 
tion, for lack of a clear defin- 
ition of the duties which the 
Army may be called upon to 
perform. During the last four 
years several more or less abor- 
tive schemes have been under- 
taken, and enormous sums of 
public money have been spent 
on their initiation, Parliament 
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in each case giving its confi- 
dence to the Secretary for War, 
and passing the Army Esti- 
mates with but comparatively 
slight criticism. 

The speeches of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, and Sir Charles 
Dilke, indicate the principal 
points on which it is necessary 
to get aclear idea of the policy 
to be pursued—viz., Do we 
need to maintain an army so 
large as to be able to carry out 
offensive operations on a large 
scale against Russia, in defence 
of the Afghan frontier ? Would 
it be possible, in the event of 
such operations, to reinforce 
India from the shores of Great 
Britain? Is a militia force, 
acting as a reserve to the 
Army, capable of being made 
ready to furnish reinforcements 
at short notice in war? Or 
must such force be trained 
sufficiently to be able to take 
the offensive immediately ? 

The answer to the two first 
questions is surely No! On 
the answer to the two last the 
whole question of the useful- 
ness of the militia rests. Our 
answer is, A properly organised 
and well-trained militia can, 
three months after embodiment, 
be made fit to fight in line with 
regular troops, and can, at a 
still earlier date, be employed 
on the lines of communication 
of an army in the field. 
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